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IN MEMORY OF JOSEPH DUNCAN PUTNAM. 


(ON RECEIVING A PICTURE.) 


Thy gentle, thoughtful face is good to look on, 
For, like an open window in a mansion 
Finely set, it bids me gaze far out 

On the wide fields of nature’s busy life. 
Some faces are but rents in the blank wall 
Of the unknown; rough openings 

Into darkness, into doubt; while others 

Are quick conjurers of evil and of hate: 
Giving glimpses into regions of distress 

And torment dire. 

Thanks for a face so kindly fair, 

That opens in the minds of other men 

A window towards the beauty of God's world. 
More than thine eyes we see, for through them 
We behold the things they love to look on. 
Threading the maze of myriad insect life, 
We follow thy quick sight and loving ear, 
To note the ways of nature's tiniest children, 
And perceive the little industries that thrive 
In every nook and cranny of the earth, 
Filling it full of interest. 

To know thee is to know much more 

Of wisdom and of goodness in the 

Universal plan. 

Looking at thee, I’m minded to behold 
Something that is not merely love of nature 
In her charming, changing forms. 


. 


My vision travels on around the world 

Of happy, wholesome interests, that nature 
And her sciences afford. I catch the hum 

Of busy thought, that rises from the many 
Hives of scientific lore, spread through the land, 
And watch the earnest workers come and go, 
Busily laden with delights fresh culled 

From truth’s sweet opening flowers; 

And I reflect that truth is one. 

The universal scientist I see, 

The love of lowly, natural truth 

Joined with the truths of spirit and of life. 

As the dear Christ had set in the vain midst 
Of aged superstitions, 

A wondering child-love of the simple truth, 

A clear-eyed vision of his lovely world, 

And plainly said, ““Of such the kingdom is;” 
For all is safety in the love of truth, 

Which cleanses from all guile. 

Like a great mountain stream, that takes its rise 
Far above all, and flowing down 

In its resistless might, washes the lowest vale, 
Even so the baptism of the Spirit of Truth, 
Down-streaming, purifies the natural mind 

To see the deepest things of God, 

And work His utmost will. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


PREFACE. 


The completion of Volume III. of the Proceedings of the Davenport 
Academy of Natural Sciences closes the life-work of its youthful editor and 
publisher, Joseph Duncan Putnam. As a fitting tribute to his memory, 
this is made a memorial volume. 

It was through his earnest efforts that the plan for the publication of its 
proceedings was inaugurated by the Academy in November, 1875. The first 
volume was issued in 1876, under his editorial management. The publica- 
tion of Volume II. was his individual enterprise. It was received with 
favor by the scientific world, and brought large additions to our library and 
museum. The first part of Volume III. was published by the Academy, 
and contains the proceedings of the annual meeting of January Ist, 1879, 
with a list of exchanges and donations during the years 1877 and 1878. To 
secure the continuation of this publication, Mr. Putnam, on January 18th, 
1881, removed to the Academy building his private press and printing 
material, and made, at his own expense, such additions of type and mate- 
rial as were found to be necessary for the work. The entire editorial suiper- 
vision, until his death, was performed by Mr. Putnam, and, under this eco- 
nomical arrangement, the printing of the second part of this volume steadily 
proceeded. It contained the proceedings and scientific papers presented 
during the years 1879, 1880, and 1881. 

The labors thereon of the young publisher were closed at page 128 by 
his untimely death, December 10th, 1881. At this point the unfinished work 
of Mr. Putnam was taken up by his associates and friends, and Part II. of 
this volume was completed and issued in August, 1882. 

The Table of Contents indicates the general character of the contri- 
butions during this period. They were largely made up of local investi- 
gations into the natural history, antiquities, and geology of this district. 
Other papers, from abroad, occupy the larger field of investigations opened 
by our rapidly-developing western territories 

The third and concluding part of Volume III., published by the Acad- 
emy, is also issued as a separate publication, and is exclusively devoted to 
the memory of its late President, Joseph Duncan Putnam. 

The papers on the Solpugide therein contained represent the scattered 
notes which Mr. Putnam had been collecting for the purpose of preparing a 
complete monograph and bibliography of this group. They embrace the 
accumulations of a number of years of study and research in this line, and 
it is greatly to be lamented that he could not himself have brought the ma- 
terial together in shape for publication. These notes have been collected, 
prepared, and arranged for publication with conscientious care by Professor 
Herbert Osborn, Entomologist of the Agricultural College, at Ames, Lowa, 
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with a view of presenting them in the best form for use in the scientific 
world, and with no attempt to complete unfinished work. The Bibliography 
has been carefully completed by Miss Julia E. Sanders, of Davenport, Lowa, 
by laborious compilations from Mr. Putnam’s voluminous notes and ex- 
tracts. Mr. Osborn and Miss Sanders have also kindly attended to the proof- 
reading in the publication of these papers. 

The paper of Mr. Putnam on Solpugide is illustrated by four plates, pre- 
pared from his own original drawings of the insect. The engravings were 
made by Mr. A. Meisel, the eminent engraver of Boston. This work was 
kindly superintended by Dr. H. A. Hagen, of Cambridge. 

The steel-plate engraving of Mr. Putnam was obtained and presented by 
his parents. It is the work of Mr. G. R. Hall, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and is 
considered an excellent likeness. 

The wood-cuts on pages 86, 87, 106, and 128, illustrating papers of Pro- 
fessor Berthoud and Professor Pratt, were executed by Mr. Putnam himself. 
The four plates used in illustrating the paper of W. J. Hoffman on Mexican 
antiquities, were kindly furnished by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The nanies of the subscribers to this publication will be found at the end 
of the volume. 


DavEnpPoRT, February 22, 18853. 
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REPORTS ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 


OF THE 


DAVENPORT 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 


HURING “PRE Y BAR 1878: 


Brine THE PrRocEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


Held Wednesday, January lst, 1879. 


January Isr, 1879.—AnnuaL MzerTIne. 


Dr. R. J. Farquharson, President, in the chair. 
‘Twenty members present. 


The reports of the officers and standing committees were pre- 
sented and read. 


Annual Address of the President. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :— Another year, the eleventh, has been 
added to the short life of our Academy, and though not yet in its teens, 
it may, thanks to a marvelous growth, be said to have already reached 
the stage of adolescence. We earnestly hope that it may escape the 
short-lived fate of many precocious individuals and institutions, and we 
must strive hard to give it such a continuous, steady growth, that it may 
not be said of it hereafter, ‘“‘ that like the pigeon, it was biggest in the 
squab state.”” What is needed, in my opinion, to avoid either a prema- 
ture death or a period of comparative stagnation, is an infusion of young 
blood in the shape of workers—earnest, energetic workers—to take the 
place of those whose advancing years and increasing infirmities may 
soon unfit them for the task. To the younger men of the Academy I 
would especially commend the study of Natural History, not as a means 
to command riches or fame, though a fair proportion of the latter is thus 
attainable, but as the best source of that happiness for which all men 
strive ; for I can truthfully say of this study, that the only truly happy 
men I have ever known were naturalists, men removed from and appa- 
rently above the petty cares and vexations of this world. 


{[REPoRTs, D. A. N.S., 1878.] 1 [Jan., 1879.] 
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The constitution devolves on me the duty of making a report on “ The 
condition and progress of the Academy in all its departments.” This 
report will necessarily consist, in a great measure, of a condensed sum- 
mary of the reports of the various officers, as follows, viz: 


The RECORDING SECRETARY, Mr. Charles E. Harrison, reports, that 
during the year there were held ten regular meetings of the Academy, 
with a mean attendance of eighteen members ; one special meeting, with 
an actual attendance of thirty-nine; four regular and nine special meet- 
ings of the Trustees, with a mean attendance of ten. He also reports 
that lectures were given by Professors Gregory, Butler, Hailman and 
Parvin, and that papers were read by the following gentlemen, viz: 
W. W. Calkins, A. D. Churchill, C. E. Harrison, J. Gass, W. H. Barris, 
‘J.D. Putnam, W. H. Pratt, R. J. Farquharson and H. Strecker. He 
also reports the election of sixteen persons as regular members, and 
twenty-seven persons as corresponding members. Thirty-four names 
have been dropped from the roll, leaving the present number of regular 
members 188, of whom fifty-three are life members. There are also 210 
corresponding and six honorary members. 


Of the great labors of our indefatigable CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
I must allow his own report to speak, contenting myself with the mere 
mention of the fact that during the year 700 letters were received and 
427 written. During the year the first part of Volume II of the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy, was sent to all institutions which had in any way 
acknowledged the receipt of the first volume. The number of copies 
thus disposed of was 239, which, with eight copies missing, leaves 275 
copies on hand at this date. Of the first volume of the Proceedings, 
eighteen copies were given in exchange, and nineteen copies Jost while 
moving into the new building, leaving 205 copies now on hand. 


The reports of the TREASURER and of the FINANCE COMMITTEE will 
speak for themselves. The financial condition of the Academy is quite 
as favorable as we could expect, considering the great depression of bus- 
iness during the past year. 


The report of the CurRAtToR, Mr. W. H. Pratt, presents a statement 
of the condition of the Museum, which need not be quoted here; it will 
suffice, to state in a general way that the Museum has had numerous 
additions in its various departments, some of them of almost priceless 
value in a scientific point of view, notably in the Archeological De- 
partment, the last tablet and two animal pipes, for which we are again 
indebted to the kindness of that indefatigable explorer, the Rev. J. 
Gass. 


BOTANY. 

Dr. C. C. Parry reports the following additions to the botanical collec- 
tion during the past year: A large collection of plants, mainly of the 
Eastern States, from G. W. Tryon, of Philadelphia, through Prof. D.S. 
Sheldon, with additions of western and southern plants, making not less 
than 1,500 species ; a collection of Algze from the coast of Ireland, from 
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D. Swiney, Esq.; a miscellaneous lot of western and southern plants 
from W. W. Calkins, of Chicago; and lastly, the deposit of the C. C, 
Parry Herbarium, numbering not less than 15,000 species, rendering the 
botanical collections of the Academy nearly complete for Western 
American plants. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


In this department Mr. J. D. Putnam reports: February 21st, the 
deposit of his collection, estimated to contain about 8,000 species and 
25,000 specimens, of which the Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera and 
Orthoptera are named and labeled. The additions during the year are: 
From Hy. Edwards, San Francisco, 560 specimens of 323 species of insects 
all orders, from California and Australia; from G. W. Belbrage, Clifton, 
Tex., 449 specimens of 246 species of Texas Coleoptera and Lepidoptera ; 
from C. C. Parry,a collection of Mexican Arachnide ; from Chas. Cramp- 
ton, Moline, Ills., a collection of spiders ; single specimens of insects from 
many others; a small collection made by J. D. Putnam at Mackinac and 
Lake Superior in August, 1878. 

In concluding the subject of the Museum, I might say, without incur- 
ring the reputation of boasting. that it is very strong and full in the 


following departments, viz: American Archeology, Botany, Entomology 
and Conchology. 


LIBRARY. 


During the unavoidable absence of the Librarian, Mr. J. G. Haupt, 
Mr. J. D. Putnam has kindly acted in his place, and reports the following 
additions : of complete volumes, 290; of incomplete volumes, 63; and 
of pamphlets, 539, making a total increase of 912 books. Nearly, if not 
quite all, of these books were in exchange for the published Proceedings 
of the Academy. They came as follows, viz: from 80 individuals, from 
100 institutions in the United States, from 81 foreign institutions, from 
23 different States and Territories in the United States, and from the 
following foreign countries: Russia, Belgium, Austria, Holland, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Algeria. Denmark, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Venezuela, Mexico, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Canada, 
Mauritius, Tasmania, New Zealand, Victoria and South Australia. 


PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS. 


I would beg leave to call particular attention to the report of the Com- 
MITTEE ON PUBLICATION, the statements and arguments in which in 
regard to the prime importance, the necessity of continuing the publica- 
tion of our Proceedings, I most heartily endorse. 


SECTIONS. 

During the year many meetings of the Biological, the Geological and 
Archeological, and the Historical Sections, have been held. The aver- 
age attendance of the two first has been small, but some papers have 
been read and some good work done; in the latter the average attend- 
ance has been quite good and much interest taken, especially in the 
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collection and preservation of relics and old documents, illustrative of 
the early history of this section of country. 


In conclusion, I would beg leave to make a few remarks upon arche- 
ology, suggested by our recent acquisitions in that branch of science, 
especially the last tablet and the animal effigy pipes. In regard to the 
tablets, descriptions and photographs have been submitted to the exam- 
ination of the leading archeologists, both in this country and in Europe. 
What the former thought of them you have been already told; of the 
latter you have seen a very favorable opinion expressed by the Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists, at their last meeting, held at Luxem- 
burg in 1877, a translation of which was published in the Gazette of 
this city. 

If there are now any doubters of the authenticity of ‘these precious 
monuments,” as Mr. Lucien Adams is pleased to call them, they are 
silent, either from their doubts having been dispelled by the accumulation 
of material evidence, or it may be that they deem us so incorrigible in 
the continued fabrication of these relics, that remonstrance would be 
wasted on us. 


No one, as yet, has suggested any reading or solution of the letters or 
hieroglyphics, which are also repeated, some, at least, in the last found 
tablet. But we need not despair. That venerable archeologist, Mr. S. 
F. Haven, in speaking of these very inscriptions, says* : ‘‘ These are, at 
present, unintelligible, but may hereafter disclose their secrets when the 
habits of thought and the methods of expressing and recording facts and 
ideas peculiar to the American races of both continents, shall be better 
comprehended and compared. This must be the fruit of information 
more accurate and general, and philosophy more profound, than has 
heretofore been applied to their elucidation.” 


Of the pipes, the bear depicted by the artist must have been the 
grisly, whose habitat must have been more extended then than at pres- 
ent, being as he is, the counterpart of the great cave bear so common in 
Europe in prehistoric times. In the elephant pipe we have the keystone 
of the arch of evidence, which has been building for so many years. 
Regarding this obvious effigy of the mastodon, we can echo the words of 
the original description of the elephant mound of Wisconsin in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1872, which says: ‘‘ Is not the existence of such 
a mound good evidence of the cotemporaneous existence of the mastodon 
and the mound-builders ;” and strange to say, both the mound and the 
pipe are entirely destitute of tusks. 

One glance at the ever-recurring question, ‘‘ Who were the mound- 
builders ?”’ and I have done. 

The most commonly accepted theory is that they were a kindred race 
to the Aztecs, and that, as the traditions of the Natchez affirm, all 
the valley of the Mississippi was peopled by a race of sun worshippers 
like themselves. But this was a comparatively recent event. There 


*Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, No. 71, p- 18. 
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Was a race more advanced than the Natchez, at least more expert in min- 
ing, who preceded them, and must have occupied the country for ages, 
as the following facts will show : 5 


A recent writer (Jacob Houghton) states that a single district of Isle 
Royal, of eighteen square miles extent, had produced for these ancient 
miners more copper than the total production of richest modern mines of 
Lake Superior for the space of twenty years. He also says that this 
region supplied not only this country, but Mexico, the Antilles, Yucatan, 
Central America, and probably even South America. In this opinion, at 
least in regard to Mexico, Baron Hellwald concurred when he said* : 
** There does not exist any trace of the working of any mine of copper in 
Mexico by the natives prior to the discovery of America.” This im- 
mense traflic in copper must have preceded both the recent Indians, and 
the Natchez and their kindred. 


Another theory, just coming into vogue, is that of Rink, a learned 
Dane, who has spent many years among the Esquimanx, and is quite 
familiar with their language and traditions. He says that the Esqui- 
maux, as we know them, are an expiring race; that they did not always 
live by the sea shore and on the products of the seal fishery ; that they 
once had other habits of life, and were forced to migrate northward, 
having at one time occupied the most of this continent. 


Of this old race our oldest mound builders may have been a part (for 
I hold that there were two, if not three, races before the present Indians). 
The points in favor of this supposition are—first, the similarity in the 
shape of the crania between the Esquimaux and the old mound builders ; 
second, both people worshipped the sun and moon ; third, both were ex- 
pert carvers in stone, bone, etc. ; fourth, tradition among the Esquimaux 
point to atime when they had a way of recording their history. A 
Catholic Missionary (Rev. Eugene Vetromill) once told Mr. Haven that 
the Indians of Nova Scotia employed ‘ta series of characters, standing 
not for ideas but words.”’+ This, it is likely, they must have borrowed 
from the Esquimaux, as no modern Indians have been known to have 
had the like. Again we have good reason for supposing that our mound 
builders had a written language. Fifth, and lastly, Houghton says that 
the ancient miners of Lake Superior must have been there soon after the 
retrogradation of the glaciers, or they never would have discovered the 
mines of native copper as they did. 


*Compte Rendu du Congress Americanists, 2d sess. 1877, Vol. I, p. 51. 


Proceedings American Antiquarian Society, No. 70, p. 95. 
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Curator’s Report. 


My». President and Members of the Academy : 


Soon after my last annual report, the Museum was removed to the new 
building, the cabinet cases being transferred without the addition of any 
new ones. Since that time the collection has been constantly and rap- 
idly increasing, while our finances did not seem to warrant the very 
desirable extension of shelf room for its reception. The consequence is 
that much of what has been received has necessarily remained un- 
packed, or laid aside until we should be better prepared for the proper 
disposition of it. 

Within a few days a fine case of forty large drawers has been con- 
structed in the basement, which very much facilitates the better care and 
arrangement of the numerous specimens for which there is, as yet, no 
room in cases, as well as the duplicates which are kept for purpose of 
exchange. 

Even this work, though now in progress, is as yet but partially per- 
formed. As it is contemplated very soon to put up eight new cases for 
the Museum and Library, it is confidently hoped that we shall soon find 
suitable space for many specimens, and some considerable collections 
which have long been awaiting presentation to the public view. 

Owing to the circumstances already mentioned, I am still unable to 
present catalogues of the collections, or to enumerate in this report the 
precise number of specimens in each department which have been 
received during the year. 

IN ARCH 40OLOGY. 

Several mounds have been explored, and also a number of Indian 
burying grounds in this vicinity, by our associate, Rey. J. Gass, and 
other members. In order to pursue this highly important work to a 
greater extent and to better advantage during the coming year, it seems 
very desirable, if possible, to adopt some efficient plan to establish a 
fund to defray the expenses of such explorations. 

The most important and valuable article of any kind which has come 
into our possession during the past year, is undoubtedly another ancient 
inscribed tablet, this time of stone, and bearing, with the very interest- 
ing figures which differ from those on the other tablets, a number of 
hieroglyphic characters identical with those, and also unmistakable 
representations of several of the relics peculiar to the mound-builders. 

We have received, chiefly through Capt. Hall, the following articles, 
viz: About 35 vessels of ancient pottery from different localities—about 
half of which were broken and have been more or less imperfectly 
restored—and numerous fragments ; 2 mound builders’ pipes ; about 4550 
flint implements; about 75 stone implements; 1 relic of hammered 
copper; @ number of ornaments or charms, made of the teeth of the 
bear, elk, etc; several casts of ancient stone implements, and a few 
skulls from the mounds. 


IN GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 
Valuable researches have been made and specimens collected by Prof. 
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Barris, who has also contributed important papers on those subjects, and 

. very considerable contributions have been made by several other parties, 
as is shown by the list of donations. 


IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

We have received some very desirable acquisitions of birds, etc., from 

Mrs. Sanders, Mrs. Putnam, and others ; and several hundred species of 
marine, fresh water and land shells, and some fine corals and other 
marine specimens from several contributors. 
. In local species, most important of all, we have a very complete collec- 
tion in the department of conchology; and the very extensive entomolog- 
ical and botanical collections of Mr. Putnam and Dr. Parry, which have 
been placed here, add very much to the interest and usefulness of the 
Museum. 

Of the birds, fishes and reptiles of this locality, the collection is 
exceedingly limited and certainly demands prompt attention to make it 
What it should be. It is to be hoped that another year will not be allowed 
to pass, leaving this very important work still undone. 


The following is an approximate statement of the contents of the 
Museum at this date: 


Archceology.—From the Mounds—Copper axes, 22; copper knives, 3; 
copper awls, 14; copper beads, 285; carved stone pipes, 20; ornaments 
or charms of shell. bone, horn and teeth, 30; shell drinking vessels, 3 ; 
shell and pearl beads, several hundred; shell money, 150; mound build- 


In the Report on the Museum, page 7, under Archeology, the following 
very important articles were inadvertently omitted, viz: The three in- 
seribed tablets of bituminous shale from Mound No.3, and the inscribed 
limestone tablet from Mound No. 10 of the Cook Farm group; the 
inscribed stones from Cleona, and the small animal figure from Mound 
No. 3; all of which are described in Vol. Il of these Proceedings. 


Entomology.—Mr. Putnam’s collection of insects, about 8000 species. 


Botany.—Plants, arranged and pe Dr. Parry’s collection 
—15,000 species. 


Historical and antique relics, curiosities, etc., 200. 
Coins, mostly copper, about 400. 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. H. PRATT, Curator. 
January 1, 1879. 
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Curator’s Report. 


My. President and Members of the Academy : 


Soon after my last annual report, the Museum was removed to the new 
building, the cabinet cases being transferred without the addition of any 
new ones. Since that time the collection has been constantly and rap- 
idly increasing, while our finances did not seem to warrant the very 
desirable extension of shelf room for its reception. The consequence is 
that much of what has been received has necessarily remained un- 
packed, or laid aside until we should be better prepared for the proper 
disposition of it. 

Within a few days a fine case of forty large drawers has been con- 
structed in the basement, which very much facilitates the better careand 
arrangement of the numerous specimens for which there is, as yet, no 
room in cases, as well as the duplicates which are kept for purpose of 
exchange. 

Even this work, though now in progress, is as yet but partially per- 
formed. As it is contemplated very soon to put up eight new cases for 
the Museum and Library, it is confidently hoped that we shall soon find 
suitable space for many specimens, and some considerable collections 
which have long been awaiting presentation to the public view. 

Owing to the circumstances already mentioned, I am still unable to 
present catalogues of the collections, or to enumerate in this report the 
precise number of specimens in each department which have been 
voanoivead dnring the vear. 


restored—and numerous fragments ; 2 mound builders’ pipes ; about 4550 
flint implements; about 75 stone implements; 1 relic of hammered 
copper; @ number of ornaments or charms, made of the teeth of the 
bear, elk, etc; several casts of ancient stone implements, and a few 
skulls from the mounds. 


IN GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 
Valuable researches have been made and specimens collected by Prof. 
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Barris, who has also contributed important papers on those subjects, and 
. very considerable contributions have been made by several other parties, 
as is shown by the list of donations. 


IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


We have received some very desirable acquisitions of birds, etc., from 

Mrs. Sanders, Mrs. Putnam, and others ; and several hundred species of 
marine, fresh water and land shells, and some fine corals and other 
marine specimens from several contributors. 
. In local species, most important of all, we have a very complete collec- 
tion in the department of conchology; and the very extensive entomolog- 
ical and botanical collections of Mr. Putnam and Dr. Parry, which have 
been placed here, add very much to the interest and usefulness of the 
Museum. 

Of the birds, fishes and reptiles of this locality, the collection is 
exceedingly limited and certainly demands prompt attention to make it 
what it should be. It is to be hoped that another year will not be allowed 
to pass, leaving this very important work still undone. 


The following is an approximate statement of the contents of the 
Museum at this date: 

Archeology.—From the Mounds—Copper axes, 22; copper knives, 3: 
copper awls, 14; copper beads, 285; carved stone pipes, 20; ornaments 
or charms of shell, bone, horn and teeth, 30; shell drinking vessels, 3: 
shell and pearl beads, several hundred; shell money, 150; mound build- 
ers’ skulls, 28. Articles net from the Mounds.—Flint implements, 7500 ; 
stone implements, 800; hematite implements, 28; skulls, mostly Indian , 
29; casts of ancient Seay ITAE TERE and relies, 8: Indian pipes, bows and 
arrows, 20. 

Geology and Paleontology.—Silurian fossils, 115 species; devonian 
fossils, 145 species ; carboniferous fossils, 150 species ; cretaceous fossils, 
30 species. 

Mineralogy.—About 300 species of minerals named, and a fine collec- 
tion of quartz crystals. 

Zoology and Natural Historya—Mammals, mounted. 13 species; birds, 
mounted, 90 specimens; bird skins, unmounted, 50 specimens; birds’ 
eggs, 40 species; skulls of animals and birds, 42 species ; land and fresh 
water shells, 400 species; marine shells, 500 species; marine corals, 
sponges, crabs, etc., 50 species. 

Entomology.—Mr. Putnam’s collection of insects, about 8000 species. 


Botany.—Plants, arranged and re eee Dr. Parry’s collection 
—15,000 species. 


Historical and antique relics, curiosities, etc., 200. 
Coins, mostly copper, about 400. 
Respectfully submitted. 


January 1, 1879. 


W. H. PRATT, Curator. 
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Report of the Treasurer. 


To the Davennort Academy of Natural Sciences: 


Your Treasurer respectfully presents this, the report of his accounts for 
the year 1878, hoping the same may meet with your approval. 


The accounts of Dr. M. B. Cochran, ex- Treasurer, for the month of Jan- 


uary, 1878, are included herein. 


GENERAL FUND. 


Receipts. 

Balance received from ex-Treasurer...$ 14 69 
Error in account with Dr. Burtis........ 50 
Tnitiation fees..........-.ccccscccsccsccessesoners 99 00 
DYES TODAS 1G rccecccavccersevsncossoscaeccseanse 17 00 
OWES POR 181i cc-ce-scsacccsensceccsconscscacconcrs 82 00 
Dues OL 1878. .c.ncccccesecscce coveesssnscuncosen 173 00 
Received from Art Assoeiation for 

JADILOL........-.csreccccens ccsoaceeescceeecs 35 00 
Received from Scott County Medical 

Society for use Of TOOMS.......0..+6 9 00 
Received from Prof. Hailman for use 

OERTOOM ese esetecccces centr eearsaccoccenacese 6 00 


Received from Chairman of Finance 
Committee balance from borrowed 


Expenditures. ; 

Janitor........ spiceuuecdoaccareneseaaatenet eam $142 25 
Gael aeiibenos cates cconccaseranesdavaseccterecemmens 47 95 
Goal svccccsesiseus osentescvesasosacusrtesCeeulasesama 5415 
Freight and eXpress..........ccccccecseeseess 42 53 
Grading Fund, paid to Chairman of 

Grading Committee.........seeceecceeee 18 00 
Rent.Of, Olt OOMS Ss ascuscaneviaseeeseenreaes 42 92 
UMSUTANICE <ccvacsusscusecsetssaceasecataasgeeeeeee 52 50 
Comnnission on collections............-.06 15 70 
Extra services and investigations...... 89 50 
Materials and SUNATieS..............0seeceee 41 15 

Totalocs.ccievivkimetestieecesetvnceeeeeeee $576 65 
General Fund balance........-..+-+ «. 4414 
Paid to Endowment Fund........ Seaveene 24 69 

otal PalAMGesre--ceccnesnesenceteenaseee $ 19 45 


ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Received from M. B Cochran, ex- 
MPN CAS ECU naceeventsdeoscsssnteaasaces-sncees $ 2517 
Received from John antes Treasurer 


Opening Committee... 36 
Received from Capt. T. F Roblisdas 

life-membership fee............-+2020+++ 50 00 
Received from A.J. Lerch & Bro., do- 

MEALLD Dice segssnenaceecerccsrscsas ssc seaesenanss 


Received from General Fund.... 


Unpaid Orders. 


Gas Co., meter connection..................3 300 
Age SUI CO AN seescnusanseheshocssccescacase 7 45 
Gas, October and Novembey.............. 7 35 
DOMMWROW GC) cscre-tescespectan-eseessnacceacess 3 60 
De PU MaMa Oe MNESS: eesreesereesseee secs. 1215 
J.D. Putnam, postage.....cccccceeeesserseeee 66 41 
DOC WET iid Kc nesvneraseesaupansteenswecasnevessniers 34 15 

$134 11 


Respectfully submitted. 
Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 1, 1879. 


| 


Paid E. Baker on order.........++. 
Paid A. J. Lerch on order........ 
Paid Walter Hender on order... 
Paid John Rowe on Order........scccseeeee 
Total ccvsacwacenes acces masussaane pas cevacneghAUaiee 


AND ASSETS. 


Assets on Hand. 
Dues uncollected.............sseeessseerereeees $109 00 


$128 4% 


H. C. Futon, Treasurer. 
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Report of Finance Committee. 


To the Board of Trustees Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences : 

GENTLEMEN :—It is made the duty of the Finance Committee to ex- 
amine into the business affairs of the Academy, and to report the results 
at the annual meeting. Having made careful examination of the various 
accounts, your Committee would respecifully submit the following 
report, viz: 

GENERAL FUND. 
The entire receipts and expenditures ou this account are as follows: 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
Cash on hand, January 2, 1878........... $ 1469 AMOUNT Paid: JANItON> cic. coceceselseniove $142 25 
Cash from annual dues.............0..0000 268 00 i AMOUME PAG: PAS At oi ccscescecesateuteeeeesece 47 95 
Cash from initiation fees.................. 9900 | Amount paid coal........ up oaaamesesnoetessants 5415 
Cash from Art Association................. 35 00 Amount paid freight and express...... 53 03 
Cash from Medical Society.......... ...... 909 | Aimount paid rent old :ooms.... 
Cash from Endowment Fund............ 421 60 Amount paid insurance............... Se 
Cash from ether sources........-....0.. 650 | Amount paid commissions................ 
Amount paid extra services, etc......... 89 59 
| Amount paid sundries...............ccceseee 
| Amount paid publication 
| Amount paid Endowment Fund........ 24 69 
Gashitony hard 25. sccss cahextatenvassuvedsasorss 15 45 
$853 79 | $853 79 


The Treasurer’s report shows unpaid orders on this account of $144.11, 
and this while the receipts for the year have more than paid its ordinary 
running expenses. This was because of outstanding indebtedness exist- 
ing at the commencement of the year, and which has been liquidated, 
as shown by Treasurer’s report. To meet this there remains uncollected 
dues to the amount of $111, making with the $15.45, cash on hand, an 
aggregate of $125.45, and leaving only a small deficiency. 


ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Receipts. ' Expenditures. 

Cash from Dr. Cochran, Treasurer...$ 20% 92 Amount paid E, Baker, grading......$ 96 75 
Cash from ladies’ special fund......... 455 36 Amount paid F. Kirk, building. ...... 1,169 94 
Cash from subscriptions.................. 501 7 | Amount paid Mrs. Newcomb........... 223 50 
Mashifrom loanayreicses ne cece 1,30900 | Amount paid extra on building...... 248 64 
Cash from General Fund............... 2469 | Amount paid Mrs. Fitch note......... 300 00 
Cash from interest..........6...00 Gein: 1067 | Amount paid interest.................. 32 24 
Amount paid to General Fund_....... 421 60 

Amount paid ladies’ special fund..... 67 

$2,493 34 | $2,493 34 


There are several items included in this account which properly belong 
to the Generai Fund account, and to that extent the loan was for the 
benefit of that fund, but that part of the loan having been paid, this 
complication is thereby removed. 


[Reports, D. A. N. S., 1878.] 2 {Jan., 1879.) 
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LADIES’ SPECIAL FUND. 


Receipts. | EBxpenditures. 
Cash from entertainments................. $873 75 Paid expenses of entertainments...... $185 43 
Cash from subscriptions.................... 4875 | Paid for grading and fencing......... 128 35 
Cash from other SOUrCES......c00.cc0ee senses 36 05 | Paid for plastering and finishing....... 45 12 
Cash from Endowment Fund............. Ty here Paid for drawers for Curator.............. 4075 
| Paid to Endowment Fund..............0. 455 36 
| Balance cash on hand, Jan 1, 1879..... 104 21 
$959 22 $959 22 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts. Expenditures. 
Cash on General Fund................009 432 19 Paid on account General Fund........ $ 813 65 
Cash on Endowment Fund............... 2,013 29 Paid on account Endowment Fund.. 2,071 07 
Cash on Ladies’ Special Fund........... 958 55 Faid on ace’nt Ladies’ Special Fund.. 399 65 
| Cash on hand, Jan. 1,1879..... sss. 119 66 
otal eeelpts:ccsa.ccccese svvese-es sees $3,404 03 | Total expenditures............000.+...93,404 03 


Deducting from the amount of total receipts ($3,404.03) the amount of 
money borrowed ($1,300), and it leaves the sum of $2,104.03 as the actual 
receipts from all sources during the year. 


ESTIMATES FOR COMING YEAR. 


Hxpenses. Receipts. 
CVA LAS) cherer Pp epecr ere penceeee Wess ieite Seeecoroee $120 00 Prom anne (dw esters ees $325 00 
NRGS wwe wresseiedvesves ec sszese SUiteTe Le ee 36 00 Initiation fees........ abstede cesta reeezee Bre 100 00 
GOA east Sessasotsa doce cccteactecessee one 50 00 
WNSUTANCE:.- cy eer cena 12 50 
Stationery and postage..............00-.... 3000 
Breight: amd xpress: c:.csccsesncseecseteese 40 00 
ILMLONCS ties, tacvesecvens aes sseve ccsdes<iosinect echoes 150 00 
$438 50 $425 00 


It will thus be seen that the receipts from dues of members and initia- 
tion fees will more than provide for ordinary running expenses, and 
furnish nearly enough to meet the extraordinary item of interest. There 
are items of expense, such as amounts paid for explorations, investiga- 
tions, and other extraordinary expenditures, but as these are usually 
provided for by subscriptions or festivals, they are not included in the 
above estimates. In like manner the funds are raised to carry on the 
publication, and hence no estimates are made therefor. 


INDEBTEDNESS. 


Aside from the general indebtedness above referred to, there still 
remains due, on account of Endowment or Building Fund, the sum of 
$1,500, which is drawing ten per cent. interest. This loan was made of 
Mrs. P. V. Newcomb, on the simple notes of the Academy, without 
mortgage or other security. The Academy should be relieved from this 
burden at the earliest practicable moment. Doubtless this can be done 
by subscription. Several persons have heretofore made liberal offers to 
join in any such subscription which should liquidate the entire indebted- 
ness of the Society. The depression in business has, however, been so 
great during the past year. it has not been deemed advisable to ask this 


REPORT OF PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. rial 


of our over-burdened community. The hope is entertained that this 
may be accomplished during the coming year. It is therefore recom- 
mended that a conditional subscription be started for this purpose at an 
early day, the condition being that no payments are to be made until the 
entire amount of our indebtedness is subscribed. That the benefits of 
this institution to the city are fully appreciated, has been evidenced in 
the past by the generous support of our citizens, and to their large and 
ready liberality we can therefore recommend this enterprise with entire 
confidence that it will be sustained. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES E, PUTNAM, 
H. C. FULTON, 
WILLIAM RENWICK, 
Davenport, Jan. 1, 1879. Finance Committee. 


[NorEe.—Since the preparation of the foregoing report there have been some small amounts 
of receipts and expenditures on the Treasurer’s account, which will produce some slight varia- 
tions between his balances and the amounts above stated.—C. E. P.] 


Report of Publication Committee. 


To the President and Members of the Academy of Natural Sciences : 


GENTLEMEN :—The Publication Committee beg leave to offer the fol- 
owing report in reference to the publications of the Academy for the 
past year (1878) : 

Under the favorable arrangements made with Mr. J. D. Putnam, the 
second part of Volume II, Proceedings D. A. N.S., has been printed up 
to page 288, including, besides the condensed records of meetings, etc., 
original papers on Archeology, Geology, Conchology, Entomology and 
Botany, presented during the year, and bringing the Academy transac- 
tions neariy up to date. Some difficulties in the matter of engravings to 
illustrate the accompanying papers have delayed the final publication, 
which it is hoped may be completed early the present season, so as to 
allow the prompt distribution of second part Vol. II. Itis desirable that 
this should include the Academy proceedings, embracing the present 
annual meeting, reports of officers, etc., but as the arrangements with 
Mr. Putnam only called for a volume of ‘not less than 300 pages”; all 
excess over this will need to be specially provided for by the Academy, 
which, in the satisfactory completion of Mr. Putnam’s agreement, has 
reaped the full value of his gratuitous labors in superintending publica- 
tion, proof-reading, etc.,—results apparent in the great number of 
valuable publications constantly receiyed from kindred societies all over 
the world, as well as giving character and reputation to the Academy 
and the place of its location, the value of which it would be difficult to 
estimate. Unnecessary as it would seem, in view of what has been thus 
far attained, to argue on the importance of continuing the publication of 
Proceedings, your Committee deem it their duty to present some facts 
indicating a lack of appreciation by the resident members of the Academy, 
in remarkable contrast to the very flattering notices received elsewhere, 
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By reference to the subscription list it appears that out of a regular 
membership numbering 244 names, only thirty-eight (less than one-sixth) 
have subscribed anything ; the total of subscriptions inside the Acad- 
emy has been seventy copies. less than one-fourteenth of the published 
edition. 

It is apparent from previous experience that if each member of the 
Academy would subscribe for only a single copy, the publication could 
be continued without difficulty, and enlarged in direct proportion to the 
growth of the Academy. But in view of the apparent indifference of 
actual members, the paramount importance of continuing the publica- 
tion, on which it is safe to say the future standing and usefulness of the 
Academy largely depends, suggests the advisability of placing this work 
on an independent basis, either by securing a publication fund, procuring 
the necessary type, or any other means that may secure its perma- 
nence. The burden which has heretofore rested on one not the most 
able to bear it, and whose scientific labors might be more profitably 
directed in original researches, urgently calls for some definite and 
effectual action by all the well-wishers of the Academy. 


A doubt at one time expressed that sufficient appropriate material 
would be available to keep up the publication to a proper scientific 
standard, has not been realized; on the contrary it has been found — 
necessary to condense the papers presented in order to include them in the 
current volume, and some desirable communications have been deferred. 
The proper gauge of the scientific value of the publication thus far 
issued, is found in the prompt response by way of exchanges with old 
established kindred associations, of which the report of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary affords full details. It is not too much to say that every 
single volume issued brings back in return ten times its pecuniary value, 
besides making accessible for the first time in the history of Davenport 
a really desirable library of scientific reference. Furthermore, these 
accessions will continue in an increasing ratio, just as long as we show 
our vitality by keeping up the publication, which as the natural result of 
experience will doubtless show a steady improvement to meet the just 
_ demands of a progressive age and country. 

Respectfully submitted. 
CC pPARRYs 
R. J. FARQUHARSON, 
J. DUNCAN PUTNAM, 
W. H. PRATT, 
W. H. BARRIS, 
January 1, 1879. Committee. 


(The substance of the reports of the Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, and of the 
Librarian, having been included in the President’s Address, they are here omitted. ] 


The reports were received and ordered filed. 
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The President announced the next business in order to be the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. 


Dr. Parry then said :— 


The new year is generally considered a suitable time for the settle- 
ment of old accounts, and this Academy has a long-standing debt, which 
perhaps it will never be in a condition to repay, but should be at least 
acknowledged. It is quite unnecessary to explain to any here present 
that the actual success and present prosperity of the Academy has been 
coincident with the interest taken init by woman. It was a Woman’s 
Centennial Association that first inaugurated and successfully carried 
out the publication of Proceedings, on which, more than any other one 
thing, the scientific character and standing of the Academy abroad has 
been firmly established. The very ground beneath our feet is the sponta- 
neous gift of a generous woman, and this commodious building, which 
affords us a permanent home, from lowest foundation stone to highest 
roof-crest, if not the direct work of woman’s hand, has been wrought 
out and completed under the inspiring influence of a woman’s heart. It 
has been proposed, and [ doubt not will meet the spontaneous approval 
of all present, to recognize this obligation in a very appropriate way, as 
well as adding a crowning glory to the institution, by electing Mrs. C. 
E. PUTNAM President of the Academy for the ensuing year. I therefore 
move that the usual formal ballot be suspended, and the above nomina- 
tion be acted on by acclamation and a rising vote. 


The motion was carried, and Mrs. Putnam was unanimously 
elected. 


The thanks of the Academy were voted to Dr. Farquharson 
for the able and efficient manner in which he has performed the 
duties of President during the past year. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam. 

Vice-Presidents—Wnu. H. Pratr, Dr. C. C. Parry. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. Duncan Purnam. 

Leecording Secretary—Cuar.es E. Harrison. 

Treasurer—H. ©. Futton. 

Librarian—Dr. R. J. Farquwarson. 

Curator—Wm. H. Prarrv. 

Trustees for three years—Rry. S. S. Huntine, Wm. Rierr, 
Dr. E. H. Hazen, Dr. R. J. Farquuarson. 


Adjourned to Wednesday, January 7th, 1880. 


AP PING paras 


Additions to the Library during 1877.* 


I. FROM INDIVIDUALS. 


Austin E. P., Cambridge, Mass. On the species of Sunius and Pzede- 
rus found in the U.S. (Austin.) On the species of Coleoptera described 
by Mr. J. W. Randall (Sprague & Austin). Catalogue of the Coleoptera 
of Mt. Washington, N. H. (Austin & LeConte). 

Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, Mich. Fourth Registration Report of 
Michigan, Vital Statistics, 1870. Fifth Registration Report of Michigan, 
Vital Statistics, 1871. Transactions of Michigan State Medical Society 
for 1876. A case of Puerperal Septic Fever (Northrop & Baker.) Tlumi- 
nating Oils in Michigan (Kedzie). The Cause of Chorea (Baker). <Ad- 
dress on Idiocy and the treatment of Idiots (Wilber): and on Heredity 
and Marriage (McGraw). Toledo Board of Health, Mortality Report for 
September, 1°77, and History of the Board. Cerebro Spinal Meningitis 
(Baker). Meteorological Blank of Michigan State Board of Health and 
Ozone Scale. First published transactions of the Lansing Scientific 
Association, November, 1875. 

Baker, Dr. J. W. H., Davenport. Fifth Annual Report of the New 
York State Cabinet of Natural History, 1852. 

Barfoot, Prof. Jos. L., Salt Lake City, Utah. Fac-simile of the brass 
plates recently taken from a mound in the vicinity of Kinderhook, Pike 
Co., Ills., April 16th, 1843, from ‘‘ Times and Seasons” and ‘‘ Quincy 
Whig.’’ Various Salt Lake newspapers containing matter of scientific 
interest. 

Bassett, Homer F., Waterbury, Conn. ‘‘To American Naturalists?’ — 
a circular on collecting Galls and Gall Insects. 

Butler, Prof. J. D., Madison, Wisconsin. Governmental Patronage of 
Knowledge (Butler). Prehistoric Wisconsin (Butler). 

Calkins, W. W., Chicago, Ills. The Geological Formations of La Salle 
Co., and their organic remains (Calkins). Land and Fresh Water Shells 
of La Salle Co., Ill. (Calkins). Catalogue of Marine Collections in Natural 
History, Cabinet of W. W. Calkins, 1875. Catalogue of Landand Fresh 
Water Shells, collection of W. W. Calkins, 1874-75. Catalogue of Books, 
private collection of W. W. Calkins, Chicago, 1873. Condition and 
doings of the Boston Society of Natural History, May, 1865, May, 1866, 
and May, 1868, three pamphlets. Bulletin of the International Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, No. 2, February, 1877. Several circulars, ete. 

Calvin, Prof. S., Iowa City, lowa. Illustrations of some Devonian 
Fossils from Independence, Iowa, photograph. 

Chambers, V. T., Covington, Ky. Papers on Tineina and Entomostra- 
cea of Colorado. 


*From the records of the Corresponding Secretary. 
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Comstock, Prof. Theo. B.. Ithaca, N. Y. Aquatic School of Natural 
History, Bulletin No. 2, May 12th, 1877. Brazilian Ants (Comstock). 
Yellowstone National Park (Comstock). 

Crandall, J. A., Davenport. Finance Report, 1866. Reports of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1868-71. Oration at the Commence- 
ment of Iowa College, by Rev. G. F. Magoun, July 8th, 1855. Davenport 
City Directory, 1870-71. Davenport City Directory, 1874-75. Map of 
Texas, California and Oregon, 1846. Perry’s Spelling Book, Brookfield, 
Mass., 1820. 

Crosby, W. E., Davenport, lowa, in payment of his dues. Chemical 
News, 4 vols. ; 1 number missing. 

Croswell, C. Mound Explorations in south-eastern Missouri (Croswell). 

Dalrymple, kev. Dr. E. A., Baltimore, Md. Relatio Itineris in Mary- 
landium; narrative of a voyage to Maryland, 1635-1637, Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary, 1874. Excerpta ex diversus Litteris Missionariorum ab anno 1638 
ad annum 1677, Baltimore, January, 1877. 

Dimmick, Dr. L. N., Santa Barbara, Cal. Record of Temperature at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., April 1, 1876, to April 1, 1877 (Dimmick). 

Dooley, James, Davenport. Address of Hon. C. Nourse at the Centen- 
nial, September 7, 1876. 

Engelmann, Dr. Geo. J., St. Louis, Mo. Two photographs of collec- 
tions of Mound Builders’ Pottery from Missouri. 

Farlow, Prof. W. G., Boston, Mass. Botanical Papers from Bulletin of 
Bussey Institute, March, 1876. Notes on common diseases, caused by 
Fungi. On some Algez new to the United States. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. J., Davenport. Scientific American Supplement, 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 1876-77. Boston Journal of Chemistry, Vols. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


Field, Burr K., Mt. Washington, Baltimore Co., Md. A Genealogical 
Sketch of the Family of Field. Johns Hopkins University, Inauguration 
of President Gilman, February 22, 1876. Johns Hopkins University, 
Second Annual Report, Baltimore, Md., 1877. Scientific Results of the 
Exploration of Alaska, under charge of W. H. Dall, 1865-74, Vol, I, No. 
1. Dec. 1876. 

Flagler, Col. D. W., Rock Island Arsenal. History of Rock Island 
Arsenal (Flagler). Report upon Ornithological Specimens collected in 
1871-72-73 by Wheeler’s Expedition. Catalogue of Plants, Wheeler’s 
Expedition, 1871-72-73. Preliminary Report on Invertebrate Fossils, 
Wheeler’s Expedition, 1871-72-73. Systematic Catalogue of the Verte- 
brata of the Eocene of New Mexico. Report of the Chief of Engineers 
Bos. A, (876, 5 vols. 

French, Chas. A., Davenport. Scientific American, 7 vols. 

French, Chas., Davenport. Geology of Iowa, Hall, 2 vols. 

Glover, Prof. Townend, Washington, D. C. Manuscript Notes from my 
Journal: Illustrations of Hemiptera Heteroptera (Glover). 

Haines, Mrs. Mary P., Richmond, Ind. Transactions of Indiana 
Horticultural Society. 

Holmes, W. H., Davenport. Geological Survey of Illinois, Vol. I and 
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IL. Ruttan on Warming and Ventilation. Farmer’s Library, Vol. I, 
Petzholdt’s Chemistry, &c. Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1867 (Brown & Taylor). 

Howgate, Capt. H. W.. U. S. N., Washington, D.C. Polar Colonization 
and Exploration (Howgate), 2 pamphlets. 

Hunting, Rev. S. S., Davenport. Noticé of Megatherium Cuvierii. 
Daily Programme of American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Nashville, 1877. 

Le Oonte, Dr. John L., Philadelphia, Pa. Methods of subduing Inju- 
rious Insects. 

Lesslie, Chas. C., Davenport. Davenport City Directory, 1853. Twin 
Cities Directory, 1856-57. Davenport Gazette, February 27th and March 
6th, 1851. Michigan State Journal, October 26th, 1854, 

Love. John. Machine Guns: The Gatling Battery, The Agas and 
Claxton Guns, The French and Montigny Mitreleurs (R. J. Gatling). 

Lynch, E. P., Davenport. The Recent Origin of Man (Southwell). 

Marsh, Prof. O. C., New Haven, Conn. Description of an Ancient 
Sepulchral Mound (Marsh). On the Odontornithes or Birds with Teeth 
(Marsh). Observations on the Metamorphoses of Sirodon into Ambly- 
stoma (Marsh). Structure of the Skull and Limbs in Mosasauroid 
Reptiles (Marsh). Description of Remains of a New Enaleosaurian 
(Marsh). Principal Characters of the Corypliodentide (Marsh). Address 
as President American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Nashville, 1877 (Marsh). 

Mason, Prof. O. T., Washington, D.C. Latimer Collection of Antiqui- 
ties from Porto Rico in the National Museum at Washington (Mason). 

Meehan, Thos., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Darwin on the Fertilization of 
Flowers ( Meehan). 

Moody, J. D., Mendota, Ill. On the Rockford Tablet (Moody). 

Miller, S. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. American Palzeozoic Fossils. Cincin- 
nati Quarterly Journal of Science, vols. 1, 2. 

Morse, Prof. Edward S., Salem, Mass. On the early stages of Tere- 
bratula sepentrionalis (Morse). Embryology of Terebratulina (Morse). 
On the systematic position of the Brachiopoda (Morse). Remarks on the 
relations of Anomia (Morse). Remarks on the adaptive coloration of 
Mollusea (Morse). Description of a new species of Cyclocardia (Morse). 
The Brachiopoda, a division of Annelida (Morse). Position of the Bra- 
chiopoda in the Animal Kingdom (Morse). On a diminutive form of 
Buccinum undatum ¢, a case of natural selection (Morse). Address by 
Vice-President E. S. Morse before Am. Assoc. Adv. Sci., Buffalo, 
August, 1876. On the early stages of an Ascidian (Cynthia pyriformis, 
Rathk.) (Morse). On the Tarsus and Carpus of Birds (Morse). On the 
oviducts and embryology of Terebratula (Morse). List of Scientific 
Works and Memoirs of Edward S. Morse, 1857-1876. 

Moulton, M. M., Monticello, Iowa. Review of the Meteorology of 
Monticello, Jones Co., Lowa (Moulton). 

Myers, Dr. R. D., Davenport. Annals of Towa, six numbers. 

Olmstead, Prof. L. G., Furt Edward, N. Y. Visit to Dr. Asa Fitch 
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at Fitch’s Point, Washington Co., N. Y., July 5-6, 1877. Cut of beveled 
arrow head from Illinois. 

Osten Sacken, Baron C. R., Newport, R. I. Notes on.some Diptera 
from the Island Guadaloupe, collected by Dr. E. Palmer. Onthe N. A. 
species of the Genus Syrphus. Western Diptera (Osten Sacken). 


Palmer, Dr. Edward, Cambridge, Mass. Observations on Polyzoa (A. 
Hyatt). Check List of Ferns of America north of Mexico. Remarks on 
some Crustacea of Pacific Coast, &c. (Lockington). Description of a 
new genus and three new species of Decapod Crustaceans ‘( Lockington). 
Description of a new genus and three new species of Sessile Eyed Crus- 
taceans (Harford). Description of seventeen new species of Crustacea 
(Lockington). American Naturalist, Vols. VIII and 1X. Gould’s Re- 
port on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts, 2d ed. (Binney). Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Vols. 22, 
23, 24, 25. Statistics of U. S. Census. 1850. Prospectus of Birds of 
Florida (C. J. Maynard). Hymenoptera Texana (Cresson). Authenti- 
cated copy of last Will, &c., of George Washington, &c., 1868. Memoir 
of John Adams (Wm. Church), 1827. Lecture on Life of Dr. Franklin, 
&c., London, 1842. Report on Chemistry of the Earth (7. Sterry Hunt). 
U.S. Blue Book, Register of Federal Offices and Salaries, 1868-69. The 
Language of the Dakotah or Sioux Indians (Roevig). Reports of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1855 to 1872 inclusive, 18 vols. Re- 
ports of Board of Indian Commissioners, 1862, 1870, 1871, 1872. 
Second Annual Conference of Board of Indian Commissioners, Jan- 
uary 15th, 1873. Report on Condition of Indian Tribes, 1867. Min- 
eral Resources west of the Rocky Mountains, 1869 (Raymond). Mining 
Statistics west of the Rocky Mountains. 1870 (Raymond). Bureau of 
Statistics, Report on Immigration, 1869-7i. U.S. Geological Survey of 
Colorado and New Mexico, 1869; of Wyoming, &c., 1870; of Montana, 
&e., 1871 (Hayden). 


Parker, Geo. W., Liberty Township, Scott Co., Iowa. The Book of 
Mormon, 1830, Ist ed. (Joseph Smith). U.S. Register, 1837 (Phelps & 
Squires). Notes on Wisconsin Territory, 1836 (Lieut. Albert M. Lea.) 

Parry, Dr. C. C., Davenport. Contributions to the Botany of North 
America (Asa Gray). Early Exploration and Settlement of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, an historical address (C. C. Parry). Fourth Report of the 
State Cabinet of Natural History of New York, 1851. Insects Injurious 
to Vegetation in Illinois (Walsh). List of the Pseudoneuroptera of 
Illinois (Walsh). On the Genera of Aphid found in the United States 
(Walsh). Fire Blight; two new foes of the apple and pear ( Walsh). 
The Practical Entomologist, Vol. I, No.1. The Evolution. Vol. I, No. 1. 


Perkins, Prof. Geo. H., Burlington, Vt. On certain internal parasites 
of Domestic Animals (Perkins). On certain Injurious Insects ( Perkins). 
On some fragments of Pottery from Vermont (Perkins). 

Pinart, Alphonso L., Paris, France. Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Dene-Dindjie, &c., par M. ’ Abbe Petitot, Paris, 1874. Voyages 4 la cote 

(Reports, D. A. N. S., 1878.] 3 [Jan., 1879.] 
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nord-ouest de l’Amerique, 1870-72, par Alph. L. Pinart, Vol. I, part 1, 
(Histoire Naturelle), Paris, 1875. 
Plummer, Chas. G., Davenport. Vermont Journal, 1819-20, 2 vols. 


Pratt, W. H., Davenport. Mansill’s Almanac for 1877. History of 
New York, 1831 (Hastman). Proceedings of State Teachers’ Association 
at Grinnell, lowa, Dec. 26, 27, 28, 1876. White’s History of New York. 
Philosophy of the Weather (Butler). Atmospheric System (Butler). 
Elements of Meteorology. Worcester’s Gazetteer of the United States, 
1818. Chapin’s Gazetteer of the United States, 1841. Iowa Instructor, 
Vol. I, 1859-60. Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology, 1840. Semi-Tropical 
Magazine, Vol. III, Nos.3 and 4. Ancient Egypt and the Pharoahs, 2 
vols. (Kenrick). Three Years in the Pacific (Ruschenberger). Ships and 
Propellers (Nystrom). Scientific American, January to December, 1877, 
2 vols. Scientific American Supplement, July to December, 1877, 1 vol. 

Price, Hiram, M. C., Davenport. Congressional Directory, Forty-Fifth 
Congress, first session, October 18, 1877. Compendum of Ninth Census 
of the United States. 

Putnam, Charles E., Davenport. Documents relating to the Colonial 
History of the State of New York, 4to, Vols. I-X. Documentary His- 
tory of New York, Vols. I, Il. 

Putnam, J. D., Davenport. Second Annual Report on Geological Sur- 
vey of New Jersey, 1855. First Annual Report on Geology of New 
Hampshire, 1841 (0. 7. Jackson). First Annual Report on Geology of 
Kansas, 1866 (6. F. Mudge). Systematic Catalogue of Vertebrata of the 
Eocene of New Mexico, 1874 (Cope). Annual Report of the State Geoio- 
gist of New Jersey, 1869 (Cook). Sixth Annual Report on Iisects of 
Missouri (Filey). Eighth Annual Report on Insects of Missouri (Riley). 
Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, Vol. VI, Nos. 
5-15, 1855-58. Foster’s Geological Chart. Entomological Contributions 
from Proc. D. A. N.S., Vol. I, 1876. 

Redfield, J. H., Philadelphia, Pa. Sketch ot the Geographical Route 
of a Great Railway from New York to Rock Island, New York, 1830 
(Wm. C. Redfield). 

Riepe, Wm., Davenport. Scientific American, new series, Vols. 3, 4, 5. 

Riley, Chas. V., St. Louis, Mo. On the larval character and habits of 
Blister Beetles, &c. 

Ross, W. F., Davenport. Scientific American, seven volumes. 

Rush, Horatio N., Chicago, Ill. ‘Three photographs of Mound Builders’ 
Pottery from Missouri. : 

Sheldon, Prof. D. S., Davenport. Scientific American, seven volumes. 

Sammons, Stephen, Order of Replevin, with signatures, 
John C. Spenser, 1814. Original Army Account of Voleart Veeder 
Johnston, 1782. Original Notice of Election of Major Fonda, Senator, 
1787. Ulster County Gazette, Washington’s death, Jan. 4th, 1800. 
Pamphlet on Imprisonment, 1806. Commission of Peter Kilds, Ensign, 
with original signatures of DeWitt Clinton and J. C. W. Yates, 1820. 

Shroyer, J. E., Cincinnati, Ohio. Ohio Agricultural Reports, 1871, 772, 
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73, 74, °75, five vols. Ohio Statistics, 1872-73-74, three vols. Ohio 
Railway Report, one vol. 

Stearns, Robert E. C., Oakland, Cal. Sketch of Prof. P. P. Carpen- 
ter. Sketch of Col. Jewett. 

Sterling, Dr. E., Cleveland, Ohio. An Historico-Geographical Descrip- 
tion of the North and Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia (Von Strahlen- 
burg), London, 1738, Travels through the States of North America and 
Canada in 1795-96-97, by Isaac Weld, jr., London, 1800. Treatise on the 
Artificial Propagation of Fish, by Dr. Theodotus Garlick. Cleveland. 1857. 

Steiger E., New York. Catalogues of German Scientific Books. 

Sutton, George. Glacial or Ice Deposits in Boone County, Ky., of two 
distinct periods (Sutton). 

True, Mrs. D. S., Davenport. Annals of Iowa, 10 vols. 

Underwood, John, Muscatine, Iowa. Source and Effects of Power, and 
its Relations to Attraction and Gravitation. 

Whitfield, R. P., Albany, N. Y. Preliminary Report on the Paleontol- 
ogy of the Black Hills ( Whitfield). 

Wilder, Prof. Burt G., Ithaca, N. Y. Gar Pikes, old and young. 

Winchell, Prof. N. H., Minneapolis, Minn. Geological and Natural 
History Survey of Minnesota—Second Annual Report for 1873; Fourth 
Report for 1875; Fifth Report for 1876 ( Winchell). Bulletin of the Minne- 
sota Academy of Natural Sciences for 1875 and 1876. On the Economi- 
eal Geology of the region of Cheboygan and Old Mackinac, State of 
Michigan (Winchell). On the Parallelism of Devonian Outerops in 
Michigan and Ohio (Winchell). On the Hamilton in Ohio ( Winchell). 
Report of a Reconnaisance of the Black Hills of Dakotah in 1874, by 
Capt. Wm. Ludlow (N. H. Winchell, Geologist). Geological Survey of 
Ohio: Counties of Sandusky, Seneca, Wyandot and Marion, 1871 ( Win- 
chell). 

Wright, Hon. Geo., U. S. Senator, Des Moines. Report of U. S. Fish 
Commission, 1873-74, 1874-75. Ninth Report of U. S. Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories (Hayden), 1875. Memorial Ad- 
dresses on Henry Wilson. Memorial Addresses on Allen T. Carpenter. 
Survey of certain Rivers in North Carolina for a Canal, &ce. 

Witter, F. M., Muscatine, Iowa. Catalogue of fowa Mollusca in Collec~ 
tion of F. M. Witter, March, 1877. 


lI. FROM SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
UNITED STATES. 
ALABAMA. 
Geological Survey of Alabama. List of Shells (James Lewis). 
CALIFORNIA. 
California State University. Catalogue, 1877. 
Mercaniile Library Association, San Francisco. Twenty-Fourth An- 
nual Report. P 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Smithsonian Institution. Contributions to Knowledge, Vols. X-XXI. 
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Annual Reports of the Smithsonian Institution, 1853, 1875, 1876. Synop- 
sis of American Wasps (DeSausure). Science for the People (Twining). 
Archeological Collection of United States National Museum at the 
Smithsonian Institution (Raw). Explorations of Aboriginal Remains of 
Tennessee (Jones). Secretary’s Report for 1876.* 

Interior Department. United States National Musewn—Bulletin of 
the U. 8. National Museum, Nos. 5, 6,7, 8,9. Classification of Animal 
Resources of the United States (Goode). U. 8. Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Territories (F. V. Hayden)—Final Report, Vol. 
IX, Invertebrate Paleontology (Meek); Vol. X, North American 
Rodentia (Cones & Allen). Ninth Annual Report, 1875. Bulletin, Vol. 
III, Nos. 1,2,3,4. Miscellaneous Publications: No. 1, List of Eleva- 
tions, 4th ed. (Gannett). No.7, Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa 
Indians. No. 8, Fur Bearing Animals of the United States (Cowes). 
U. S. Bureau of Education—Circulars Nos. 1 and 2, 1877. 

U.S. Entomological Commission. Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2. Circulars 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Navy Department, U. S. Naval Observatory. Report on the difference 
of Longitude between Washington and Ogden, Utah (Eastman). Cor- 
rections to Eastman’s Tables of the Moon. Washington Astronomical 
and Metearological Observations, 1874. Announcement of the Discovery 
of Satellites of Mars, August, 1877. 

War Department, Engineer Office. Report of the Chief Engineers, 
1876, 3 vols. U.S. Geological Survey of the 40th Parallel (Jting); Vol. 
VI, Microscopic Petrography (Zirkel); Vol. Il, Descriptive Geology, 
(Hague & Emmons). U.S. Geographical Survey west of the 100th Meri- 
dian ( Wheeler) ; Vol. 1V, Paleontology ( White & Cope). Ordnance Office— 
History of Rock Island Arsenal (Flagler). Signal Service Office—Daily 
Bulletin, Signal Service U. 8. A., Dec., 1873 to Sept., 1874. 

Field and Forest, Washington, OC. R. Dodge, Editor. Vol. Il, No. 7 
to Vol. IIT, No. 6. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences. Historical Sketch, Constitution, &c. 

Chicago Historical Society. Illinois Association of Sons of Vermont, 
1877. Report of Chicago Public Library. 

Illinois Museum of Natural History. Bulletin No. 1. 

Illinois State Historical Library and Natural History Museum. Cir- 
cular, 1877. 

Illinois Industrial University. Annual Reports, 1-7. Catalogue, 1877. 

Rantoul Literary Society. Tenth Quarterly Report, April 5th, 1877. 


INDIANA. 

Indiana State Archceological Association. Minutes of Archeological 
Convention at Indianapolis, Sept. 29-30, 1875. Circular No. 2, July 10th, 
187 . Circular No. 5, Aug. 10th, 1877. 

Botanical Gazette, John M. Coulter, Hanover, Ind., Vol. IZ, Nos. 2-12, 
Vol. III, No. 1. 


*See also on pages 23 and 24. 
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KANSAS. 
Kansas Academy of Science. Transactions, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 
Catalogue of the Birds of Kansas (Snow). 
MAINE. 
Maine Historical Society. Catalogue of Past and Present Members, 
&e. Rules of the Executive Department, State of Maine, for 1870. 
MARYLAND. 
Maryland Academy of Sciences. Address at Dedication of Hall, by 
Dr. Howard, January 18th, 1875. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, (M. W. Iles, Ph. D.) Notes 
from the Chemical Labratory, Nos. 4-8, Dec. 1877. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Society of Natural History. Proceedings, Vol. XVIII, Parts 
3,4; Vol. XIX, Parts 1, 2. 
Peabody Museum of Americun Archeology, Cambridge. Tenth Annual 
Report. 
Essex Institute, Salem. Bulletin, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-12; Vol. IX, 
Nos. 1-3. By-Laws adopted March, 1876. Catalogue of Publications. 
Bussey Institute, Jamaica Plain. Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1, 1877. 
Worcester Society of Antiquity. Proceedings, No. 1, January 24th, 1875, 
to March 6th, 1877. 
Cambridge Entomological Club. Psyche, Nos. 31-38. 
New England Journal of Education. Jan. to Dec., 1877. 
MICHIGAN. 
State Board of Health, Lansing. Annual Reports of the Secretary for 
1878, 1874, 1875, 1876. 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis Academy of Sciences, Archeological Section. Circular, May 
12th, 1877. 
Western Review of Science and Industry, Kansas City. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-10. 


NEW YORK. 

Torrey Botanical Club. Bulletin, Vol. VI, Nos. 23-36. 

American Geographical Society, New York. Bulletin, Session of 1876-77, 
No. 4. 

Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. Bulletin, Vol. I, Il, complete ; 
Vol. IIT, Nos. 1, 2,3, 4. Notes on a collection of Noctuid Moths made 
in Colorado in 1878 by A. 8. Packard (Grote). On the Peopleing of 
America (Grote). 

Medical Eclectic, New York. Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 5, 6. 

The Nation, New York. Nos. 601-682. 

Commissioners on State Survey. Report of J. T. Gardner, Jan. 16, 1877. 

OHIO. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. Annual Reports, 1874-75, 
1875-76. 

Plymouth County Agricultural Society. Transactions, 1874. 
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Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society. Tract No. 33, 
Archeological Frauds. 

Kirtland Society of Natural Sciences. Papers read before the Society : 
Yellowstone National Park .(Comstock); Brazilian Ants (Comstock) ; 
Alaska; Cleveland Leader, Dec. 11th, 1877, containing notice of the 
death of Dr. J. P. Kirtland. 

Central Ohio Scientific Association, Urbana. Five photographs of two 
skulls from Baldwin Mound, Buck Creek, Clarke Co., Ohio. Two news- 
paper reports of Mound Explorations on the Baldwin Farm. 

Archeological Exchange Club, Rev. 8S. D. Peet, Ashtabula. Circulars, 
1877. Correspondence for 1876 and 1877. On the Rockford Tablet (J. D. 
Moody). Programme de |’Exposition des Sciences Anthropologiques, 
Paris, 1878. Antiquities of Ohio: Meeting of State Archeological 
Society at Newark. Circular of the Archeological Section of St. Louis 
Academy. Cleveland Leader of June 3d, 1877, and other Ohio news- 
papers containing archeological articles. Photographs of Rev. S. D. Peet, 
and of his archeological collection. Tracings of objects found by Dr. 
Chas. H. Edwards in mounds near Nashville, Tenn. Centennial History 
of Licking Co., Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghany Observatory. Measurements of the direct effects of Sun 
Spots on Terrestrial Climate (S. P. Langley). 

Zoological Society of Philadelphiu. First Annual Report. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Proceedings, 1876, parts 
1, 2,3; 1877, parts 1, 2: ¢ 

Penn Monthly, Philadelphia. Vol. VIII, Nos. 85-96. 

VERMONT. 

Vermont Historical Society. Records of the Governor and Council of 
Vermont. Vols. IV, V. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia Historical Society. Publications, new series, No.1.  Rich- 
mond Daily Whig, April 9th, 1877. Tobacco in Virginia and North Car- 
olina (R. A. Brock). 

WISCONSIN. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison. ‘Twenty-third annual 
Report, January 2, 1877. Collections, Vol. VII, 1876-77. 

Naturhistorischen Vereins von Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Jahres-Bericht 
fur das jahr 1876-77. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Sciences, Halifax. Proceedings and 
Transactions, Vol. IV, 1875-76, Part 2. 
ONTARIO. 
Canadian Institute, Toronto. The Canadian Journal of Science, Litera- 
ture and History, Vol. XV, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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Entomlogical Society of Ontario, London. The Canadian Entomologist, 
Vol. VIII, No. 12; Vol. IX, Nos. 1-11. Annual Report for 1876. 


QUEBEC. 
Le Naturaliste Canadien, Abbe Provincier, Cap Rouge, Vol. VIII, 
No. 12; Vol. IX, Nos. 1-11. 


, MEXICO. 

Mexican Centennial Commission (by Smithsonian Institution) : Tesoro de 
los Conocimientos Humanos, Panorama de la Ciencias. Lettres y Artes, 
Mexico, 1875; Lu Sociedad Mexicana de Historia Natural. La Natural- 
eza, Tomo III, Nos. 3-14; La Sociedad de Geographia y Estadistica de 
la Republica Mexicana. Boletin, III epoca, Tomo I, Nos. 1-12; Tomo 
DIEMIN OSS 2.3.4 

BRAZIL. 

Brazilian Centennial Commission (by Smithsonian Institution): The 
Empire of Brazil at the Exposition of 1876. Brazilian Biographical 
Annual (Macedo), 3 vols., 1876. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Royal Society of London. Proceedings, Vol. XXV, 1876-77; Vol. 
XXVI, No. 179. List of Fellows of the Royal Society, 30th November, 
1876. Anniversary Address of H. C. Sorby, President Microscopical 
Society. Schema di Scienza Nuovadi Gualberto de Marzo, Fierenze, 1877. 

Entomological Society of London. Proceedings 1871-76, six pamphlets. 

Philosophical Society of Glasgow. Proceedings, Vol. X, No. 1, 1875-76 : 
No. 2, 1876-77. 

By Smithsonian Institution. Science forthe People (Twining. Science 
made Easy (Twining), 4 parts with charts. Quarterly Journal of Con- 
chology, Vol. I, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. 

The Entomologist, London. Nos. 164-175. 


FRANCE. 

Societe d’ Etudes Scientifiques de Lyon. Bulletin No.1, Juillet, 1874; No. 
2, Novembre, 1874, to Decembre, 1876; Tome III. No. 1, Janvier- 
Juillet, 1877. ! 

By Smithsonian Institution, Washington. Astronomié Geometrique 
(Leopold Hugo), Paris, 1876. Rapport sur Instruction a 1’ Exposition de 
Vienne en 1873. 

GERMANY 

Naturhistorisch-medinischen Vereins zu Heidelberg. Verhandlungen. 
neue folge, Vol. I, Part 5, 1877; Vol. Il, Part 1, 1877. 

Vereins fur Erdkunde zu Leipzig. Mittheilungen, 1876. 

Naturforschenden Gesellschayt in Danzig. Schriften, Vol. LV, part 
1, 1876. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Schweizerischen Entomologischen Gesellschaft. Mittheilungen, Vol. V. 

Nos. 1-4, May-September, 1877. 
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NORWAY. 

Royal University of Norway, Christiania. Carcinologiske bidrag til 
Norges Fauna af G. O. Sars; I Monograph, Mysider, parts 1, 2, two 
copies. Remarkable Forms of Animal Life from great deeps of the 
Norwegian Coast, from MSS of Dr. M. Sars, by Dr. G. O. Sars, parts I, 
II, two copies. Le Névé de Justedal et ses Glaciers par CO. de Seue. 
Transfusion and Plethora (J. W. Muller). Oversigt af Norges Echino- 
dermer ved Dr. M. Sars, two copies. Norges Fiske af Robert Collett. 
Ennumeratio Insectorum Norvegicorum, H. Siebke, four parts. Over- 
sigt af Norges Araneider af &. Collett, parts 1, 2, Om Slegterne 
Liatrunculus og Crsytallogobius (Collett.) Om Humerens postembryonale 
Udvikling af G. O. Sars. Anotomisk Beskrivelse af Cheetoderma niti- 
dulum (G. A. Hansen). Om ‘‘ Blaahvalen’’ (Balenoptera Sibbaldii) 
(Sars). On the Practical Application of Autography in Zodlogy, and on 
anew Autographie Method by G. O. Sars. 

RUSSIA. 

L’ Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. Bulletin, Tome 
XXIV, feuilles 1-21. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugese Centennial Commission (by Smithsonian Institution). Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1876, Portugese Special Catalogue. International 
Exhibition, 1876, National Printing Office at Lisbon. Portugal: Admin- 
istracio geral das Matas de Reino, Exposicao de Philadelphia. Notice on 
Benevides and Brito Limpe Apparatus, Lisbon, 1876. Programma do 
Instituto Industrial e Commercial de Lisboa, 1872-73. Geographica e 
Estadistica geral de Portugal e Colonias (Pery), Lisboa, 1875. Notice 
abrégée de Imprimerie Nationale de Lisbonne, Lisboa, 1869. Artificial 
Port of Ponta Delgado, Island of St. Michael, Azores. 

Academia Real des Sciences de Lisboa. Terrenos Paleozoicos de Portu- 
gal; Sobre a Existensia do Terreno Siluriano no Baixo Alemtejo (Del- 
gado). Descripgio de Alguns Silex e Quartzites Lascados (Ribeiro), 
Lisboa, 1871. Relaterio icerca da sexta reuniie de Congresso de Anthro- 
pologica e de Archeologica Prehistorica, Bruxelles, 1872 (Rzbeiro). 
Descripcio do solo Quaternario das Bacias Hydrographicas do Tejo e 
Sado (Ribeiro). Abastecimento das Aguas de Lisboa (Ribeiro). Com- 
missio Geologica de Portugal: Etudes Geologicos das Grutasda Cesaredo 
(Delgrado). 

AUSTRALIA. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

New Sovth Wales Centennial Commission (by Smithsonian Institution). 
New South Wales, Oldest and Richest of the Australian Colonies (Rob- 
inson), two copies. New South Wales, Its Progress and Resources, two 
copies. Essay on New South Wales (G. H. Reid). Annual Report of 
the Department of Mines, New South Wales, 1875, two copies. Mineral 
Map and Statistics of New South Wales, two copies. Mines and Mineral 
Statistics of New South Wales, two copies. Correspondence relative to 
Wellington Caves, New South Wales. 


bo 
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VICTORIA. 

Victorian Centennial Commission (by Smithsonian Institution). Inter- 
national Exhibition Essays, Victoria, Australia, 1872-73. Victorian 
Year Book for 1873. Victorian Intercolonial Exhibition, 1875: Official 
Catalogue of Exhibits. Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 
1874, parts 3 and4. Reportof Public Library, Museums, etc.,of Victoria 
for 1870-71. Map of Victoria. 

QUEENSLAND. 

By Smithsonian Institution. Pugh’s Queensland Almanac and Coast 

Guide, 1876. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


By Smithsonian Institution. The Official Handbook of New Zeal- 
and, 1875. 


Additions to the Library during 1878,* 
I. FROM INDIVIDUALS. 


John Ackley, Davenport. Patent Office Reports, Mechanical, 1866, 1867, 
1868, 1869, fifteen volumes. 

Andreas, Mrs., Chicago, Ili. Past and Present of Rock Island County, 
Illinois, 1877. 

Arthur, J. C., Charles City, lowa. Contributions to the Flora of Iowa, 
A Catalogue of the Phenogamous Plants, 1876. 

Atwood, H. F., Chicago, Ill. Chicago Times, December 17, 1878, con- 
taining article on ‘+ Trichinous Pork.” 

Bachelder, John B., Chelsea, Mass. Circular letter and Congressional 
correspondence regarding data for Map of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Barber, Edwin A., West Chester, Pa. Circular regarding ancient 
pipes. Ancient Pueblo Pottery (in Philadelphia Evening Star, June 8th, 
1878.) The Ancient Pueblos, or Ruins of the Valley of the Rio San Juan, 
Parts I, Il. Moqui Food Preparations. American Anthropological 
Notes from Zeitschrift fiir Ethnology. 

Barcenu, Mariano, Mexico. Descripcion de una Nueva Planta Mex- 
icana (Guadichaudia enrico-martinezii). La Barcenita: Documentos 
relatavos al describrimento de esta nueva especie mineral dedicada al 
Sr. D. Mariano Barcena de Mexico, par el Dr. J. W. Mallet. 

Barrande, Joachim, Prague. Cephalapodes; Etudes generales, Ex- 
traits du systeme Silurien du Centre de la Bohéme, par Joachim Barrande, 

Barrois, Dr. Charles, Lille, France. Note sur le Terrain Devonian de 
la Rade de Brest. Les Minerals de fer de la Bretagne. Exposé de ses 
Recherches sur le Terrain Crétac¢ superieur de ]’ Angleterre et del’Ireland. 

Barrows, Dr. E. S., Davenport. Medical Statistics of the Provost 
Marshal General’s Bureau, 2 vols. 


*From the records of the Corresponding Secretary. Where no author’s name is given with 
the work, it is usually by the donor. 


[Reports, D, A. N.S., 1878.] 4 (Jan., 1879.] 
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Belt, Thomas, England. Discovery of Stone Implements in the Glacial 
Drift in North America. The Steppes of Southern Russia. 

Bessey, Prof. C. E., Ames, Iowa. The Erysiphei (Injurious Fungi). 

Broadhead, Prof. G. C., Pleasanthill, Missouri. Shooting Stars and 
Meteorites. 

Brock, R. A., Richmond, Va. The James River Tourist, 1878. The 
Richmond Standard, Dec. 14, 1878, containing article on ‘* The Cecropia 
Silk Worm.” . 

Butler, Prof. J. D., Madison, Wis, Photograph and description of a 
Venetian Medal found in Illinois. : 

Cate, Isaac M., Boston. Letter to John F. Dillon, Nov. 4, 1878. 


Chambers, V. T., Covington, Ky. On the Tongue (Lingua) of some 
Hymenoptera. Notes upon the American species of Lithocolletis. 

Chassagineux, Felix, Lyon, France. Sur certaines relations entre les 
Plantes et les Insects, par Sir John Lubbock. 

Church, Prof. John A., Columbus, Ohio. The Mode of Combustion in 
the Blast Furnace Hearth. 

Clement, P. A., Warsaw, Alabama. Xenophon’s Anabasis, Vol. III. 

Crawford, Jos. A., Davenport. Ancient America (Baldwin). Antiqui- 
of Southern Indians (C. ©. Jones). Instructor Clericalis, Directing 
Clerks in the present practice of the Courts of King’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, Fleet street, London, 1727, Vols. I, 11. IV, V, VE. Life of 
George Washington (John Cory), London, 1800. ' 
. Dawson, Henry B., Morrissania, New York. Historical Magazine, 
July, 1872, extra number. - 

De Hart, J. N., M. D., Wisconsin. Eighteenth Annual Report Wis- 
consin Hospital for the Insane, 1877. 

Denham, Edward, New Bedford, Mass. ‘‘Why is History read so 
Little ??’ 1877. 

Doe, George W., Maquoketa, Iowa. American Antiquities and Discoy- 
eries in the West, &c., by Josiah Priest, 3 ed., revised, Albany, 18383. 

Dollinger, J. V., Munchen, Bavaria. Aventin und seine Zeit, 1877. 

Eads, Luther T., Davenport. Report of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1867, two copies. 

Farlow, W. G., Boston, Mass. On the synonomy of some species of 
Uredinide. List of Fungi found in the vicinity of Boston, Part II. 

Federow, Mrs. G., Davenport. Novoselje, a Russian Story Book, St. 
Petersburg, 1845. Play Bill in Russian and French, St. Petersburg, 
December 20, 1850. 

Field, Burr K., Baltimore, Md. Popular Science Monthly, Nos. 1-14. 
Account of Observations made at New Albany, Ind., during the Total 
Eclipse of the Sun, August 7, 1869. Geological Report of the Maryland 
‘* Verde Antique,” Marble, 1875 (Genth). New South Wales, its progress 
and resources. Products of the Brazilian Forests at the International 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, by José de Saldanha da Gama. Brazilian 
Coffee, by N. J. Moreira. Vegetable Fibres exhibited by Severino L. 
da C. Leite (Moreira). 
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Foreman, Dr. E.. Washington, D. C. Reports of the United States 
Commissioners tothe Paris Exposition, 1867, Vols. I-VI. Second Report 
on Meteorology to the Secretary of the Navy, by J. P. Espey, 1850. Re- 
port of the Geological Survey of New York, 1840. Report of the Light 
House Board for 1875. Congressional Directory XLIV Congress, 3d ed., 
August 12, 1876. Speech of Garret Davis, April, 1862 (Confiscation 
of Rebel Property). Inventory of Public Property in Department 
ef State, July 15, 1870. Report on Execution of the Laws in 
Utah, Feb. 3, 1870. Mr. Greeley’s Record on Questions of Amnesty 
and Reconstruction. Views of the minority on the admission of P. B. 
S$. Pinchback as Senator from J.ouisiana, Feb. 11, 1875. Speechof N. P. 
Chipman, Feb. 22, 1875 (Financial Condition of the District of Columbia). 
Transportation Routes, December, 1874. Engraving and Printing Official 
Stamps, Jan. 20, 1875. Refusal of Louisiana & Texas R. R. to transport 
Troops, Jan. 13, 1875. Report on Andrew Sloan vs. Morgan Rawls, Feb. 
27,1874. Report of Secretary of War on affairs in Louisiana, Jan. 11, 
1875. Abstract of the History of Lexington, Mass. (Chas. Hudson), 
July 4, 1876. <A notice of recent researches in Sound, by Wm. B. Taylor, 
1876. Catalogue of Roman Consular Medals. Catalogue of Books to be 
sold by Leavitt & Co., New York. Catalogue of Collection of Books, 
Autographs, Coins, &c., of L. M. Bond. Arrangement of the Families 
of Fishes (Gill). Check List of the Publications of the Smithsonian 
Institution, July, 1872. ‘The Constants of Nature, Part I (Ff. W. Clark). 
Check List of the Shells of North America, 1860. Check List of Terres- 
trial Gasteropoda. Directions for collecting specimens of Natural His- 
tory. List of Smithsonian Publications, 1846-1869. List of Foreign 
Correspondents of Smithsonian Institution, January, 1870. Report of 
Smithsonian Institution on the Discovery of Neptune (Gould). Memoir 
of C. T. P. Martius (Rau). Meteorology in Russia, by Dr. A. Weeikof. 
Report of Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, for 
1873. Report of the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 
Part Il, for 1872-73. Circular of Smithsonian Institution. Principal 
points from which mileage distances have been calculated. The Display 
of the United States Government at the Great Exhibition (Perkes). Tin- 
nitus Ansium, or Noises in the Ear (Turnbull). La Vie, au point de vue 
physique, ou, Physiogénie Philosophique, par Charles Girard, M. D., 
Paris, 1860. Princeps de Biologie appliques 4 la Medicine, par le Dr. Ch. 
Girard, Paris, 1872. Les Servantes de Dieu en Canada, 1853, par C. de 
Laroche-Heron. Seventh Report of the Museum of the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., 1878. About fifty advertising circulars, 
mostly medical. 

French, Chas. A., Davenport. Scientific American, Vols. 3, 4,6, 10,11. 

Goldsbury, Jay, Davenport. Life of Black Hawk, Cincinnati, 1854. 

Gronen, W. O., Davenport. Japanese Flower Pictures. 

Gumbel, Dr. C. W., Munchen, Bavaria. Die geognotische Durchfor-_ 
schung Bayerns, Rede in der off, Sitzung K. Akad Wiss., March 28, 1877. 

Hall, Dr. James, Davenport. A new universal Biography of Eminent 
Persons, by John Platts, 5 vols., 1825. 
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Harrison, J. H., Davenport. Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Vol. I, Boston, 1785. 

Haupt, J. G., Walcott, lowa. Twenty-five pamphlet cases. 

Henderson, Homer, Rock Island, Ill. Ohio Centennial Report, 1877. 
Ohio Statistics, 1877. ‘ 

Hinrichs, Prof. Gustavus, Iowa City, Iowa. Six Notes de Chimie 
Moléculaire sur la Rotation des Molecules, Paris, 1873-75. 

Hoffman, W. J., M. D., Washington, D. C. On the Mineralogy of 
Nevada, two copies. Photograph of Autobiography of Running Ante- 
lope. On the punishment of prostitution among the aborigines. The 
distribution of vegetation in portions of Nevada and Arizona. Notes 
on the Nesting Habits of the English Sparrow. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph D., Kew, England. Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, 1875, 1876, 1877. 

Iles, Malvern W., Ph. D., Ward, Col. On the Oxidation of Xylensul- 
phurie Acids. 

Trish, C. W., Iowa City, Jowa. An account of the Detonating Meteor 
of Feb. 12, 1875, lowa City, 1875, with appendix, 1877. two copies. The 
Iowa City Daily Press, containing article on the Transit of Mercury. 

Jenkins, G. W., Davenport. County Seat, a poster relating to the con- 
test for county seat of Scott county, lowa, August 21, 1840. 


Killian HE. A., Buffulo, N. Y. Remarks on Classifications of North 
American Helices (Bland). Synopsis of the Discomycetous Fungi 
of the United States (Cooke). Descriptions of New Species of 
Fungi (Peck). Synoptical Tables for determining North American 
Insects: Orthoptera (Scudder). On a new species of Anartia, &c. 
(Grote). New Species of North American Noctuide (Grote). Descrip- 
tions of North American Noctuide, No. 2 (Grote). Descriptions of 
North American Noctuidz, No. 3 (Grote). On the Structural Characters 
of Polyommatus tarquinnius (Grote). List of the Sphingidw, Aegeride, 
Zygenide and Bombycide of Cuba (Grote). Descriptions of North 
American Moths (Grote). Synonymie List of the Butterflies of America 
north of Mexico, Part I, Nymphales (Scudder). Observations on North 
American Moths (Harvey). On Attacus Columbia and its Parasites 
(Hagen). On the genus Agrotis, with additions to the List of North 
American Noctuide (Grote). North American Pyralides (Grote). Supple- 
ment to the List of North American Noctuide (Grote). On the species of 
Helicopis inhabiting the Valley of the Amazon (Grote). A study of 
North Americal Noctuide (Grote). Contributions to a Knowledge of 
North American Moths (Grote). Description of three species of Labia 
from the Southern United States (Scudder). Critical and Historical 
Notes on Forficulariz (Scudder). A Century of Orthoptera: Decade VI, 
North American Forficulariz, Decade VII, Acrydii (Scudder). New 
forms of Saltatorial Orthoptera from the Southern United States (Scud- 
der). On Diptera brought home by Dr. Bessels from the Arctic voyage 
of the Polaris in 1872 (Osten Sacken). Descriptions and Notes on the 
Noetuide (Grote). 
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Leypoldt, F., New York. The American Catalogue, statement aid 
specimen pages. 

Lippencott, John, Davenport. Antiquitates Christiane : Taylor’s Life 
of Christ, and Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, London, 1678 (Deposited). 

Luse, Z. C., lowa City, Iowa. Eigth, Tenth and Eleventh Biennial 
Reports of the Iowa State Historical Society. 

Mackintosh, Robert, Davenport. Notes on Wisconsin Territory, by 
Lieut. A. M. Lea, 1836. The Port Folio, a monthly magazine conducted 
by Joseph Dennis, Vol. 5, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5,6; Vol. VI, Nos.1,2,4,5; Vol. 
VII, No. 6, 1811, 1812. 

Mangold, J. G., Moline, Ill. Large photograph and stereoscopic view 
of the Academy Building. 

Mason O. T., Washington, D. C. Circular in reference to American 
Archeology. 

Miller, S. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. Contributions to Palaeontology by S. 
A. Miller and C. B. Dyer, No. 1, No. 2. Descriptions of eight new spe- 
cies of Helocystites from the Niagara Group, by 8. A. Miller, and, 
Remarks on some Lamellibranchiate Shells of the Hudson River Group, 
with descriptions of four new species, by R. P. Whitfield. 


Moulton M. M., Monticello, lowa. Review of the Meteorology of Jones 
county, Iowa, 1876. 

Owen, Frank E., Davenport. Owen’s Gazetteer and Directory of Scott 
county, Iowa, 1877. Owen’s Gazetteer and Directory of Jackson county, 
Iowa, 1878. Hawley’s Lyons Directory, 1874-75. Owen’s Davenport 
City Directory, 1878. 

Parker, Geo. H., Davenport. Steel engraved Portraits of twelve prom- 
inent United States officials. 

Parker, J. Monroe, Davenport. Photograph of the Old Settlers of Scott 
county, Iowa. The /®riel, 1 vol. 

Parry, Dr. C. C., Davenport. Prof. Dana and his Entomological 
Speculations (Benj. D. Walsh). 

Parvin, Prof. T. S., Iowa City, Iowa. Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancementof Science, Vols. I-XX. Inauguration 
of the Dudley Observatory at Albany, August 28,1856. Dudley Observa- 
tory and the Scientific Council, Statement of the Trustees, 1858. Letters 
to the Majority of the Trustees of Dudley Observatory, by George H. 
Thacher, 1858. The Coast Survey, its cost, abuses and power, 1858. The 
Coast Survey, Reply. Report on the History and Progress of the Amer- 
ican Coast Survey up to the year 1858. Grund’s Elements of Chemistry , 
Boston, 1833. Liebig’s Chemistry in its applications to Agriculture and 
Physiology, edited by Profs. Playfair and Gregory. New York, 1849. 
Davy’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 6th ed.,‘London, 1839. 
Annual Reports of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1862-1871. Report on a re-examination of the Econ- 
omical Geology of Massachusetts (Hitchcock), 1838. Second Annual 
Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio (Mather), 1838. Second Annual 
Report of the Geological Survey of New Jersey for 1855 (Wm. Kitchell) ; 
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Third Report for 1856 (Kitchell). A Geological Reconnaissance of Ten- 
nessee, First Biennial Report, December, 1855 (Safford) ; Second Report, 
1857 (Safford). Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Wisconsin 
for 1857 (Edw. Daniels). Synopsis of the Acridide of North America 
(Thomas). Nereis Boreali-Americana, Part I (Harvey). Coleoptera of 
Kansas and Eastern New Mexico (Le Conte). Mesasaurus and allied 
genera (R. W. Gibbs). Pacific R. R. Surveys, Part LV, Fishes (Girard). 
Classification of Insects from Embryological Data (Agassiz). Contribu- 
tions to the Fauna of Chili (Girard). Observations on Batis maritima, — 
Linn. (Yorrey). Darlingtonica Californica, a new pitcher plant (Torrey). 
Recent Secular Period of the Aurora Borealis (Olmstead). Record of 
Auroral Phenomena observed in the higher northern latitudes (Peter 
Force). Observations on Terrestrial Magnetism in Mexico (Von Muller 
& Sonntag). Meteorological Observations in the Arctic Seas (McClintock 
& Schott). Meteorological Observations in the Arctic Seas (Kane & 
Schott). Physical Observations in the Arctie Seas (Hayes d& Schott). 
Results of Meteorological Observations at Brunswick, Maine, 1807-1859 
(Cleveland cd: Schott), Results of Meteorologicai Observations at 
Marietta, Ohio, 1826-1859 (Hildrith & Schott). Meteorological Observa- 
tions at Providence, Rhode Island, 1831-1860 (Caswell). Meteorological 
Observations near Washington, Arkansas, 1840-1859 (Smith). Certain 
Storms in Europe and America, December, 1836 (Loomis). Account of a 
Tornado near New Harmony, Ind., April 30, 1852 (Chappelsmith). 

Perkins, Prof. Geo. H., Burlington, Vt. On some fragments of Pot- 
tery from Vermont. On certain Injurious Insects. On certain internal 
parasites of domestic animals. 


Peters, Bleik, Davenport. Stereoscopic View of Runenstein zu Jellinge 
bei Veile. 

Pratt, W. H., Davenport. Proceedings of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Dee. 26, 27, 28, 1877. Amnals of Iowa, 1863, Vol. I. Scien- 
tifie American, Vols. 58 and 39, 1878. Scientific American Supplement, 
Vols. 5 and 6, 1878. 


Price, Hiram. Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1876. Report of United States Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries, Part III, 1875-76. Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character 
of Oliver P. Morton. Walker’s Statistical Atlas of the Ninth United 
States Census. 

Putnam, J. D. Proeeedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Vol. II, Part 1, 500 copies for use as exchanges. Fifty copies 
of pamphlet describing Inscribed Tablets. One hundred copies of Lith- 
ographs of Tablet No. 3, February, 1878, etc. 

Read, M. C., Hudson, Ohio. Second Report of the District Historical 
Society, Tract No. 4. 

Ross, W. F., Davenport. Scientific American, Vols. 11, 12 (old series,) 
22 (new series). The Technologist, Vols.1,2. Manufacturer and Builder, 
Vols. 2,3. The Estimation of Exposures, or External Hazards in Fire 
Insurance (Rass). System of Ventilation (Ross). 
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Sands, M., Davenport’ Pamphlet, Description of the Great Eastern, 
Brunel’s Mammoth Ship. 

De Saussure, Henri, Geneva, Switzerland. Melanges Orthopteralo- 
giques, 5th fasc., Gryllides. Voyage au Turkestan, Tome II, Part 5, 
Orthopteres. Le suffixe-T (F. de Saussure). 

Schmidt, Dr. Emil, Essen a. d. Ruhr. Die priihistorischen Kupferge- 
rithe Nordamerikas. 

Sheridan, Gen. P. H., Chicago, Ill. Report of operations of the Mili- 
tary Division of the Missouri, Oct. 25, 1878. 

Smucker, Isaac, Newark, Ohio. Centennial History of Licking county, 
Ohio. 

Starr, W. H., New London, Conn A Centennial Historical Sketch of 
the Town of New London. 

Stearns, Robert £. C., Oakland, Cal. Remarks on the late Professor 
Joseph Henry. Remarks on the resignation and farewell of Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry Edwards,’ August 19, 1878. 

Stone, Miss, Chicago, lll. Constitution, By-Laws, &c., of Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, 1859. Act of Incorporation, Constitution, &c., of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, with a historical sketch and reports 
on the Museum and Library, 18638. 

Strecker, Herman, Reading, Pa. The Butterflies and Moths of North 
America, Part I, comprising a complete list of the butterflies of North 
America, with references to descriptions and figures, a list of entomo- 
logical localities, and much useful information regarding the formation 
and care of collections of Lepidoptera. 

Swits. John L., Schenectady, N. Y. Geological Map of New York, 
1842. Natural History of New York: Zodlogy (De Kay),5 vols; Botany 
( Torrey), 2 vols. ; Mineralogy (Beck), 1 vol.; Geology (Mather, Emmons, 
Vanauzxem, Hall), 4 vols. ; Agriculture (Emmons), 5 vols. ; Palaeontology 
(Hall), Vols. I, II. Art of War in Europe in 1854-456 (Delafield). 

Tandy, M., Dallas City, IU. Photograph of Albino Opossum. 

True, Mrs. Jennie F., Davenport. Annals of Iowa, October, 1874. A 
New Year’s Gift to Democrats, by Peter Porcupine, Philadelphia, 1796. 
Narrative of the . . . Kidnaping and Presumed Murder of William 
Morgan, Brooktield, E. & G. Merriam, 1827. A System of Mineralogy 
(J. D. Dana), 5th ed., 1872. Van Cotta’s Treatise on Ore Deposits 
(Pruine). Annals of Iowa, 1869-1872, 11 numbers. 

Waterman, C. M., Davenport. Towa and the Centennial, address by 
Hon. C. C. Nourse at Philadelphia, Sept. 7, 1876. 


iI. FROM INSTITUTIONS. 


UNITED STATES. 
ALABAMA. 
The HunTSVILLE Advocate, Oct. 9th, 1878, containing article on ‘‘ The 
Old Man in His Skiff, a noted traveller within our gates.” [Capt. W. P. 


Hall. 
. CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELY.— University of California. Bulletin No. 28, December, 1877, 
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SAN DreGo Society of Natural History. Charter, Constitution, By- 
Laws, and List of Members, 1878. Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting. 
Nov. 1, 1878. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—California Academy of Science. Proceedings, Vol. 
VI, 1875; Vol. VII, part 1,1876. Remarks of Robert E. C. Stearns, and 
Resolutions on the late Professor Joseph Henry, May 20th and June 
17th, 1878. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT Scientific Society. List of Officers and Circular of 
Curator, 1878. 

MIDDLETOWN.—Mvseum of Wesleyan University. Seventh Annual 
Report, 1878. 

NEw HAven.—Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Transac- 
tions, Vol. III, part 2; Vol. LV, part I. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories 
(F. V. Hayden). Final Report, Vol. VII, Tertiary Flora (Lesquereua). 
Geological and Geographical Atlas of Colorado, 1878. Miscellaneous 
Publications: No. 9, Catalogue of Photographs of North American In- 
dians (Jackson), two copies; No. 10, Bibliography of North American 
Invertebrate Palaeontology (White); No. 11, Birds of the Colorado Val- 
ley, Part 1 (Cowes). Preliminary Report of the Field Work of 1877 
(Hayden). Bulletin, Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. The Hayden Survey, © 
Speech of O. R. Singleton in House of Representatives, June 13, 1878. 

United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
Region (J. W. Powell). Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
Vols. land III. Report of the Geological and Geographical Survey of 
the Rocky Mountain Region (Powell). Preliminary Report on the Palae- 
ontology of the Black Hills ( Whitfield). ‘ 

United States National Museum. Bulletin, No. 16, Contributions to 
North American Icthyology, No. 2 (Jordan). Bulletin, No. 12, Contribu- 
tions to North American Icthyology, No. 3 (Jordan). 

United States Entomological Commission. First Annual Report for 
1877, relating to the Rocky Mountain Locust. 

United States Bureau of Education. History of Medical Education and 
Medica) Institutions in the United States of America, 1777-1876 (Davis). 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1876. Circular of Infor- 
mation, No. 1, 1878: Training of Teachers in Germany. 

United Staies Patent Office. Official Gazette, Vols. XIII, XIV and 
Supplement, with plans of building, 1878. 

DEPARTMENT OF WAR. 

Office of Chief of Engineers.—Report for 1877, in two parts. Errata 
to Report. Maps of the Battle of Gettysburg, three sheets. At- 
janta Campaign, five sheets. Operations in front of Atlanta. Chat- 
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tanooga; Franklin; Knoxville; Marches of United States Forces under 
Gen. Sheridan. (Operations of the Armies of the Potomac and James 
May 4th, 1864, to April 9th, 1865. 


U. S. Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel (Clarence King). 
Final Report: Vol. [V, Ornithology and Palaeontology ; Vol. I, System- 
atic Geology. Geological and Topographical Atlas. 


U. S. Geographical Survey West of the One Hundredth Meridian 
(Wheeler). Final Report: Vol. If, Astronomy and Barometric Hypsom- 
etry. Errata to Vol. IV, part 2. 


Office of the Chief Signal Officer. Daily Bulletin of Weather Reports, 
October, November, December, 1874; January,1875; January, February, 
March, 1877. Annual Report for 1877. 


z DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY. 

U. 8S. Naval Observatory. Instructions for observing the Transit of 
Mercury, May 5-6, 1878. Instructions for observing the ‘Total Solar 
Eclipse of July 29, 1878. Researches on the Motion of the Moon, Part I 
(Simon Newcomb). 


SMITHSONIAN [NSTITOTION. 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report for 1877. Contributions to 
Knowledge: (318), On the Remains of Later Prehistoric Man from 
Caves of the Aleutian Islands, &c. (Dail). Miscellaneous Collections : 
316), Circular in Reference to American Archeology, two copies. Natu- 
ralist’s Advertiser, Salem, Mass., Nos. 1-8, 1876-77. 

Naturalist’s Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan., Feb., 1877. Commercial 
and other Interests of California for 1876. Publication Fund of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. Report of Central High Scheol, Philadel- 
phia, by A. D. Bache, 1842. Address of Hon. Marshal P. Wilder at the 
annual meeting of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, Jan. 
2, 1878. .The American Ethnological Society, Constitution and List of 
Officers, 1878. Observations and Orbits of the Satellites of Mars, with 
data for Ephemerides in 1819 (Asaph Hall). 

Giambattista Vico o la Scienza Nueva Comento di A. Pizallorusso, 
Salerno, 1878. Wenige worte in bezug die erwiderungen in betrief der 
Vertilgung der Nordischen Seekuh von A F. Brandt, Moskau, 1868. Un- 
volistiindige Entwickelung eines Zweiten Kiefers von der Symphyse 
des Unterkiefers bei Zwei Schweinen (Dr. Georg Jaeger). Ueber die 
krystallinischen Gestein von Minnesota in Nord Amerika (Strong u. 
Kloss). Vierter Bericht des Museums fiir V6lkerkunde in Leipzig, 1876. 
Nature, 44 odd numbers. [Other foreign publications received from the 
Smithsonian Institution will be found credited under their respective 
countries. ] 


Field and Forest, Chas. Kt. Dodge, Editor and Publisher. Vol. III, Nos. 
6, 7-8, 9, 10-11-12, January-June, 1878. 
(Reports, D. A. N.5., 1878.] 


a 
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ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO Academy of Sciences. Annual Address of E. W. Blatchford, 
Jan. 22, 1878, with the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer. Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws, List of Members and Historical Sketch, i877. 

CuicaGo Histurical Society. Biographical Sketch of the late Gen. B. 
J. Sweet; History of Camp Douglass (Bross.) Father Marquette at 
Mackinac and Chicago (Hurlburt). 

NorMAL.—I Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History. Bulletin, No. 
2, June, 1878. 

INDIANA. 

HANOVER.— Botanical Gazette, Vol. 3, 1878, from J. M. Coulter, Editor. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—State Archeological Association of Indiana. Circular, 
July 22, 1878. 

IOWA. 

AmeEs.—lowa State Agricultural College. Fourth Annual Report, 1863. 
Fifth Annual Report, 1864. Inaugural Address of President A. S. Welch, 
March 17, 1868. Addressesat the Opening of the Iowa State Agricultural 
College. Third Biennial Report, Jan., 1870. Annual of Lowa Agricul- 
tural College, 1871. Annual Circular for 1873. Statement for 1874. 
Statement for 1876. Seventh Biennial Report, 1876-1877. The College 
Quarterly, Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 

DAVENPORT Academy of Natural Sciences. Proceedings, Vol. II, 
pages 149-288. Lithograph and description of Inscribed Tablet foundin a 
Mound on the Cook Farm, Jan. 30, 1878. Catalogue of the Marine 
Shells of Florida (Calkins). Circular of the Historical Section. 

DAVENPORT Library Association. Report of the Secretary of War, 
1864-65. Land Office Report, 1866. Report on the Conduct of the War, 
Parts 1 and 2, 1863, and Supplement, Parts 1 and 2, 1866. Report of the 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 1866. 


DAVENPORT.—Scott County Medical Society. Constitution. 

District Agricultural Society of Scott, Clinton and Muscatine Counties. 
Premium List, 1878. 

The lowa and Illinois Central District Medical Association. Journal of 
Meeting, July 11th, 1878, at Davenport, Lowa. 

Des Mornes.—lowa Academy of Natural Sciences. Lowa State Regis- 
ter, June 7, 1878, June 12, 1878, Oct. 11, 1878, containing notice of organ- 
ization and reports of meeting. 

Drs Morines.—lowa Natural History Union. Iowa State Register, 
May 11, 1878, containing report of meeting. 

Des Mornes.—Jowa State Fish Commission. Second Biennial Report 
for 1875-76, 1876-77. 

IowA Crry.—lowa State Historical Society. Eieventh Biennial Report, 
1877, two copies. 


Iowa Ciry.—lowa State University. Catalogue, 1877-78. 
fowa Crry.—lowa Weather Service, Prof. G. Hinrichs, Director. Iowa 
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Weather Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1, Nos. /5-€83, March-November, 18738. 
Iowa Weather Review, 1875-76. Iowa Weather Reports for 1876 and for 
1877. Weather Blanks, Forms A C. 

KANSAS. 

TorpeKA.—Kansus State Historical Society. Three Circulars, 1878. 
Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas ( Webb), 
Vol. VIII, 1876-77. House Journal, State of Kansas, 1877. Senate 
Journal, State of Kansas, 1877. State of Kansas, Public Documents for 
1876, containing Annual Message of Geo. T. Anthony, Governor, 1877 ; 
Sixteenth Annual Reports of the Secretary of State, of the Auditor of 
State, and of the Treasurer of State, Nov. 30, 1876; Annual Report of 
Attorney General, Jan. 1, 1876; Sixteenth Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dec. 31, 1876; Seventh Annual Report of 
the State Librarian, Nov. 30,1876. Report of the Kansas State Horti- 
cultural Society for 1876 and for 1877. Fifth Annual Report of the State 
Board of Agriculture of Kansas, Nov. 30,1876; Transactions of the Kan- 
sas Academy of Science, Vol. V; Report of the Centennial Managers, 
State of Kansas. Tenth Annual Report of the Kansas State Peniten- 
tiary for 1876. Proceedings of the Kansas Editors’ and Publishers’ As- 
sociation, April 7, 1875. Kansas Editors Annual for 1877. Education 
and Industry : Report on the course of Education adapted to the wants 
of Common Schools, made by the Educational Committee of the Kansas 
State Grange, Dec. 13, !877. Course of Study for County Normal Insti- 
tutes,1878 (A. B. Lemmon). Constitution and Officers of Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, and papers read, June 26, 27, 28,1877. Wm. W. 
Cone’s Historical Sketch of Shawnee Co., Kansas, 1877. 


KENTUCKY. 
Kentucky Military Institute. Report for 187i-78. 
MAINE. 
PORTLAND Society of Natural History. Proceedings, Vol. I, part 1, 1862. 
MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.—Johns Hopkins University. Register for 1877-78. Amer- 
ican Journal of Mathematics, Pure and Applied, Vol. I, No.1. Circular 
of Chesapeake Zoological Laboratory. 

MASSACHUSETIS. 

Boston Amateur Scientific Society. Science Observer, March, 1878. 

Boston.—Americun Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings, Vol. 
XIII, May, 1877, to May, 1878. 

Boston.—American Library Association. Circulars in regard to objects 
and membership. . 

Boston.—American Social Science Association. Journal, No. IX, Jan- 
uary, 1876. 

Boston.— New England Journal of Education. Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 2. 


Boston Society of Natural History. Proceedings, Vol. XIX, Parts 3, 
4, May, 1877, April, 1878. 
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CAMBRIDGE Entomological Club. Psyche, Nos. 39-52. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Harvard University Library. Bulletin, Nos. 6-9, 1878. 

CamBripGE.— Herbarium of Harvard University. Two circulars. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. Eleventh Annual Report, 1878. 

JAMAICA PLAIN.—Bussey Institute of Harvard University. Bulletin, 
Vol. II, Part 2 and 3, 1877-78. 

SALEM.— American Association for the Advancement of Science. Pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Meeting, held at Nashville, Tennessee, 
August, 1877. : = 
SALEM.— Essex Institute. Bulletin, Vol. [X, Nos. 10-12, Vol. X, Nos-1-9. 
SALEM.— Marine Zoological Laboratory. Circular, 1878. 

WorcESTER Lyceum and Natural History Association. Annual Ad- 


dress, List of Officers, &c., April 27, 1878. Catalogue of the John Milton 
Earle Collection of Shells. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota 
(N. H. Winchell). -Sixth Annual Report for 1877. 2 

St. PAuL.— Minnesota Historical Society. Proceedings, 1849-1858. 
Annuai Report for 1877. Cireular, Jan. 20; 1878. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


CoLUMBUSs Democrat, June 7, 1878, containing account of ‘‘ The Old 
Man in the Skiff.”’ [Capt. W. P. Hall.] 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CiTy. — Western Review of Science and Industry, Theo. 8. Case, 
Editor. Vol. I, Nos. 4, 6, 8,9, 11,12; Vol. II, Nos. 1-4, 6-9, 1878. 
Sr. Louris Academy of Science. Transactions, Vol. IIT, No. 4. 
Sr. Louts.—The Valley Naturalist, Henry Skaer, Publisher, Vol. I, 
Nos. 5-11, 1878. 
NEW JERSEY. 


HoBOKEN.—Stevens Institute of Technology. Annual Announcement, 
1878. On a new type of Steam Engine (R. H. Thurston). On a new 
method of detecting overstrain, etc. (Thurston). On a new method of 
planning researches, etc. (Thurston). 


NEw Brunswick.—Geological Survey of New Jersey, Prof. George H. 
Cook. Annual Report of the State Geologist for 1877. Report of the 
New Jersey Commissioners on the Centennial «Exhibition. Geology of 
New Jersey, 1868 (Cook). Geological Survey of New Jersey, maps, 1868. 
Geological Survey of New Jersey, Report on Clays, 1878. 

PRINCETON.— Museum of Geology and Archeology of the College of New 
Jersey, Prof. Guyot, Director. Palaeontological Report of the Princeton 
Scientific Expedition of 1877 (Osburn, Scott & Speir). 
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NEW YORK. 
ALBANY.— New York State L.brary. Fifty-ninth Annual Report, 1876. 


ALBANY.— New York State Museum of Natural History. Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report. 


BROOKLYN Entomological Society. Bulletin, No. 6, October, 1878. 


BROOKLYN.—Long Island Historical Society. Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port, May, 1877. 

BuFFALO Historical Society. Card for 1878. 

New Yorxk.—American Geographical Society. Bulletin, Session of 
1876-77, No. 5. Bulletin, 1878: No.1, No.2. Journal: Vol. VII, 1875; 
Vol. VIII, 1876. 

New YORK.—American Quarterly Microscopical Journal. Vol. I, No. 
1, October, 1878. 

NEw York Medical Eclectic. Vol. V, Nos. 1-6. From the Editors. 


New York.— Metropolitan Museum of Art. Eighth Annual Report, 
May, 1878. 

New Yorxk.—The Nation. Nos. 653-703. From the Editors. 

New Yorx.—Torrey Botanical Club. Bulletin, Vol. VI, Nos. 37-46, 
1878. Botanical Directory for America, 1878. 

OHIO. 

ASHTABULA.—Archceological Hxchange Club, Rev. S. D. Peet.  Cireu- 
lar, Oct. 5, 1877. Prospectus of American Antiquarian and Correspond- 
ence, 18:6-77. Observations on the Dighton Rock Inscription (Ruu). 
The American Antiquarian, Circular, Feb. 22, 1878. Columbus Daily 
Dispatch, Feb. 14, 1878, containing Memorial of the Ohio Archeological 
Association. Ancient Earth Works, Northern Ohio and Indian Records 
(Whittlesey). The Ashtabula Mastodon, May 7th, 1878 (Peet). The 
American Antiquarian, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-2, and many loose sheeis. 


CINCINNATI Society of Naturul History. Journal: Prospectus and 
Nos. 1, 2. 

CINCINNATI Observatory (Ormond Stone, Director), Mt. Lookout. Pub- 
lications: No. 2, Mitchell’s Micrometrical Measurements of Double 
Stars; No. 3, Stone’s Micrometrical Measurements of Double Stars, 
1875-76 ; No. 4. Micrometrical Measurements of Double Stars, 1877. 

CoLuMBus.—State Archeological Association of Ohio, Rev. S. D. Peet, 
Secretary. Ohio Centennial Report. 

Huvson.— District Historical Society. Second Report, Tract No. 4, 
containing proceedings of last meeting. 

TOLEDO Society of Natural Sciences. Journal of Science, 2d series, 
Nos. 1-9, 1878. E. H. Fitch, Editor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHANY Observatory (S. P. Langley, Director). Transit of Mer- 
cury of May 6, 1878. 

PHILADELHIA Academy of Natural Sciences. Proceedings, 1877, Part 
34 1878, Parts 1; 2. 
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PHILADELPHIA.— American Entomological Society. Transactions, Vols. 
1-6, 1867-1877. 

PHILADELPHIA.—American Philosophical Society. Proceedings, Vols. 
XI-XVII, Nos. 81-101. List of Surviying Members, 1878. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. I; Vol. II, Nos. 1-3. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Penn Monthly. Vol. 1X, 1878. 

PHILADELPHIA Zoological Society. Sixth Annual Report, April 25, 1878. 

READING Society of Natural Sciences. Report of Explorations and 
Surveys in the Department of the Missouri, 1876-77 (Lieut. EH. H. Ruffner, 
LUE Ss. Eng.). 

RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE.— Rhode Island Historical Society. Proceedings, 1877-78. 
VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON.— University of Vermont. Catalogue, 1877-78. 

MONTPELIER.— Vermont Historical Society. List of Publications for 
Exchange, January, 1878.. Circular: List of Books, &c., relating to Ver- 
mont. Proceedings. Oct. 15, 1878. Records of the Governor and Coun- 
cil of the State of Vermont, Vol. VI. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND.— Virginia Historical Socéety. Richmond Dispatch, May 
13, May 15, June 6, June 15, July 10, and Richmond Standard, Sept. 7, 
Sept. 14, containing various important historical articles. 

WISCONSIN. 

Manpison.— Historical Society of Wisconsin. Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Report, Jan. 2, 1878. 

MADISON.— University of Wisconsin. Catalogue for 1877-78. 

MADIsONn.—Geological Survey of Wisconsin (IT. C. Chamberlain). An- 
nual Report for 1877.: 

MILWAUKEE.—Lapham Archeological Society. Articles of Associa- 
tion and By-Laws. 

MILWAUKEE.— Kindergartner Messenger and the New Edueation, W. 
H. Hailman, Editor, second series, Nos. 4-12, 1878. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 
Lonpon.—Entomological Society of Ontario. Annual Report for 1877. 
The Canadian Entomologist, Vol. IX, No. 12, Vol. X, Nos. 1-11, 1878. 


ToRONTO.—Canadian Institute. The Canadian Journal of Science, 
Literature and History, Vol. XV, No. 8, January, 1878. 
QUEBEC. 
Cap RoueE.—Le Naturaliste Canadien, M. L’ Abbe Provancher, Editor. 
Vol. IX, No 12; Vol. X, Nos. 1-12; 1878. 
QUEBEC.— Literary and Historical Society. Transactions: Sessions of 
1876-77. 
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MEXICO. 

Mexico.— Museo Nacional de Mexico. Anales, Tomo I, entraga 1-4, 
1877-78. 

Mexico.—Sociadad Mexicana de Historia Natural. La Naturaleza, 
Tomo I-III, 1869-76; Tomo LV, Nos. 1-7, 1876-78. 

Mexico. — Observatario Meteorologico de Mexico (Sr. Mariano Bar- 
cena, Director). Boletin del Ministerio de Fomento de la Republica 
Mexicana, Tomo II, Nos. 1-5, 7-54, 56-61, 63-65, Jan. Ist to May 11th, 
1878, containing Daily Meteorological and Astronomical Reports. Re- 
vista Meteorologica Mensual, Enero de 1878. Mexican Contributions to 
the Bulletin of International Meteorological Observations, January, 


February, 187 
TRINIDAD. 


The Trinidad Official and Commercial Register and Almanac for 1878.* 
VENEZUELA. 

CARACAS.—@aceta Cientifica (Dr. M. M. Ponte, Editor). Atio I, Nos. 

5-14, 1817; Ano II, Nos. 1-41, 1878. 
BRAZIL. 

From the Smithsonian Institution. Descripgio Topigraphica de Mappa 

de Provincia de Santa Catharino, Rio de Janeira, 1874.* 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

BUENOS AIRES.— Museo Publico de Buenos Ayres. Anales, Nos. 1-7, 
1864-70.* 

Argentine Centennial Commission. The Argentine Republic, by Richard 
Knapp, Buenos Aires, 1876.* * 


HUROPE. 
ENGLAND. 


Liverroou.—Literary and Philosophical Society. Proceedings, 1876-77, 
No. XXXI. 
LoNbDon.— Royal Society. Proceedings, Vol. XX VI, Nos. 180-183, 1877. 


Lonpon.—Zoological Society. Proceedings, (illustrated), 1866, parts 1, 
2.3; 1867, parts 1, 2,3; 1868, parts 1,2; 1869, parts 1, 2; 1878, forty-six 
sheets (without plates).* 

LONDON.— Entomological Society. Proceedings, 1877. 

LONDON.—The Entomologist. Vol. XI, Nos. 176-187, 1878. 

LONDON.— The Quarterly Journal of Conchology. Vol. I, Nos. 11-15.* 

Lonpon.— Bernard Quaritch. Book List, October, 1878 

Lonpon.—B. F. Stevens. Magazine List, 1879. 

SCOTLAND 


GLAsGow.— Natural History Society. Proceedings, Vol. II, parts 1, 2, 
3, 1875-76 ; Vol. III, parts 1, 2, 3, 1876-78. 


GLASGOW .— Philosophical Society. Proceedings, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1877-78. 


*From the Smithsonian Institution. 
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IRELAND. 


BELFAST.—Flax Extension Association. Instructions for the Culture 
and Preparation of Flax in Iveland.* 

DuBLIN.—foyal Irish Academy. Proceedings, Vol. II, Series 2, Nos. 
1, 2, 8, 1875.* 

DUBLIN.—Geological Society. Journal, Vol. II, Parts 1, 2, 1839-40; 
Vol: IV, Part I, Part I1,;No, 2,1851-* 

DuBLIN-—Royal Geological Society of Ireland. Journal, Vol. XII, 
Part 2, 1868-69.* 

FRANCE. 

BORDEAUX.—Societe Linneenne. Actes: Tomes 6-10, 21-25, 1834-38, 
1858-66.* 

DisJoN.— Academie des Sciences, Arts et Belles Lettres. III serie, Tome 
4, 1877. 

LILLE.—Societe des Sciences de l’ Agriculture et des Arts. Memoires : 
Second series, Tomes 1, 3, 4, 5, 1854-58 ; third series, Tomes 1, 2, 4,5, 6, 12, 
13, 1869-74.* 

Lyon.—Societe d’ Etudes Scientifiques. Bulletin, Tome III, No. 2, 
Juillet, Decembre, 1877. Reglement de la Société, 1878. 

PARIS.—Academie des Sciences. Comptes Rendus hebdomadaires, 
Tomes 78-83, 1874-1876.* 

ALGERIA. 

ALGER.—Societe des Sciences, Physiques. Naturalles et Climatologiques. 

Bulletin, 1877, Nos. 2, 3,4. 


BELGIUM. 


BRUXELLES.—Societe Entomologique de Belgique. Annales, Tome 
XIX, 1876. Compte Rendus, Nos. 46-57, December, 1877, to Novem- 
ber, 1878. . 

BRUXELLES.—Congres International des Americanistes. Cireulars: 
Troisieme session, Bruxelles, du 23 au 26 Septembre, 1879. 

HOLLAND. 

AMSTERDAM.— Frederick Muller & Co. Catalogue Raissonné de 3000 
Portraits, ete., 1877. Catalogue of Books, Maps, &c., on North and 
South America, 1877. Catalogue d’ouvrages sur les Sciences naturelles 
et exactes délaissée par feu MM. Ontijd et Bosquet, 1878.* Catalogue 
of Exhibit of the Netherland Booksellers at Philadelphia in 1876.* 
Prospectus of ‘‘Annals of the Royal Zoological Museum at Leyden.”’* 

HMARLEM.— Hollandsche Maatschappij der Wetenschappen. Archives 
Néederlandaises des Sciences exactes et naturelles, Tome XIII, 1, 2,3, 
livraisons. Programme, Année, 1878. Historical Notice of the Dutch 
Society of Sciences at Harlem, 1876.* 

RorrerDAM.— Van Hengel & Eeltjes. Circular of ‘* Annales Musei 
botanici Lugduns, Batavi (fF. A. G. Miguel). 

*SGRAVENHAGE. — Nederlandsche Entomologische Vereeniging. Tijd- 
schrift voor Entomologie, 21 deel, 1877-78, 1, 2, alf. 


* From the Smithsonian Institution. 
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ITALY. 

Pisa.—Universita Toscane. Annali, Tomo XI, XII, 1869-72.* 

PisA.—Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali. Atti, Vol. III, fase. 1, 2, 
1877-78. Processi Verbali, 7 luglio, 1878. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASEL.— Benno Schuabe. Prospectus: Albert Keim on Mechanismus 
der Gebirgsbildung. 

BASEL.— Naturforschenden Gesellschaft. Verhandlungen, 6 Theil, 3, 4 
Hefte, 1877-78. 

LAUSENNE.—Societe Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles. Bulletin: 2 Serie 
Vol. XIII, Nos. 78, 74; Vol. XLV, Nos. 75-76, 1874-76.* Vol. XV, Nos. 
78-79, September, 1877, to April, 1878. 

St. GALLEN.— Naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft. Bericht iiber die 
Thiitigkeit, 1871-72.* 

SCHAFFHAUSEN. — Schweizerischen Entomologishen Gesellschaft. Mit- 
theilungen, Vol. 5, Nos. 5-6, Nov. 1877, Juni, 1878. 

ZURICH.— Naturforschenden Gesellschaft. Vierteljahrsschrift, 21 und 
22 Jahrganger. 

AUSTRIA. 

Wien. — Kais. Kong. Geologischen Reichsanstalt. Jahrbuch, Band 
XVII, 1877, Nos. 1-4; Band XVIII, 1878, Nos. 1,2. Verhandlungen, 
1877, Nos. 1-18; 1878, Nos. 1-10. 

WIEN.—Kais. Kong. Oesterreich Mueseums fur Kunst und Industrie, 
Mittheilungen, XII Jahrg, Nr. 136, Januar, 1877.* 

WiEN.— Die Plastik Wien’s in diesem Jahrhundert ( Hitelberger), 1877.* 

WrEN.—Zur Frage der Erziehung der industriellen Classen in Oeste- 
reich, 1876.* 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN.—Entomologischer Verein. Deutsche Entomologische Zeit- 
schrift, Jahrgang X XI, 1877, heft 1-2; Jahrgang X XII, 1878, heft-1. 

BERLIN.—B. Friedlander & Sohn. Bucher Verzeichniss, Nos. 266-290. 

Bonn.— Naturhistorischen Vereines dev preussischen Rheinlande und 
Westfalens. Verhandlungen, i4er Jahrgang, ite hiilfte, 1877. 

DANzIG.—Naturforschenden Geselschaft. Schriften, Neue Folge, 4en 
Bandes, 2er heft, 1877. 

DRESDEN.— Naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft Isis. Sitzungs-Ber- 
ichte, Jahrgaug, 1877, Nos. 1-6. 

DRESDEN.— Kaiserlich Leopoldinisch-Carolinisch-Deutschen Akademie 
der Naturforscher. Leopoldina, 13er Heft, Jahrgang, 1877. 

EMDEN.— Naturforschenden Gesellschajt. Jahresberich, 62er, 1876. 

FREIBURG I. Br.—Nuturforschenden Gesellschaft. Berichte iiber die 
Verhandlungen, Band VII, heft 1, 1877. 


*From the Smithsonian Institution. 
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_ GIESSEN.—Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fur Natur-und Heilkunde. Ber- 

ichte 15-16, 1876-1877 

GOTTINGEN.— K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und der Georg--Agusts 
Universitat. Nachrichten aus dem Jahre, 1877. 

HANNOVER.— Naturhistorischen Gesellschaft. 25er und 26er Jahresbe- 
richte, 1874-75, 1875-76. : 

HrIpELEnna. — Naturhistorisch-Medicinisch Vereins. Verhandlungen, 
Neue folge, 2er Band, 2er heft, 1878. 

KONIGSBERG.— Physikalisch-oekonomischen Gesellschaft. Schriften, 17er 
Jahrgang, 1876, ler u. 2er abtheilung ; 18er Jahrgang, ler abtheilung. 

LEIPzIG.—Museums fur Volkerkunde. Vierter Bericht, 1876. 

MARBURG.— Gesellschaft zur Beforderung der gesammten Naturwissen- 
schaften. Sitzungsberichte, Jahrgang, 1876, Jahrgang, 1877. 

Merz.—L’ Academie de Metz. Mémoires, LVIIe Année, 1875-76. 

MUENCHEN.—K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Almanach 
fiir das Jahr 1878. Sitzungsberichte der mathematisch-physikalischen 
Classe, 1877, hefte 1, 2,3. Die geognostische Durchforschung Bayerns, 
(Dr. C. W. Gumbel). 

REGENSBURG. — Zoologish-minerologischen Vereines. Correspondenz- 
blatt, 30er Jahrgang, 1876. 

STETTEN.—Entomologischen Verein. Entomologische Zeitung, 83er 
Jahrgang, 1877. 

STRASBOURG.—Societe des Sciences, SUR et Arts. Mémoires, 
Tomes I, EI, 1811, 1823.* 

WEISBADEN. — Nassauischen Vereins fur Naturkunde Jahrbucher, 
Jahrgang XXIX and XXX, 1876-77. 


RUSSIA. 

DorPAtT.— Naturforscher Gesellschaft. Sitzungs-berichte, 4er Band, 3er 
heft, 1877. 

Moscou.—Societe Imperiale des Naturalistes. Bulletin, 1877, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4. 

S. PETERBURG.—Imperatorskoe Rusckoe Geographicheskoe Obshchestvo. 
Izvestiya, Tome l4e, Nos. 1, 2, 3. Otchett za 1877. "Seance Pleniere 
Mensuelle du 11 Octobre, 1878. 

St. PETERSBOURG.— Academie Imperiale des Sciences. Bulletin, Tome 
XXIV, Nos. 3, 4, Tome XXV, Nos. 1, 2, 1877-78. 

Sr. PETERSBOURG.—Jardin Imperiale de Botanique. Trudee (Acta 
Horta-Petropolitani), Tomes I-IV, Tome V, fase. 1. 

DENMARK. 

KJOBENHAVN.— Kongelige V.denskaberns Selskab. Oversigt, 1877, 
Nos. 1, 2,3; 1878, No. 1. 

MAURITIUS. 


Port Lovuis.—Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of Mauritius. Trans- 
actions, new series, Vol. IX, 1876. 


* From the Smithsonian Institution. 
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TASMANIA. 

Hoparr Town.—Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and Proceed- 

ings, and Report for 1876. 
, VICTORIA. 

MELBOURNE.— Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions and Proceed- 

ings, Vol. XIV, 1878. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Statistical Sketch of South Australia, 1876 (Boothby).* 


NEW ZEALAND. ¢ 


WELLINGTON.— New Zealand Institute. Transactions and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. X, 1877. 


Contributions to the Museum during 1877.7 


Alford, N. M., Hamburg, Ills. Stone axe, two arrows. 
Anderson, Jesse N., Ashburn, Mo. Two flint implements. 
Anderson, J. G., Montrose, Iowa. Stone axe. 


Anderson, John, a ue Two arrows. 
Anderson, J. W., Bay, Llls. Two flint implements. 
Anderson, N. W., ED Two flint implements. 
Anderson, Mary, om Two flint implements. 
Anderson, Eidea, se Two flint implements. 
Anderson, J. C., et Flint knife. 

Ansell, John J., SG A long flint spear. 
Ansell, Mrs. Nancy, ‘‘ Flint implements. 
Ansell, Miss G., or Flint implements. 
Ansell, Albert G., oe Flint implements. 
Ansell, John E., =e Flint implements. 
Ansell, Alice May, aS Flint implements. 
Andelistedt, H.-A., “ One stone celt. 


Archibald, M., Davenport, Iowa. Fossil from Grafton. 
Auer, Henry, Nauvoo, Jills. Two flint implements. 
Auer, Jacob, Deer Plain, Ills. Four flint implements. 
Auer, Julia, oe He Two flint implements. 
Bach, John M., Gilead, Ills. l.arge stone axe. 

Bailey, Edna M., Drury, Ills. One arrow. 


Bailey, Geo. H., ue Two arrows. 
Bailey, Chas. H., sf Three arrows. 
Bailey, Samuel D., ‘“ Two arrows. 


Bailey, Wallace, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Specimen of celestine. 
Bailey, Miss Emma, Drury, Ills. One discoidal stone. 
Baker, George, Illinois City, Ills. One arrow. 


*From the Smithsonian Institution. 
+F1om the Records of the Curator. 
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Balch, F. A., Davenport. Limestone geodes, with calc-spar, etc. 

Balch, G.., Mi Specimen of coal from the anthracite. 

Ball, Chas., Hamburg, Ills. One arrow, one round stone. 

Ball, Alice. Pleasant Valley, Iowa. Two flint implements. 

Ba, Mary J., Drury, Ills. Two flint implements. 

Ballinger, Jessie, Pontoosuc, Ills. One arrow. 

Balmer, Albert, Sonora, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

Balmer, John, ee ee Three arrow heads. 

Barber, George, Port Byron, Ills. White flint lance and arrows. 

Barber, Mr., Hamburg, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

Barfoot, Joseph L., Salt Lake, Utah. Stalagmite from silver mine. 

Barnes, Chas., Bay, Ills. One celt, three arrows. 

Barris, Prof. W. H., Davenport. Fossils from Rockford, lowa, seventeen 
species. 

Barton, Lincoln, Drury, Ills. One flint spear. 

Baule, Wm., Davenport. Apache Indian bow. 

Beaumont, Mrs., Illinois City, Ills. Six Indian bows. 

Behrens, James, San Francisco, Cal. Californian Arachnida. 

Belfrage, G. W., Clifton. Texas. Texan Arachnida. 

Bell, Washington, Natchez, Miss. Ancient stone implement. 

Benner, Frank, Sonora, Ills. Three arrows. 

Bennett, Elizabeth, Illinois City, Ills. One flint arrow. 

Bennett, Mary L., ‘ et One flint knife. 

Bennett, John F., Sonora, Ills. One stone axe. 

Biddier, Annie and Minnie, Sonora, Ills. Two arrows. 

Bidwell, Mrs. Porter, McGregor, Iowa. One flint arrow. 

Biermann, Louis, Dallas City, llls. Two arrows. 

Binder, Wm., Davenport. Clay-iron-stone, hollow. 


Blackmon, P.S., ‘“ Zine blende. Kansas City. 
Blackstone, James, Bay, Ills. Five flint arrows. 
Blackstone, Chas., oS Five flint arrows. 


Blair, Mary, Drury, Ills. Two flint implements. 

Blakeley. W., M. D., Montrose, Iowa. Two arrows. 
Blauvelt, T. T., Davenport.. Specimen of drift copper, High School hill. 
Boerstler, John, Gilead, Ills. Copper awl from a mound. 

Boerstler, Caroline, ‘ Collection of flint implements. 

Bonner, Henry, Sonora, Ills. One arrow. 

Bonner, Miss Agnes, Sonora, Ills. One arrow. 

Bonner, Mrs. Mary A., ce Three flint scrapers. 

Brandberry, James, McGregor, Jowa. One arrow; lead ore. 

Brengton, Jeremiah, Gilead, Ills. , One stone implement. 

Bain, James, Utica, Ills. Twenty flint and stone implements. 

Brigham, Albert, Illinois City, Ills. One arrow. 

Brock, H. T., Smith’s Landing, Mo. Vessels of ancient pottery. 

Brock, Frank, Deer Plain, Ills. One hematite axe; three stone axes. 
Brown, E. B., Brussels, Ills. One flint implement. 

Bryant, Miss Susie, Davenport. Marine fish in alcohol. 

Bryant, Robert. Clarksville, Mo. Two arrows. 
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Bryant, Wm., Clarksville, Mo. Two arrows. 

Buechler, Joseph, Brussels, Ills. Smal) stone axe. 

Bulon, Joseph, Bay, Ills. Four arrows. 

Bulon, J. B., 6 Two arrows. 

Bumont, Wm., Andalusia, Ills. Three arrow heads, broken. 
Bunker, Addie, Montrose, Iowa. Two flint arrows. 


Burns, Perry G., ee ee One arrow head. 
Burns, James, s ee One arrow. 

Burns, Mrs. Nancy, ‘‘ ve One arrow. 

Burns, Jonathan, ‘ 3 One arrow. 

Burns. Miss Sarah, ‘‘ ey One arrow. 

Butler, John, Drury, Ills. Ancient stone implement. 
Butler, Adeline, ‘ One arrow ; two fossil shells. 


Butler, Mrs. Catherine, Drury, Ills. One large flint hoe. 

Calkins. W. W., Chicago, Ills. Land and marine shells, etc., 228 species. 
872 specimens ; dried plants, 302 species. 

Calloway, Matilda A., Brussels, llls. Three arrows. 

Calvin, Prof. Samuel, Jowa City, Iowa. Five specimens Sp. mucronatus. 

Cambre, Eugen, Nauvoo, llis. One flint arrow. 


Cambre, Menotti, oe One flint arrow. 
Carlston, David, Appanoose, Jills. One flint hoe. 
Cariston; A. P2; = de One discoidal stone. 


Cassidy, L. L., Winterset, Iowa. Small stone hatchet. 
Gatlin, Milton, Montrose, Iowa. Flint spear. 

Catlin, Miss Mary, “ cs Flint scraper. 

Celam, Alice, Alton, Jlls. Six flint implements. 
Chapman, Wm., Savanna, Ills. One arrow. 

Cheney, Jacob, Bellevue, Iowa. Stone relic ; one arrow. 
Christian, James M., Chester, Ills. Four arrows. 
Christian, F. W., Drury, llls. Two flint implements. 
Church, Samuel, Deer Plain, Jlls. One arrow ; one spear. 


Church, Chauncey E., ‘ ee One spear. 
Church, Charles C., os ee Two arrows. 
Church, Clinton, ie 5 Ten arrows. 


Clark, Chas., Buffalo, Iowa. Ancient stone axe. 

Clemmons, L. W., Pleasant Valley, Jowa. Geological specimen clay-iron- 
stone. 

Clitford, Capt., Rock Island, Ills. Two trilobites. 

Clifton, W. C.. Almont, Iowa. Black flint arrow. 

Clougher, Mrs. T., Davenport. One flint spear. 

Clugston, W. P., Humburg, Ills. Small stone axe. 

Cole, Vanie, Illinois City, Ills. Four small arrow heads. 

Cole, Huldah, Montrose, Jowa. One flint scraper. 


Cole, Oliver, rf ‘3 One flint scraper. 
Cole, Mrs.Ida, ‘“ da One arrow. 
Cole, Frank, gE $ One flint scraper. 
Comley, J., cf ce One arrow. 


Cook, Isaac, Cape au Gris, Mo. One arrow ; three Pentremites. 
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Cooper, Franklin, Pleasant Valley, lowa. Flint implements. 

Cooper, Miss Mary, Hanover, Ills. Ancient stone ax. 

Courtney, Ellen, Nauvoo, Ills. Stone implement. 

Crabtree, Anna J., Drury, Ills. ‘Three flint implements. 

Crabtree, Elizabeth, a One stone and two flint implements. 

Crabtree, Miss Margaret, Drury, Ills. One discoidal stone. 

Crader, Melissa E., Hamburg. Ills. Large hematite axe. 

Crader, Herman H., eS es Two arrows. 

Craft, Wm., Sonora, Ills. One fossil shell. 

Cramer, Lottie, New Boston, Ills. Two ilint implements. 

Cramer, Z. E., gs ee Two flint implements. 

Cramer, R. 8., Sc €§ Two flint implements. 

Crandall, J. A., Davenport. Donated in 1876. <A pair of silver mounted 
brass holster pistols, used in the War of the Revolution and of 
1812; in the latter by Gen. Rathbone. 

Currier, Willie, Sonora, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 


Currier, Albert. cs “ Discoidal stone. 
Dalzell, James M., Mr. and Mrs., Davenport. Two arrows; one spear; 
stone axe. 


Dart, Mrs. L. E., Rock Island. Quartz crystal, with inclosure of a bub- 
ble in a liquid. 
Davidson, Albert, Belleview, Ills. One flint arrow. 


Davidson, Louisa, st MS One stone implement. 
Davidson, Lewis and Albert, Calhoun Co., Ills. Ancient stone imple- 
ment. 


Dawson, E. H., Illinois City, Ills. One arrow. 

Day, Egbert & Fidlar, Davenport. Stereoscope. 

DeMosse, Flora, Drury. [lis. Two flint implements. 

Dick, George, Brussels, Ills. Two flint arrows. 

Dick, Mary, st ef Two flint arrows. 

Dillon, John, Gilead, Ills. Flint knife and a fossil coral. 

Dillon, Miss Kate, Drury, Ills. Four flint arrows. 

Dimmick, Dr. L. N., Santa Barbara, Cal. A Tarantula, mounted. 
Dixon, Chas. R., Dallas City, Ills. Discoidal stone. 

Dixon, Thos., Deer Plain, Ills. Two stone axes; one hematite axe; 


one arrow. 
Donaldson, Garrett, Pleasant Valley, Iowa. Indian pipe. 
Donaldson, Zellia, ts ee eg White flint arrow head. 
Doolittle, Sarah M., pase, Ills. Large flint hoe. 

Doolittie, Wm. G., us One Celt. 

Doolittle, Mary E., ec og Ancient stone axe. 


Dove, John, Wallen: Ills. Four stone axes. 

Downs, Miss Hattie, Davenport. Stone axe. 

Drury, Mary, $e Three flint implements. 
Duffy, Edward, Port Louisa, Iowa. One flint arrow. 
Duncan, Gen. Thomas. Collection of minerals, Wisconsin. 
Duncan, Mrs. Thomas. Moss agates. 

Ellis, Elizabeth, New Boston, Ills. Two flint implements. 
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Essley, Elisha, New Boston, Jills. One flint implement. 
Essley, Mary, hy “ Two flint implements. 


Essley, Belle, § gt Two flint implements. 

Essley, Avrilla, ef A One flint; one discoidal stone. 
Essler, Thos., BS os Ancient stone axe. 

Essley, Anna, ss t Cne stone implement. 


Everett, Harvey S., Bay, Ills. Stone implement and one arrow. 

Everett, Fannie, Illinois City, Ills. Two flint implements. 

Fagle, Joseph, Brussels, Ills. One arrow; one stone axe. 

Fangmeier, Fritz, Davenport. Devonian fossils. 

Farde, Dr. L. C., Nauvoo, Ills. One arrow. 

Farrell, M. C., Bellevue, Jowa. Ancient stone implement. 

Fay, John, Deer Plain, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

Fay, Edward, 23 < Ancient stone axe. 

Feazel, Laura, Hamburg, Ills. One arrow. 

Ferguson, Elmira D., Deer Plain, Ills. One flint arrow. 

Figg, Robert, Oquawka, Ills. One arrow. 

Finger, Eugene, Davenport. Three flint implements. 

Finley, James sr., Cassville, Wis. Piece of pipe stone; stone axe. 

Finley, James jr., es os Large flint spear head. 

Fisher, J. B., Davenport. Stalactite, Dubuque. 

Flagler, Col. D. W., Rock Island, Ills. Large stone axe. 

Foreman, Dr. E., Washington, D. C. Beetle from Lake Tititaca, Peru; 
Gluvia from Mexicos 

Forney, Chauncey F. One flint knife. 

Foster, Isaac, Drvry, Tlls. Ancient stone implement. 

Fowler, J.S., Davenport. Concretion from limestone, Nebraska. 

Francis. Mrs. Annie E., Elsah, /lls. One flint implement. 

Freeland, Felix, Rapids City, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

French, Geo. H., Davenport. Grooved stone from shell heaps. 

French, John, Thompson, JIls. One arrow. 

Frizzell, Miss M. E., Davenport. Calc. Tufa, from Rock Island. 

Froh, Henry F., Almont, Jowa. Two arrows. : 

Gallaher, Hugh, Rapids City, ils. Ancient stone axe. 

Gardner, Wm. H., Sonora, Jills. Three arrows. 

Garland, Thos., Saverton, Mo. Two arrows; one axe. 

Garland, Caroline, ‘“ aS One stone and three flint implements. 

Garland, Frank, Sonora, Jills. Two arrows. 

Gaspard, J. E., Davenport. Trilobite. 


Gasssheviiss 1) ** Large fossil shell, and several archzologi- 
cal relics. 

Gass, Mrs. J., Dagenport. Ancient stone axe and sea shell. 

Gass, Miss Flora, ‘ Fossils, shells and twisted vines. 


Geeding, Margaret, Brussels, Jills. Two tint implements. 
George, Mrs. Mary, Cordova, Jills. One black flint arrow. 
Glancy, Geo., Copper Creek, Ills. Two arrows; stone axe. 
Glancy, Mrs. G., se ** One arrow; stone axe. 
Goddard, Edward, Montrose, Iowa. One flint awl. 
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Graham, Arthur, Montrose, Iowa. One flint knife. 


Graham, Rose, = es One flint arrow. 
Graham, Larry E., ee cS One flint scraper. 
Graham, David, Rapids City, [ils. ‘Two arrows. 
Graham, James, a < Stone bullet mould. 


Gray, Dr. W. H., Morgan City, La. Alligator tooth. 

Gray, Geo. B., Deer Plain, Ills. One hematite axe. 

Gray, John, mC us Four flint implements. 

Gray, Wm., Davenport. Jaws of large catfish. 

Gray, Millard F., Deer Pluin, Jlls. Seven flint implements. 

Gray, Sarah E., cs es Six flint implements ; one hematite. 

Gray, Laura B., us BS Six flint implements; one hematite. 

Greenwood, Joseph, Alton, [lls. Five flint implements. 

Gresham, Logan, Hamburg, /lls. Three arrows. 

Gresham, Abner, ee e Two stone axes; one arrow. 

Gronen, W. O, Davenport. Fossils from Grafton limestone. 

Giinther, Otto, Worcester, Mass. Collection of reptiles, twelve species. 

Hall, Capt. W. P., Davenport. Large numbers of archeological relies 
collected by himself, and gathered from other parties in various 
parts of the country. 

Hall, Henry, Le Claire, Jowa. Ancient stone implement. 

Hall, Clark M., Davenport. Ancient stone implement. 

Hall Catharine, Ashburn, Mo. Twelve flint arrows. 

Hall, Miss Gracie, Davenport. A collection of fine flint arrow heads. 

Hall, Mrs. Mahala, Davenport. One flint knife. 

Hall, Dr. James, * Mound builder’s pipe, Calhoun Co., Ills. 

Hammer, Mary, Sonora, 7lls. One arrow. 

Hampton, Chas.. Montrose, Towa. One stone two flint implements. 

Hampton, Mary, Copper Creek, Jlls. Four flint implements. 


Hampton, Parmela, 2 ee Three flint implements. 
Hampton, Henry, sf ss Two flint implements. 
Hampton, Ella, oF a Five flint implements. 


Harrison, Chas. E., Davenport. Specimens of polished marble. 
Harrison, Geo., Gilead, Jills. Ancient stone axe. 

Harrell, 8S. W., Brussels, /lis. One flint knife. 

Hartley, R. P., Elsah, Zils. Ancient stone axe. 

Harter, Oscar, New Boston, /lls. 'Two stone axes. 

Hartley, A., a Bf One flint arrow. 

Hase, Mahala A., Ashburn, Mo. One flint awl; one arrow. 
Haskell, J. H., Montrose, Jowa. One flint arrow. 

Hass, James, Burlington, Towa. Ancient stone axe. 
Hasson, John, Deer Plain, Tlls. Two flint implements. 
Haupt, Isaac, Elsah, Jils. One flint spear. 

Haviland, Lettie, Valley City, Iowa. Two arrows. 
Hawthorn, Jessie, Drury, lls. One flint implement. 
Hayward, Augustus, Port Byron, Jlls. Collection of arrows. 
Hedges, Wm., Morgan City. Two pair deer horns. 

Herwig, Edward, Pontoosuc, Zils. One flint implement. 
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Heschmeier, Mary, Deer Plain, [l/s. Two flint arrows. 

Hickox, G. G., Davenport. Carved ornaments, soldiers’ work. 

Higham, James, Bay, iis. Two arrows, one spear. 

Higham, Chas., aS Five arrows. 

Higham, 8S. P., ¥ Stone celt. 

Higley, Martha, Drury, l/s. Two flint implements. 

Hobson, E. G., Copper Creek, Ills. Ancient stone implement 

Hoffman, Caroline, Dallas City, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

Hoffman, Henry, Dallas City, Jlls. One stone, one hematite implement, 


Hoffman, Wim., s ss Large white flint spear. 
Horton, Wm., Deer Plain, Jils. One flint implement. 
Horton, Minerva, ‘ se Two flint implements. 


Houghton, Sylvanus, Montrose, Jowa. Two arrows. 

Hubner, Hans, Teed’s Grove, Jowa. Black flint knife. 

Hudson, Louis, Nauvoo. Jills. One flint arrow. 

Huggins, Wm., Alton, Js. Two flint implements. 

Humphrey, Mrs. J. J., Davenport. Tarantula, scorpions, etc. 

Hunt, Irene, Hanover, /iis.. One flint arrow. ‘é 

Hunting, Rev. 8. S., Davenport. Extension table for Academy room; 
stalagmite from Mammoth Cave ; copper ores and mound pottery 
from Wisconsin. 

Hurlburt, Howard A., Hannibal, Mo. Two arrows; one spear. 

Iles, Dr. M. W., Davenport. A collection of minerals, 100 species, named 
and described. 

Irvin, Sadie, Pontoosuc, iis. One arrow. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Ella P., Davenport. Fossil coal plant. 


Jenkins. George W., : Heads of weasel and mink. 
Johns, Mary J., Brussels, [7is. One copper coin. 

Johnson, 8S. B., x gS Two hematite plummets. 
Johnson, Charles, Ji/inois City, Ills. One large flint spear. 
Johnson, George, ee ‘« Six flint implements. 
Johnson, Joshua A.., ad ee One arrow. 


Johnson, James F., Spring Lake Villa, Utah. Collection of fresh water 
shells; specimens of Stenopelmatus and other Utah insects. 

Johnson, J. P., Hamilton, Ills. Stone axe. 

Johnston, Mrs. Elizabeth, Hamilton, [l/s. Flint arrow. 

Jones, J. S., Appanoose, Ilis. One stone celt. 

Jordan, Mr. Sioux Indian paddle. 

Joy, Charles, Bay, Ilis. Stone axe; two arrows. 

Joy, Eliza, ss Discoidal stone ; two flints. 

Joy, Mrs. Hannah, Bay, Ji/s. Two flint arrows. 

Kane, Anna, Andalusia, Ills. Two flint implements. 

Kaneff, Emmett, Ft. Madison, Iowa. Two flint implements. 

Kaneff, Clinton, Appanoose, ils. Three flint arrows. 

Kauffman, J. U., Rock Island, Ills. Two stone axes; one coral. 

Kay, R. M. P., Hamburg, ils. One stone implement. 

Keck, Joseph, Fairport, Iowa. Flint implement. 


[REports, D. A. N.5S., 1878.) fi [Feb., 1879.] 
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Keely, Henry, Port Byron, Ills. Thirty-three flint and stone implements. 

Keller, Charles, Elsah, I7/s. One flint implement. 

Kelly, John, Pontoosuc, iis. Ancient stone axe. 

Kelly. Martha, ‘ sis One round stone; one arrow. 

Keton, James, ‘“ 7. One celt. 

Keton, Jerry, New Boston, Ills. One flint implement. 

Kimball, Miss Augusta, Nawvoo, Jlis. Three arrows. 

King, Dr. E. H., West Liberty, Jowa. Carved stone head. 

Kinkead, Chas. E., Wichita, Kan. Petrified wood, California, Texas, &c. 

Kinne, John, Hamilton, Jiis. One flint arrow. 

Kirkpatrick, Frank, La Grange, Mo. Two flint arrows. 

Kirkpatrick, Freeman, ue ‘¢ Twelve fiint arrows. 

Kirtland Society of Natural Scienves, Cleveland, O. Casts of stone and 
flint implements. 

Kissenmacher, Mr., Davenport. Ancient stone implement. 

Laking, John 8$., Montrose, Jowa. One flint arrow. 

Lightner, John, Sonora, //is. Stone implements. 

Link, Ollie, Montrose, Iowa. Flint arrow. 

Little, A. C., Appanoose, [ils. Two stone axes. 

Locckinatz, Henry, Appanoose, Ji/s. Fossil shark’s teeth. 

Logan, James, Pontoosuc, Ji/s. Ancient stone axe. 

Lorenzen, Martin, Davenport. Several animal skulls. 

Louck, David, Oquawka, Jus. Three flint implements. 

Louck, Jessie, aC Ms Two flint implements. 

Luce, Thomas, Sonora, l/s. Stone axe; hematite axe. 

Luce,.Harvey, McGregor, Towa. Two flint implements. 

Luce, D. G., Sonora, Jils. Ancient stone implement. 

Luce, Miss Charlotte, McGregor, Iowa. Flint arrow. 

Lynch, Philip, Vicksburg, Miss. Ancient stone implement. 

Maddox, W. C., Rapids City, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Maddox, S. A., £s Fc Two flint arrows. 

Mandeville, Mrs. Col., Davenport. A large collection of 116 specimens of 
quartz crystals and other minerals from Arkansas. 

Manzer, Arthur, Fort Madison, Iowa. Three flint implements. 

Marsh, Kalm, Alton, /lls. One flint spear. 

Martin, J. D., Fort Madison, Iowa. Flint arrow. 

McBride, Louisa, Monterey, Ills. A fine white arrow. 

McCabe, William, Deer Plain, Ills. Five flint arrows. 

McCall, I., Hanover, /ils. Ancient stone implement. 

McCall, John M., LeClaire, Jowa. Flint arrow. 


McCall, David H., oy % Flint arrow. 

McCandless, George, Sonora, Jlls. Flint arrow. 

McCandless, Charles, ‘“ ‘© Ancient stone axe. 

McCook, Rey. H. C., Philadelphia, Pa. Galeodes subulata from Wyo- 
ming. 


McGeer, Lee, Drury, Zils. Two flint implements. 
McIntyre, Emma, Saverton, Mo. ‘Two flint implements. 
McIntyre, Hezekiah, Hamburg, /lis. Large stone celt. 
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McIntyre, William, Hamburg, Ills. Flint arrow and fossil rock. 

McManus, T. P., Harper’s Ferry, Ills. White flint arrow. 

MeNeil, Geo., Port Byron, Ills. Two flint arrows. 

MeNeil, Mrs. Caroline, Port Byron, Ills. Ancient stone implement. 

Meek, Dr. A., Davenport. Specimen of bark of big tree. and two scor- 
pions, California. 

Miller, David. Pleasant Vulley, Towa. Ancient stone implements. 

Mills, Nina, New Boston, Jills. Ancient stone axe. 

Mills, A. C., Nauvoo, Jills. Ancient stone axe. 

Milton, Wm., Rapids City, [l/s. Stone axe. 

Mitchell, Capt. Samuel, Davenport. Hematite plummet. 

Moffatt, Helen, Brussels, Jl/is. Flint arrow. 

Moore, James F., Lowisiana. Mo. Three flint implements. 

Moore, E.S., Davenport. Minerals and petrified wood, California. 

Moran, William 8., Nauvoo, iis. One flint arrow. 

Morrison, Wm. S8., re Flint spear. 

Morrison, Mrs. J. M., Jacksonville, Ii/s. ‘wo specimens horse shoe crab. 

Murray, Mary, Harper’s Ferry, Ills. Flint knife; Chinese coin. 

Nair, Joseph, Deer Plain, [iis Four arrows; one stone axe. 

Nairns, Dr. Wm., Monterey, ils. Two stone axes. 

Navy, Miss Margaret, Deer Plain, Ills. Ancient stone implement. 

Navy, Miss Mary Agnes, ‘ ‘* Ancient stone implement. 

Nissen. Theodore, Rock Island, Ills. Collection fungi and lichens, 269 
species ; nine flint implements. 

Noble, D. F., New Boston, Ills. Flint implement. 

Noble, Ora, s nf Two flint implements. 

Noble, E. H., se 6 Ancient stone axe. 

Paemper, Paul, Port Byron, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Palmer, Dr. Edward. Mound pottery from Utah; fossil fishes, salt, 
garnets, ete. ; scorpions and insects from Southern Utah. 

Parker, Joseph, Albany, Jills. Modern pipe, earthen. 

Parry, Dr. C. C., Davenport. A crab. 

Parsons, Mary, Hamilton, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Parvin, Prof. T. S., lowa City, lowa. Eight cabinet cases, filled with a 
very extensive geological and mineral collection. 

Patterson, Col., Oquawka, Jils. Twelve flint implements. 

Patterson, HN... << ‘© One flint implement. 

Peck, L. F., Davenport. Flint spear. 

Peck, Elizabeth, Davenport. Flint spear. 

Perry, Mrs. C. H., Keokuk, Iowa. <A large and beautiful collection of 
geodes from Keokuk. 

Perry, Mrs. T., Davenport. Fossil shells in coal slate. 

Pester, E., Ag Ancient pitcher, cup and fork. 

Pfeitfer, John, Montrose, Iowa. Ancient stone axe. 

Pitzer, W.H., Louisiana, Mo. Flint spear. 

Platt, George W., Davenport. One turtle, mounted. 

Pleasantina, Bartholomew, Bay, Ills. Spherical concretion. 

Pleasantina, Mary A.., fs Two arrows ; fossil shell. 
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Polk, Martin, Hamburg, Jlls. Six arrows. 

Popenhoe, Edwin A., Topekx, Kan. Collection of Kansas Arachnida. 

Pracy, Mary, Deer Plain, Zlls. Flint knife. 

Pracy, Joseph, . Flint arrow. 

Prisley, Levi, Monterey, Ills. Ancient stone impJement. 

Puterbaugh, Miss Ella Hamburg, Jlls. Flint arrow. 

Putnam, Mrs. C. E., Davenport. Sandalwood necklace and ear rings 
from Mount of Olives. 

Putnam, W.C., Davenport. Relic of the New York fire, 1845. 

Putnam, C. M., iE A sturgeon, mounted. 

Quinn, Miss Julia, Warrenton, Miss. Ancient stone implement. 

Raff, Miss Mary, Davenport. Two fossil shells. 

Reed, Miss Arfnie and Fannie, Bellevue, Jowa. Two arrows. 

Reed, Alexander, + te Flint awl; copper beads. 

Reed, Mrs. Amelia G., of ee Stone axe. 

Reeding, Jason H., Brussels, lis. Two fiint implements. 

Reid, Joseph, Hamburg, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Reid, Dr. J. A., Davenport. A mounted egret. 

Reilly, Albert, Henrietta, Tex. Gonyleptis and other insects from Texas. 

Reynolds, E. P., Rock Island, Ills. Fossil leaves and mineral specimens 

from Texas. 

Rhinebold, Wm., Nuwvoo, Ilis. Ancient stone implement. 

Rhinebold, ‘ ts dy Flint arrow and coral. 

Rice, Caspar, Grafton, Jills. Flint spear. 

Richards, Mrs. Clark, Davenport. Marine shells, Dentalium. 

Ritchie, Wm., Hamburg, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Roberts, Elisha, Andalusia, Zils. Two flint implements. 


Roberts, Moses, x 4 Three flint implements. 
Roberts, Joseph ee ue Three flint implements. 
Roberts, Isaac, oh 5 Four flint implements. 


Roberts, William, Hamilton, Ills. Flint arrow. 
Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. E., Cassville, Wis. Flint spear. 
Rockel, Charles, Dallas City, lis. Twenty-three flint implements. 


Rockel. Conrad, se ss Stone gouge. 

Rockel, William, & cs Four flint implements. 
Rockel, Caroline, se us Discoidal stone ; two arrows. 
Rodgers, H., Pontoosuc, Zils. Flint arrow. 

Rodgers, Annie, ‘ we Flint arrow. 


Roner, 8. E., Rapids Citu, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

Ronner, Wm., Nauvoo, Jlls. Twenty flint implements. 

Ronner. John, of ue Fifteen flint and one stone implement. 
Rosa, Alexander D., Deer Plain, Ills. Very large flint implement. 
Rosa, John, Hamburg, Ills. Flint hoe. 


Rosa, Wm., ae s Flint arrow. 
Rosa, Mary, es ES Flint hoe. 

Rosa, James, ‘ ¥ Two flint arrows. 
Rosa Ruth, s ss One flint arrow. 
Rosa, Carrie, vf nS One flint scraper. 


Rosa, Amanda, ‘‘ se Two flint arrows. 
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Rosa, Elvira, Hamburg, Ills. One flint arrow. 


Rosa, Eveline, ‘“ yt One flint arrow. 
Ruckstuhl, Paul, Deer Plain, Ills. Three flint implements. 
Ruckstuhl, Harry, #6 +e Ancient stone axe. 


Rudesell, Lulu G., Appanoose. Ills. Four arrows. 

Rule, Robert, Hamburg, Ills. Three flint arrows. 

Rule, J. D., S vi Two flat spears. 

Russell, Edward, Davenport. <A living boa constrictor from Aspinwall; 
also, stone axe and two human skulls from same place. 

Russell, O. H., M. D., Dallas City, Ills. Flint implement. 

Ruylin, John, Hamburg, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Ryan, James, Davenport. A mounted peacock. 

Sackman, Elizabeth, Gilead, Ills. Two flint implements. 


Sackman, Geo. L., t Ancient stone implement. 
Sackman, John, ee Flint arrow. 

Sanders, Nellie M., Eliza P. O., Iils. Three arrows. 
Sanders, William, ie iy Ancient stone axe. 
Schaible, Jacob O., Port Byron, Ilis. Flint arrow. 

Schaible, Jacob O., oe e Two flint arrows. 
Schaible, P. S., ae ke Two flint arrows. 
Schick, John W., Carman, Jils. Stone axe; two arrows. 
Schick, Priscilla, if ‘© Three flint arrows. 


Schmalznied. John, Pontoosuc, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

Schmidt, Louis W., Fairport, Jowu. Stone axe; two arrows. 

Sehricker, John, Davenport. Fossil shells, devonian. 

Schultz, Godfrey, Dallas City, Ills. Twenty arrows. 

Sconce John, Hamburg, Ills. Flint spear. 

Seonce, Lucinda, Hamburg, Ills. Two flint arrows. 

Sconce, Ella, “ ce One flint arrow. 

Sconce, Chester, “ ee Two flint implements. 

Seott, W. H., Millville, Ills. Stone implement and flint arrows. 

Seranton, Lee, Montrose, Iowa. Ancient stone axe. 

Scranton, Hiram M., Montrose, Towa. Two arrows. 

Shafer, L.S., Rapids City, Ills. Flint arrows. 

Shanley, Patrick, Davenport. White flint spear. 

Sheat, Chas., Davenport. Pieces from ships Lawrence and Constitution. 

Sheldon, Prof. D. S., Davenport. Four stone celts; one axe; specimens 
of uncommon local insects. 

Sheridan, John, Nauvoo, Ills. Two stone implements. 

Sherman, George, Sonora, JIls. Three arrows. 

Shoup, Henry, Rapids City, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Simpson, Thomas, Nauvoo, Jlls. One flint arrow. 


Simpson, ——, Davenport. A bat, with three young ones. 
Sines, Perry, Pontoosuc, Jills. Ancient stone axe. 

Sines, Thomas, ‘ te Flint spear. 

Sines, Alice, a sf Flint knife. 

Sines, Mrs. Sarah, ‘‘ ee Long flint spear. 


Sines, Hiram V., ‘‘ oe Stone axe. 
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Skinner, W. H., Montrose, Iowa. Two arrows. 

Slade, William W., Sonora, Jlls. Stone chisel. 

Slater, Thomas, La Grange, Mo. Flint arrow. 

Sleeper, Charles, Hamburg, Ills. One axe; one spear. 

Slusher, Isaac, Montrose, Jowa. Flint implement. 

Smith, Miss Emma A., Peoria, Ills. Callosamia promithia, ¢ 9. 

Smith, W. R., Davenport. Package of devonian fossils; a gray ground 
squirrel. 

Smith, Mrs. Ruth, Illinois City, Ills. Ancient stone implement. 

Smith, Clinton, Sonora, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Snow, Prof. F. H., Lawrence, Kan. Galeodes pallipes and G. subulata 
from Colorado. 

Snyder. Cornelius, Port Byron, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

Spaulding, Carson, Appanoose, st Three flint arrows. 

Spaulding, Charlotte, > One flint spear. 

Spaulding, D. D., ak ats Two flint arrows. 

Sprott, 'T. L.., Montrose, Iowa. Flint knife. 

Starr. M., Moline, Ills. Fossil coal plants. 

Steiniger, Oscar, Bellevue, Ills. Collection of flint arrows. 

Sterling, Dr. E., Cleveland, Ohio. Cast of fish—Pzke. 

Stevens, 8. P., Rockingham, lowa. Ancient stone axe. 

Stinson, Elizabeth, Carman Station, Ills. Flint spear. 

Stumpf, John, Gilead, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Styers, Mrs. Margaret, Deer Plain, Ills. Twelve flint arrows. 

Suiter, Zachary, Le Claire, Iowa. Two arrows; fossil shell. 

Supple, Henry, Pontoosuc, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Swafford, O. G., New Boston, Ills. Two flint implements. 

Swafford, Melissa, f Three flint implements. 

Swift, Thomas, Deer Plain, Ills. Two flint implements. 

Terry, Sarah, Drury, Il/s. Flint arrow; discoidal stone. 

Thannert, Louisa, Pontoosuc, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Thannert, Albert, we ot Flint knife. 

Thomas, Elijah, Drury, Tlls. Two flint implements. 

Timanus, Miss Fannie, Chicago. Fejee war club. 

Trader, Mary, Hamburg, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Troxell, Win., Drury, Ilis. Flint arrow. 

Truax, Charles, Maquoketa, Jowa. Orthoceras. 

Tubbs, George E., Port Byron, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Tull, Mrs. Mary E., Bate City, Ills. One flint spear. 

Tull; J. W-. if Two flint arrows. 

Twigg, Mrs. Dr. Wm., Illinois City, Ills. Two flint implements. 

Urban, Frederick. Two discoidal stones. 

Urick, Philip, Pontoosuc, Ills. Ancient stone axe. 

Vallandingham, Anna, Andalusia, Ills. Two flint implements. 

Vallandingham, Emma, #4 fe Two flint implements. 

Velie, Dr. J. W., Chicago, Ills. Nine species birds’ eggs; plaster cast 
of bird track in sandstone. 

Viele, Charles, Evansville, Ind. Large silver mounted show case. 
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Wagoner, I. N. jr., Hamilton, Ills. Two flint arrows. 


Wagoner, Herbert, se ss One flint arrow; two shells. 
Wagoner, George, st sf Flint arrow, 
Wagoner, Emmarilla, “ de Three flint arrows. 


Walker, Margaret M., Copper Creek, Ills. Stone axe. 
Walker, Margaret, Pontoosuc, Ills. Flint spear. 


Walker, John, oS ES Flint spear. 
Walker, Henry, os Flint knife and stone implement. 
Walker. a. tHe bs oe . Flint knife. 


Wallendorf, Anna, Brussels, Ills. Five flint impiements. 
Wanon, W. P., Elsah, llls. Large stone axe. 

Ward, Mrs. Maggie, M. D., Gilead, Ills. Large flint spear. 
Watt, Harry, Davenport. Kansas grasshopper and snake rattles. 
Watts, Wm. M., Hamburg, Ills. Hematite axe. 

Watts, Lafayette, fo gS Two flint implements. 
Wettstein, Matthew, Alton, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Whipple, Lizzie, Elsah, Ills. Five flint implements. 

Wiess, Albert, Humpton, Ills. Flint arrow. 

Wilford, Shed, Drury, Zils. Two flint implements. 

Wilford, Geo. F., ‘ = Stone axe. 

Wilie, John, Davenport. Fossiliferous clay from a well. 
Wilkinson, B. F., Gilead, Ills. Flint spear. 

Willitts, Dr. Thomas, New Boston, Il/s. Mound builders’ pottery. 


Willhoft, ——, Divenport. Fresh water fishes. 

Williams, Albert, Nauvoo, Jils. Stone gouge. 

Williams, Chas., s ‘* Flint implement. 

Williams, Morris, Fairport, Iowa. Two flint arrows. 
Williams, Angie, se “ Flint spear. 

Williams, Mrs. R. M., ‘** Ga Ancient stone implement. 
Williams, R. M., of sf Discoidal stone. 


Wilson, Prof. John E., Galt, Canada (by Johu Hume). Collection of 
Scottish ferns. 

Witherell, L. R., Davenport. Minerals and fossils from Kansas. 

Woodward, W. R., Brussels, Ills. Two Hint implements. 

Woodward, H. W.., # hi Flint arrow. 

Woodward, E. L., ss et Flint arrow. 

Woodward, B. B., Davenport. Stuffed gar pike. 

Woodworth, William, Millville, Iowa. Mastodon tooth. 

Worley, Mrs. P H., Davenport. Thirteen moss agates; galena crystals. 

Wright, Frances N., Sonora, Ills. Stone and flint implement. 

Yost, Miss Julia, Hampton, Jlls. Flint arrow. 

Young, Frederick E., Montrose, Iowa. Flint arrow. 

Zern, John, Pontoosuc, Ills. Stone gouge. 

Zern, George W., Sonora, Jills. Stone axe; flint arrow. 

Zern, Mrs. Lizzie, ‘ He Flint arrow. 
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Contributions to the Museum during 1878.* 


Abbott, Dr. J. T., Manchester, Iowa. A box of fossils from that locality. 

Allen, M. T., Smithville, Miss. Ancient stone implement. 

Andell, W., Clifton, Tenn. Three arrows. 

Atchison, Barton F., Millry, Ala. Two fossil star fish. 

Atchison, Rodolph, os rc Two fossil] shark’s teeth. 

Atwood, H. F., Chicago, Ills. Twenty-five microscopic slides—Diatoms, 
Foraminifera, Seeds, Sands, &c. 

Barris. Prof. W. H., Davenport. A collection of local Devonian fossils. 

Barrows, Dr. E. S., Davenport. Ball invitation card on silk, 1838. 

Bartlett, Frank, Demopolis, Ala. One arrow head. 

Bateman, Hardin, Randolph, Tenn. Two ilint implements. 

Bare, David F., Smithville, Miss. Six arrows. 

Beckerstack, W. G., Highland, Miss. Two arrows. 

Bellfrage, G. W., Clifton, Texas. Lepidoptera and Coleoptera, 246 spe- 
cies, 449 specimens. 

Berdan, Judge Jas., Jucksonville, Ills. A walrus tusk, and a bowi made 
of the shell of a fruit of South America. 

Blattner, Charles, Grand Tower, [lls. Two flint arrows. 

Boatwright, John T., Fulton, Miss. Ancient stone axe. 

Boudinot. Frank, Davenport. Cone-in-cone, from Marion county. 

Boykin, W. F., Bladen Springs, Ala. Three flint implements. 

Brock, R. A., Richmond, Va. Two cocoons of Collosamia promithia. 

Butler, Mary J., Bonfonca, La. Three flint implements. 

Byrnes, Dr. R. M., Walcott, Iowa. A three-legged goose. 

Calkins, J. W., Santa Barbara, Cal. Five flints from burial mounds; 
also shell beads, flint awls, stone pipe. 

Calkins, W. W., Chicrgo, Ills. Collections of marine, fresh water and 
land shells. 273 species, 1366 specimens ; Florida plants, 10 species ; 
fossils, 129 species, 168 specimens. 

Carmichael, J. E., Davenport. Skull of some animal, undetermined. 

Carroll, Mary A., Clifton, Tenn. Discoidal stone. 

Champlin, John, Highland, Miss. Five arrows. 

Cheney, W. P., Demopolis, Ala. Four arrows. 

Clark, T. B., Scranton, Miss. 'Two specimens French slate. 

Clark, Hon. Wm. Penn, Davenport. A fine specimen of Syringopora 
musica, a red coral. 

Clement, P. A., Warsaw, Ala. One arrow; one discoidal stone. 

Coleman, W. B., Cypress, Tenn. Stone axe; six arrows. 

Collier, M. V., Hastman, Miss. Fourteen arrows. 

Collum, P. F., oe oS Four arrows. 

Collum, R. S., e a Three arrows. 

Comstock, G. W. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. Chameleon bugs from Yucatan ; 
shells from Bermuda; stalactite from the cave at Matanzas, Cuba. 

Crampton, Charles and George, Moline, Ills. Large collection of local 
spiders. 


* From the records of the Curator. 
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Cousin, Anatole, Bonfonca, La. Three arrows, one stone chisel. 
Crandall, J. A., Davenport. Old bank bill, 1852, and fractional currency, 
first issue, five cents. 

Curry, Mrs. T. F. M., Davenport. An ermine (Puturus erminea). 
Davenport, Geo. L., Davenport. Original documents relating to the early 
history of Davenport. MSS map of Island of Rock Island. 

Davis, Marshall, Edgington, Ills. Specimen of Sigillaria. 

Doe, Geo. W., Maquoketa, Iowa. Fine mineral specimens from Colorado. 
Drexel, Theodore, Davenport. Three coins. 

Dulaney, Gilbert, Fulton, Miss. Two arrows. 

Dulaney, W., Es i Two arrows. 


Dulaney, John, Be a Four arrows. 
Dulaney, Albert, ‘ eS Five arrows. 
Duvall, C., ae e Six arrows. 
Dykes, J. T., ss “y Discoidal stone. 


Edwards, Henry, San Francisco, Cal. A collection of marine shells and 
crustacea. Californian and Australian insects, 823 species. 

Farley, F. D., Davenport. Fore-leg of small deer of South Sea Islands. 

Fitch, Geo. W., Rochester, N. Y. American cent, 1818. 

Flagler, Col. D. W., Rock Island. Corner Stone for Academy building. 

Foreman, Dr. E., Washington, D. C. <A large collection of minerals, 130 
species ; a collection of marine shells; cast of the Mexican calen- 
dar stone, and casts of ancient stone implements, etc. 

‘Frahm, Henry, Davenport. A large collection of minerals, agates, crys- 
tals, ores and relics. 

Funderberg, N., Kastman, Miss. Two arrows. 

Furst, Jacob, Andalusia. Ills. Mineral specimens. 

Gallimore, Joseph, Highland, Miss. An ancient earthen vessel from the 
mounds; one stone axe; five flint implements. 

Garrett, W. R., Fulton, Miss. Three arrows. 

Gass, Miss Flora, Davenport. The three inscribed tabiets of bituminous 
shale, found by Rev. J. Gass in Mound No. 3, Cook Farm Group, 
January 11,1877. Also the inscribed limestone tablet found in 
Mound No. 11, same group, Jan. S0th, 1878. 

Gass, Miss Emma, Davenport. Carved animal figure from Mound No. 3. 

Gass, Rev. J., Davenport. A carved stone pipe, representing a bear, 
exhumed from a mound near Fairport, Iowa. 

Glynn, John, Moline, Ills. Petrified nuts, Trinity River, Texas. 

Graham, John, Davenport. Sutler’s check, Fort Adams, fifty cents: 
specimens of insects and spiders. 

Grapengeter, Fritz, Davenport. Carved marble plate from Australia. 

Gregory, Mrs. Eva, Utica, Jils. Flint implements from ‘‘ Starved Rock.” 

Grenstein & Stravinsky, Peter’s Landing, Tenn. Five arrows. 

Groom, J. W., Mobile, Ala. Brown stone plummet, 

Gunther, O. R., Worcester, Mass. A piece of the Great Elm, Boston 
Common. 

Haines, Mrs. Mary P., Richmond, Ind. Niagara fossils ; also casts and 
photographs of several species. 


(Reports, D. A. N. S., 1878.] 8 [Féb., 1879.] 
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Uaines, John T., Aberdeen, Miss. Five flint implements. 

Hall, Capt. W. P., Davenport. <A large collection of stone and flint im- 
plements, pottery, fossils, ete., collected in the Southern States. 

Hall, Miss Gracie, Davenport. Two flintimplements; one vessel] ancient 
pottery ; a collection of fine arrow heads of jasper from Mississippi. 

Hall, Mrs. Mahala, Davenport. Very large specimen of Fungus. 

Hallmark, J. C., Belmont, Miss. Four arrows. 

Harder, Wm. H., Peter’s Landing, Tenn. Five flint arrows. 

Harrison, Gardner, Long View, Texas. <A large centipede. 

Harrison, Il. W., Davenport. Specimens of petrified wood, etc. 

Harrison, Charles E., Davenport. Polished specimen of colored coral. 

Hartwell, L. P., Blue Grass, Jowa. Specimen of cone-in-cone. 

Hastings, Frank H., Davenport. Ancient silver mounted shoe buckle. 

Hill, J. W., Highland, Miss. Stone axe; five arrows. 

Hirschl, A. J., Davenport. Large number of old local newspapers. 

Hooper, W. P., Huntsville, Alu. Five arrows. 

Howe, Mrs. H. J., Marshalliown, Iowa. Specimens of building stone. 

Hume, John, Davenport. A collection of flint implements, forwarded 
from the South by Capt. W. P. Hall. 

Hunting, Mrs. J. M., Davenport. Blind fishes, Mammoth Cave. 

Hutchison, P. A., Cedar Creek, Tenn. Ancient flint implement. 

Jackson, G.8., Highland, Miss. Four arrows. 

Jefferson, N. D., Uvalde, Texas (by Samuel Bowman, Andalusia). Spee- 
imen of Thelyphonus giganteus. 

Jones, John F., Davenport. One flint knife. 

Jones, R. T., Fulion. Miss. Two flint implements. 

Jones, W. F., Eastman, Miss. Four flint implements. 

Julien, Edwin, Orville, Ala. Three arrows. 

Kimball, John, Hastman, Miss. Fourteen arrows. 

Kircher, Mrs. Otto, Davenport. Eighteen coins. 

Kulp, Slidell, Clifton, Tenn. Two ancient stone implements. 

Lambach, Henry, Davenport. Pen and Ink sketch of Fort Armstrong 
in 1855. 

LeClaire, Antoine J., Duvenport. A very old writing desk, with over a 
thousand oid MSS papers, formerly belonging to the late Antoine 
LeClaire, the first settler of the city of Davenport in 1856. 

Lerchen, Hermann, Davenport. Crystals and ores from Colorado. 

Lindsay, J. B., Davenport. A large spider (Lycosa). 

Long, Mrs. E. F., Jacksonville, Ills. A collection of curiosities and 
marine shells from Panama. 

Manwell, Rev. A. C., Davenport. Fossil corals, Buchanan county. 

McCain, J. L., Fulton, Miss. Three arrows. 

McDougall, Alex., Steamer City of Duluth. Native copper from Ridge 
Mine, Ontonagon Co., Mich. 

McDowell, T.S., Davenport, 7owa. Mineral specimen, stalactite, worked. 

McGinty, Charles, Derby, Ind. Two flint arrows. 

McMahon, R. G., Gainesville, Ala. Four arrows. 

MePike, Jas., Grand Tower, Ills. One stone and two flint implements. 
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Mead, Theodore L., New York. Several moths from California, ete. 

Means, James, Davenport, Joma. <A piece of walrus skin. 

Merriman, Mrs. Mary M., Jackson, Mich. A sea horse (Hippocampus). 

Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth, Davenport. A specimen of conglomerate. 

Mitchell, D., Highland, Miss. Three arrows. 

Moore, J. W., Nelson, Neb. Fragments of ancient pottery. 

Morrison, Hon. J. L., Jacksonville, Ills. Eight specimens of marble 
from the State House at Springfield, ls. 

Milligan, Mrs. J. M., Jacksonville, Ills. A collection of fossils from Ten- 
nessee, thirteen species, fifty-four specimens. 

Miner, Noyes B., Davenport. Living Saracenia from Mackinac, Mich. 

Nelson, Jesse N., Hastman, Miss. One flint arrow. 

Newcomb, Mrs. P. V., Davenport. Life size portraits of herself and her 
late husband. 

Nicholson, Guillermo D., Saltillo, Mexico. Two specimens of Vinigrillo. 

Noe, Marsh, Divenport, Iowa. Ancient stone axe. 

Nunlee, Robert, Peter’s Landing, Tenn. Stone axe. 

Parry, Dr. C. C., Davenport. Two circular stone plates and a slatestone 
implement, found by Capt. W. P. Hall; pottery whistle from Mex- 
ico; collection of Solpugide and insects from San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico; his Herbarium on deposit. 

Pickering, Miss H. E., sha iekishe Specimens of old English crockery. 


Plath, Edward, A golden pheasant, mounted. 
Playter, Chas. H., hy Two canes from Europe and Java. 
Pollard, E., i Specimen of etching on glass. 
IEICE. bus S. 5 Twenty-one copper coins. 

Pratt, W. H., oS A number of local insects. 


Putnam, Mrs. C. E., Davenport. A fine tortoise shell, and a large collec- 
tion of bird skins from Panama; collection of copper ores and 
agates from Lake Superior; a vessel of ancient pottery, exhumed 
by Capt. Hall from a mound in Mississippi. 

Putnam, J. D., Davenport. Ancient pottery vessel from Mississippi ; 
four ancient pewter dishes; his cabinet of insects on deposit. 

Rawls, L.8., Demopolis, Ala. Twelve quartzite and flint arrows. 

Reed, J. W., Carmi. Ills. One flint arrow head of twisted form. 

Riches, A. J., Aberdeen, Miss. One stone axe. 

Riepe, Wm., Davenport. A Humming-bird’s nest. 

Risley, Mrs. A. M., Davenport. A spider; specimens of pressed ferns 
from New Zealand. 

Ross, W. F., Davenport. Fossils from Cincinnati Group, Ohio. 

Reudi, Gustav H., St. Louis, Mo. Three flint arrows. 

Rutherford, George, Highland, Miss. A small stone axe. 

Ryan, James, Davenport. A group of stuffed birds. 

Sanders, Mrs. M. A., Davenport. Mammoth tooth and bones; Indian 
relics ; Russian sword and helmet; one stone axe; several natural 
history specimens; copies of English bronzes. 

Sands M., Davenport. An ancient jelly pot from Scotland. 

Schricker, August, Davenport. 500 varieties of postage stamps. 
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Sheldon, Prof. D. S., Davenport. Several stone implements, collected in 
the South by Capt. Hall; a cinder from the burning of a straw 
stack ; specimens of rare local insects. 

Shelley. James, Davenport. A four-legged chicken in alcohol. 

Sloss, Wm. C.. Randolph, Tenn. Two flint implements. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. Plaster casts of the heads 
of four Indian chiefs. 

Stansbury, Dr. L. D., Long View, Texas. Baculites ovatus. 

Stender, J.. Davenport. Claws of black bear. 

Stewart, Mrs. J. W., Davenport. Specimens of ramie and hemp. Col- 
lection of corals from Key West, Florida. 

Stibolt, Caspar, Davenport. <A living beetle from Yucatan. 

Stiles. Frederick, Bonfonca, La. Two flint implements. 

Stockton. James W., Fulton, Miss. Two flint implements. 

Stuhr, August, Davenport. Numerous specimens of birds, mammals, 
insects and spiders. 

Swiney, D., Ramelton, Ireland. Collection of marine alge fram Ireland. 
land. 

Thomas, 8S. J., Cardsville, Miss. Flint arrow. 

Thomas, Cyrus, Carbondale, Zils. (by Herman Strecker). Type specimens 
of Caloptenus picticornis. 

Thorington, James, Aspinwall. Three photographs, natives of Panama. 

Timm, Capt. Aug., Davenport. Agate from the Island, forty feet down. 

Toellner, Adolph, Moline, Jlis. Two mineral specimens and an Indian 
skull, and American cent, 1810. 

True, Mrs. Jennie F., Davenport. Sword of sword-fish. 

Tryon, G. W., Philadelphia, Pa., (by Prof. D.S. Sheldon.) <A collection 
of over 1500 species of eastern plants. 

Velie, Dr. J. W., Chicago, [lis. Eggs of four species of birds and two 
of turtles; three plummets from Florida shell mounds. 

Victor, Walter, Davenport. Specimen of Hlaphadion parallelum. 

Walton, Miss Alice, Muscatine, Jowa. Four species of Bombycide. 

Waters, Joseph, Rock Jsland, Jills. Specimen of clay-iron-stone. 

Watkins, C.8., Davenport. Specimens of lignite and glacier ground lime- 
stone rock from bluff near Harrison street, thirty feet from surface ; 
dendrites from the Palisades, New York; a package of minerals; 
geological specimen limestone from East Davenport. 

Watt, C. L.. Davenport. A hen’s egg shell of abnormal form. 

Whitfield, N. Demopolis, Ala. Three arrow heads. 

Whitfield, Gains, Demopolis, Ala. Ancient stone implement. 

Williamson, Mrs. Jane, Cottonginport, Miss. Discoidal stone. 

Wilson, W. H., Utica, /i/s. Flint arrows from ‘‘ Starved Rock.” 

Worcester Lyceum and Natural History Society, Worcester, Mass. A 
collection of marine shells, 105 species. 

Wright, Lem., Uniontown, Ala. Ancient stone implement. 

Young, Mrs. J. B., Davenport. A copper coin, 1798. 

Young, Wm. N., Stockton, Cal. A cane of manzanita wood from Fossil 
forest, California. 
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Young, Mrs. D. W., Stockton, Cal. 


Barrows, Miss Sarah, Davenport. 
Iowa, 1837. 

Brewster, W. C., Davenport. 
1852, printed on silk. 

Pratt, W. H., Davenport. 


Specimen of cinnabar, California. 


An old account book, Rockingham, 


Carrier’s Address, Burlington Telegraph, 


Rollin’s Ancient History, 6 volumes ; Indian 


wars in New England; Darwin’s Botanic Garden ; large collection 
of Genealogical and Historical books and pamphlets deposited. 


Putnam, W. C., Davenport. 


Memoirs of Shaubena (Matson). 


Contributions to Building Fund, 1877-78. 


Mrs. P. V. Newcomb, lot on Brady St., 


48 x 140 feet, valued at................- $4,500 
Sarles ue) ULNA corcemacssenccnenessecenes 559 
Elliott H. Pendleton, Cincinnati........ 500 
WIRE AG AIIS oc snrancacccatancosaenreccenter=s 199 
Dr. C. C. Parry 100 
Thompson & Bahls 100 


PRGaee SoS om ELUM GIN Poo osntsasrccscussespcnsaaela 100 
PrP HON EL AZO ca cessssscescesscareccccocs case) LUO 
Ee UMLG Me wen suauecccsstescesencccccsPesssiwcccs LOO 


Wm. Renwick 100 
Bee. synch :...:.. 100 
NOTRE accs airccusccconwosbudsanpoacessas tas opt 100 
epee MoMA MOVIE: 2) ccasssascnasnccanvons 100 


Students of Griswold College, through 
C.T. Lindley, making Prof. and . 
Mrs. Sheldon Jife members............ 100 
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RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS. 


January lOrn, 1879. — HisroricaL SEcrion. 


Mr. J. A. Crandall in the chair. Four persons present. 

A letter was read from Mr. Laurel Summers, of Le Claire, giving 
some reminiscences of the early settlement of this county. Among 
the donations reported were the desk, pistol, and all the remaining 
papers and MSS. of the late Antoine Le Claire, presented by Mr. 
Antoine J. Le Claire ; and a pen drawing of Fort Armstrong as it 
appeared in 1853, from Mr. Henry Lambach. 


JANUARY lltH, 1879. — TRusTEEsS’ MEETING. 
3 
The President, Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam, in the chair. Nine mem- 
bers present. 


The following communication was read:— 


To the Trustees and Members of the Davenport Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, 

GENTLEMEN :— I have learned with much surprise of my election to 
the Presidency of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences,— an 
honor never before conferred upon a woman. While fully appreciat- 


ing the compliment, I cannot but regret your action. I should much 
eroc D> ASN: S:, Vol. I1T.] 9 [March 17, 1881.] 
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prefer to continue my labors for the success of the Academy in a po- 
sition of less prominence and responsibility, and my personal wishes 
certainly prompt me to decline its embarrassing duties. 

Not being present at your annual meeting, nor consulted in regard 
to your action, I could not decline in advance; but having been as- 
sured that were | to do so now it would seriously embarrass the Acad- 
emy, my deep interest in its welfare and progress constrains me to 
accept the position so flatteringly bestowed, though I do so with un- 
feigned reluctance. In thus accepting the Presidency I am aware 
that I must sacrifice that disinterested and independent position, which 
has thus far enabled me to aid you in some slight degree, and hence dur- 
ing this coming year much of that work will devolve upon other mem- 
bers of the Academy. I must, therefore, make it one of the condi- 
tions of my acceptance that a fair commencement of a subscription 
to liquidate the indebtedness of the Academy be at once made, and 
that the assurance of the trustees and members be given that it shall 
be prosecuted to an early and successful termination. Your action, 
in its implied recognition of woman’s interest and helpfulness in pro- 
moting the great cause of Science, was no less generous than just ; 


but the “ New Departure ” 


would have been more complete had the 
representation of women on the executive board been enlarged. I 
would, therefore, respectfully suggest some action on your part with 
a view to remedy the inequality, not leaving me the sole female rep- 
resentative. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, personally and in the name of my sex, 
for the honor conferred upon me, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary. L. D. Purnam. 
Woop awy, Jan. 6th, 1879. 


JANUARY 31st, 1879. — Reauiar MEETING. 

The President, Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam, inthe chair. Eighteen 
members and visitors present. 

Reports of the Curator, Librarian, Corresponding Secretary and 
Publication Committee were presented, and the thanks of the Acad- 
emy voted to the donors to the Library and Museum. 

Mr. Fred. A. Candee, of Moline, Tll., was elected a regular mem- 
ber. Dr. Emil Schmidt, Essen, Prussia; M. Anatole Bamps, Brussels, 


J. D. PUTNAM.—WESTERN CICAD. 6 


Belgium; and Dr. Charles Barrois, Lille, France, were elected corres- 
ponding members. 


The President announced the following Sranpinc ComMi?rrEEs for 
the year :— 

Finance —Chas. E. Putnam, H. C. Fulton, Wm. Renwick. 

Publication —J. D. Putnam, C. C. Parry, R. J. Farquharson, W. 
H. Barris, C. H. Preston. 

Library.—k. J. Farquharson, E. P. Lynch, J. B. Young, Miss Lucy 
Pratt. 

Musenm.—W. H. Pratt, C. C. Parry, J. D. Putnam, J. Gass, W. H. 
Barris, R. J. Farquharson, C. H. Preston, J. A. Crandall, D. 8. Shel- 
don. 


Lectures.—S. S. Hunting, Geo. P. McClelland, W. F. Ross, Mrs. J. 
B. Young, Mrs. 8. P. Bryant, Mrs. E. M. Howard. 

Entertainments.—Mrs. E. M. Howard, Mrs. C. C. Parry, Mrs. I. 
M. Gifford, Mrs. A. Burdick, Mrs. T. W. McClelland, Miss Mary Raff, 
©. E. Harrison, 8. A. Fisher, C. A. Ficke. 

Furnishing.—E. H. Hazen, M. B. Cochran, E. P. Lynch. 


Mr. J. D. Putnam exhibited specimens of various species of Cicada, 
collected by him in the west, and made the following :— 


Remarks on the Habits of Several Western Cicadz. 
BY J. D. PUTNAM. 


Cicada synodica Say, was quite common on the grassy plains near 
Denver and Boulder, in Colorado, in June, 1872. The male makes a 
tolerably loud rattling noise. 


Cicada putnami Uhler, (Vol. II, Plate IV, figs. 3 and 4,) I have 
collected only upon one occasion, July 2d, 1872. 1t occurred in con- 
siderable numbers on some small aspen trees growing close to the 
water of Clear Creek, between Floyd’s Hill and Idaho Springs, Col- 
orado. The male makes a very faint chirp, differing entirely from 
any other Cicada I have ever heard. This species does not appear 
to have been collected since. 


Cicada rimosa Say. This species was found on the same day, 
July 2d, 1872, and not more than a mile distant. It occurred in 
small numbers on some aspen trees on Floyd’s Hill several hundred 
feet above the level of the creek. It kept itself quite apart from C’. 
putnami, though they were on the same kind of trees. C. rimosa 
appears to be more generally distributed, and therefore more common 
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than any other species of Cicada in the Rocky Mountains. I found 
it quite plenty in the Wind River and Shoshone Mountains in Wyo- 
ming in 1873, and Hy. Edwards has sent me some specimens from 
Nevada that do not appear to be specifically distinct. The male 
makes a rattling noise, exceedingly lke that of a rattlesnake. This 
resemblance was so close that one day in 1873, in the Shoshone 
Mountains, I was attracted by a noise which I took to be one of these 
insects, and stooped to pick it up, when I suddenly discovered a huge 
rattlesnake in its stead. I have the pupa skin of this species from 
Spring Lake, Utah, but the imagines had disappeared before my 
arrival, July 2d, 1875. 


Dr. Parry gave an interesting account of his recent trip to Mexico, 
illustrating his remarks with maps, specimens of pottery, ete. 


FEBRUARY 28TH, 1879. — RecuLaR MEETING. 


The President, Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam, in the chair. Twelve 
members and visitors present. 

Mr. H. T. Bushnell, Mrs. J. W. Stewart, Mrs. J. B. Young and Mrs. 
U. N. Roberts were elected regular members. Rev. H. C. Thomson 
and Miss Abbie Cochran, of Monterey, Mexico, were elected corres- 
ponding members. 


Marcu 28TH, 1879. — RecuLtarR MEETING. 


The President, Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam, in the chair. Twenty- 
seven members and visitors present. 

Dr. W. J. Hoffman, Washington, D. C.; Prof. Chas. Wachsmuth, 
Burlington, Iowa; Mr. W. C. Holbrook, Coleta, Ill.; and Prof. Roland 
Trimen, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, were elected corresponding 
members. 


The following papers were read : 
Antiquities of Whiteside County, Illinois. 
BY W. C. HOLBROOK. 


In this paper I propose to describe certain pre-historic structures 
of Whiteside county, which, for the want of a better name, I 
will designate “altars.” In the spring of 1877, Mr. Holly, of Clyde, 
brought me a piece of limestone, burned and reddened by fire, that 
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had been turned up by a plow. — I at once proceeded to examine the 
locality from whence it came. It was near the southeast corner of 
section twelve in the town of Clyde, near the center of a broad val- 
ley, about forty rods east of Rock Creek. The surface of this part of 
the field was very nearly level. Not the slightest trace of a mound 
could be observed. A gentleman, well acquainted with the field 
long before it was cultivated, tells me that there never was a mound 
or embankment there. About a foot below the surface of the soil, 
we found a circular stone floor, or table, six feet and three inches in 
diameter and a little more than one foot in height. The materials of 
this altar must have been carried from an outcropping of Niagara 
limestone, on the east bank of Rock Creek, about a mile below. 
Some of the stones were as large as one man could well carry, and 
were flat and thin. They were fitted together as well as unhewn 
stones could be fitted. There were three layers, one resting upon 
another. The rocks of the upper layer were reddened, and in the 
center almost reduced to lime by the action of fire, 

The plow and the cultivator had, for years, passed just above this 
structure, but the new “sub-soiler™ had grazed one stone and had 
brought it to the surface. The clay on top of the altar was filled 
with fine pieces of charcoal. The crevices of the rocks were filled 
with charcoal and clay. Where the three layers did not break joints, 
and the erevices extended to the bottom of the altar, the charcoal 
was found as low as the lower surface of the lower layer. The clay 
in the crevices appeared to be mingled with ashes, for it differed in 
color and texture from the surrounding clay. The heat had followed 
the crevices and reddened the edges of the stones of the lower layers. 
On removing the black soil, we found charcoal mingled with the clay 
twelve feet distant from the edge of the altar. Willow appears to 
have been the wood from which the charcoal was burned. 

Having finished the examination of this structure, we began to 
probe the soil with sharp iron rods, and, after a half day’s work, my 
rod grated upon rock. On removing the soil, we found a second 
altar, four rods and three feet southeast of the first. It was. six 
feet and six inches in diameter, and in all respects like the first. No 
bones or implements were found on or about these altars, A few 
days ago, a finely-polished grooved stone ax, weighing six and one- 
half pounds, was found about two rods west of the first altar. 

Burned rocks have frequently been plowed up in the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section eighteen in the town of 
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Genesee, but as the field is now a meadow I can not examine by re- 
moving the soil, and a sharp rod comes in contact with small bould- 
ers. Walking along the foot of a hill that faces the southwest, about 
fifty rods south of the center of section five in the same town, I ob- 
served that the recent rains had uncovered a portion of a burned 
rock. An oak tree, more than two feet in diameter, had once stood 
in the soil above this structure, but the stump was so far decayed it 
offered no resistance to the work of excavation. The original form is 
somewhat obscure, for some of the rocks were in a confused heap 
beneath the center of the old oak tree. It appears to have been a 
rude oven, or fire-place, in the bank. No implements, and but little 
charcoal, were found. The rock must have been carried two miles. 

About a mile west of the old town of Como, the soil, in places, is 
filled with this burned rock. Small fragments are scattered promis- 
cuously through the soil. A fine specimen of pottery was once found 
here by a farmer while digging a post hole. | He sent this valuable 
relic to a friend in the State of New York. In this place I found 
several fragments of black basalt that had been in a hot fire. 

On the north bank of Rock River, above Sterling, there are several 
groups of mounds and earthworks. In mound number one, we found 
the most remarkable altar ever found in Whiteside county. The 
mound referred to is a low, flat, circular mound, about thirty feet in 
diameter and four feet Ingh. A hickory stump, ten inches in 
diameter, was found in the soil above the altar. On removing the 
soil, we found this structure, in many respects, like the one first 
described, except that it is oval in form, the longer diameter being 
six feet and the shorter four and one-half feet. The direction of the 
long diameter was north and south. The upper layer, for there were 
two layers of flat stones, was reddened, and in some places almost 
reduced to dust, by the action of fire. On and about this altar 
we found charcoal and charred human bones. Some of the bones 
appear to have been broken into small pieces. Six small pieces of 
human skulls were found. The first was a part of the frontal bone, 
and contained a part of the orbit of the left eye. It was about three 
inches long and two inches wide. The second bone examined was 
an irregular fragment of the occipital bone near the foramen mag- 
num. The next three were thick pieces of the temporal bones, two 
right and one left. The last was a square fragment of the parietal 
bone, about an inch and one-half on each edge. These six bones 
were found near the west margin of the altar, and were parts of at 
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least two skulls. Nearer the center of the altar, buried in charcoal, 
we found the carpal end of the radius of the right arm. It was about 
three and one-half inches in length, and was charred and blackened 
by fire. It was not a difficult task to separate the bone and the wood 
charcoal, but many of the smaller fragments of bones could not be 
identified. I know not whether they were human or animal bones. 
About one-half of the left femur lay partially under one of the long 
flat stones of the lower layer of the altar. 

Mound number two of this group was next examined. We found 
portions of three adult skeletons. Two were lying upon the face, 
with their heads to the east, and the third was lying upon the right’ 
side, with head to the west. A part of the left side of the lower jaw 
of a child about five years old was found near the skulls, in the east- 
ern part of the mound; also the claws of some bird. The bones were 
found in a layer of black soil about ten inches in thickness. — Above 
the black soil there was a thin stratum of charcoal. The remainder 
of the mound was composed of clay common to that locality. 

In the “dolmen mound,” we found a dry wall enclosing a quadri- 
lateral space, about ten feet long, four and a half feet wide and four 
feet high. The top was covered with large flat slabs of limestone. 
Inside of this structure we found the remains of no less than eight 
persons, two finely-polished black pebbles, one fossil, and a plummet. 
In this mound, as well as several other mounds of this group, there 
were several small fragments of the above-described limestone.* 

On the north bank of Rock River, below Sterling, every mound 
excavated contained several pieces of these charred and reddened 
stones. They appear to have been thrown in beside the corpse dur- 
ing burial, for there are no other evidences of fire in these mounds.t+ 

Taking all of these facts into consideration, I am of the opinion, if 
an unbiassed witness is allowed to state an opinion, that the prehis- 
toric men of Whiteside county burned human victims on altars once 
sacred to a religion now forgotten. 

* For an account of this and other mounds see American Naturalist, Nov., 
1877, Vol. XI, page 688. 

+ A remarkable altar has since been found afew rods east of these mounds. 
It was made of large flat stones, inthe form of a perfect circle, and about 
twelve feet in diameter. In the soil below this structure, portions of five 
adult skeletons were found. The heads were in the center and feet at the 
circumference, at points equidistant. These bones soon crumbled to dust 
when exposed to the air. One skull was pierced by a small reddish chert 
arrow. This altar was found by some workmen, who gave the specimens to 


Dr. J. T. Everett.. I examined part of the structure, and obtained some of 
the facts from him. 
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The Indian* Inscriptions of Davenport, Lowa. 
BY PROF. G. SEYFFARTH, PH. D., TH. D. 

The four photographed inscriptions under consideration, published 
in the Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences of Davenport, Iowa, 
Vol. 11, 1877, p. 92, aad, a few weeks ago, transmitted to me for ex- 
amination, are much more important than | expected. They are the 
first discovered phonetic and astronomic monuments of the primitive 
inhabitants of this country, which, sooner or later, will cast unex- 
pected hight upon the origin, the history, the religion, the language, 
the science and intellectual faculties of our ancient Indians. For the 
present, however, it is natural, no satisfactory interpretation of these 
Indian relics can be performed, because, without a much greater 
number of similar inscriptions and interior knowledge of related dia- 
lects, it is impossible to determine the phonetic values of nearly 200 
characters and the lexical signification of a corresponding number of 
old Indian words. Another difficulty is that many characters, obvious 
on our Tablets, are imperfectly represented on the photographic 
plates, because all limes of a figure, running parallel to the direction 
of the hight, remain indistinct, whilst scratches appear like engraved 
lines. It would, therefore, be a meritorious act to publish, before add, 
exact fac similes of the Tablets, taken from the originals themselves 
by means of a magnifying glass, as has been done with the Rosetta 
stone in 1812. Under these circumstances, it will not astonish the 
reader that the writer confines himself to but a small number of 
remarks, as follows :— 

1. The Tablets, Nos. I, LI, 1V, contain nearly 200 characters, of 
which, however, 16 occur several times. The remaining 150 or more 
different figures, the human and animal delineations not being taken 
into account, demonstrate that the primitive inhabitants of our country 
did not use the simple Noachian alphabet of 25 letters, but a great 
number of sy//abic signs, originated from the said alphabet, as was 
and is still the case in Egypt, Japan, Corea, China and central Africa. 
Livingstont reports that the people of Bermegai used 280 characters 
for syllabically expressing the words of their spoken language. | From 
the late Missionary Guitzlaff I learned that the 40,000 Chinese types 
are not idealogic, but syllabic. Hence the city of Cassell was ex- 

* Prof. Seyffarth uses the word “ Indian ” in this paper in its more general 


sense, as applying to all former inhabitants of this continent, and not re- 
stricted to the modern Indians.—[ EprTor. 


+Seventeen Years Explorations in Africa, Phila., 1858, page 220. 
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pressed by two types, of which one sounded 4s, the other s7. Hence 
it is probable that the American Indians emigrated from a country 
where a syllabic method of writing prevailed. 

2. If we compare the characters on the Davenport slabs with those 
preserved on Mexican and South American monuments, we notice 
instantly that many of them agree with each other, as the adjoined 
Plate (Pl. I, lines ¢,¢, 7.) abundantly evidences. Little discrepancies 
(Pl. I, lines a, 4, c,) make no difference, because different hands draw 
the same letters differently. In comparing the Davenport signs with 
Mexican and South American ones I followed Prof. Wuttke’s “Ent- 
stehung der Schrift,” 1872, which however does not represent a great 
many of American inscriptions. The harmony of the Iowa, Mexican 
and South American characters puts beyond question that all the prim- 
itive inhabitants of America must have descended from the same ab- 
origines. 

3. It is self-evident that America must have been populated by 
the next nations, of course by the Japanese, Coreans, and Chinese. 
This conclusion is justified by the 15 Indian letters, corresponding 
with Chinese, Corean, and Japanese ones, (PI. I, lines g, /, 7, /, 1,) 
found in Wuttke’s aforesaid work. I do not doubt that scholars, be- 
ing familar with Japanese and Chinese literature, will find a hundred 
other antitypes of our Indian characters. The Northmen, it is true, 
discovered North America prior to Columbus, but the Indian charac- 
ters on the Davenport monuments point us clearly to the Chinese 
syllabic figures, and not to the alphabetic runes. 

4. It would be interesting in the extreme to read a grammatical 
translation of the Iowa inscriptions ;_ but as long as Indian paleogra-. 
phy, just being born, is in its infancy, nobody will expect interpreta- 
tions of texts, of which the underlying language and the pronuncia- 
tion of the elements are not yet made out. Nevertheless, the Chinese 
and Japanese paleography and lexicography will help to determine, 
sooner or later, the phonetic value of the letters and the nature of the 
dialect of the ancient Indians in our country. Besides, since it is not 
to be expected to discover Indian bilingual inscriptions, like the Ro- 
setta and Tanis stones, the single words of the Iowa inscriptions are 
to be translated according to the context ; but it is extremely difficult 
to correctly translate the single groups of an inscription, written in 
unknown characters, without having a great many similar inscriptions 
at hand, where the same groups return in other connections. 


®. In addition, it is to be mentioned, that our slabs cast unex- 
[Proc. D. A. N.S., Vol. IIT.] 10 [July 1, 1881.] 
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pected light upon the religion, civilization and science of the primitive 
American Indians. 

Let us examine the single plates and the antiquities found in the 
respective mounds.* . 

In the mound No, 3, near the surface, too human skeletons, a fire 
steel, a common clay pipe, a number of shell and glass beads, and a 
silver ear-ring, associated with the skeletons, were discovered. From 
the preservation of the latter, and the said rather modern antiquities, 
it was concluded that “they belonged to our century.” 

About five and one-half feet below the surface three other skele- 
tons ‘came to light, near which a large number of copper beads, two 
copper axes, again three other ones wrapped in cloth, a number of 
small red stones arranged in the form of a star, two carved stone 
pipes, several canine teeth of the bear, one arrow head, a broken pot, 
two pieces of galena, and a lump of yellow ochre were reposed. 

Again, two years later, a new excavation, about fifteen feet north- 
west of the former was undertaken, where the following objects were 
found, again near the surface: A few glass beads and a fragment of 
a brass ring. On this occasion | remember that very similar sepulchral 
mounds still exist in the whole of Germany, from Thuringia to the 
boundaries of Polonia and Russia, and that the same extend thence 
to the midst of Asia. These hills, ascribed to Slavonic nations, and 
built prior to the introduction of Christianity in Germany,—probably, 
as is commonly presumed, 1000 years B. C.,—contain similar antiqui- 
ties. I myself, in exacvating a number of such hills, near Herzberg, 
in Saxony, discovered, besides numberless ash-urns and other vases 
of all descriptions, a clumsy ring fit for a common finger, two ear- 
rings, an arrow head and an ornamented knife, all of copper, or 
rather bronze, changed, however, into malachite.+t 

The same Davenport diggings being continued, the following relics 
were obtained: A small bit of copper, an artificially wrought bone, 
a copper axe, copper beads, fragments of pottery, a piece of yellow 
pigment, a piece of mica, two crystals of dog-tooth spar, some flakes 
of selenite, a flint arrow head, and, what is the most important of all, 


* We refer to the pamphlet, “Account of the Discovery of Inscribed Tab- 
lets, by Rey. J. Gass. With a description by Dr. R. J. Farquharson.’ From 
these Proceedings, Vol. ii, Davenport, Iowa, 1877. 


+See Seyffarth, Bemerkungen iiber die sogenannten Hiinengriiber in 
Deutschland, nebst einer Tafel. < Schriften der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
zu Erforschung und Bewahrung vaterliindischer Alterthttimer. Band 1. 
Leipzig, 1825. 
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two inscribed tablets of coal slate, of which one bea¥s an inscription 
on each side. 

Although the time has not yet come, as was confessed in the prem- 
ises, to explain the said graphic monuments of the primitive inhabit- 
ants of our country satisfactorily, nevertheless, I shall pronounce my 
ideas concerning the representations on the Tablets, hoping that they 
will contribute a share to the final solution of the problem. 


Pree. 3% 


of which Pl. II is the reverse, obviously shows a sacrificial festivity of 
an Indian tribe. The fire and the flame upon a hill are apparent. 
The top of the hill is encompassed by a stone wall, probably forming 
the altar or the enclosure of that temple. Remember that the pagan 
temples in Germany were situated upon natural or artificial hills.t 
Subsequent to the introduction of Christianity in Germany Christian 
churches were built upon such hills instead of the pagan temples. A 
great many of similar Indian hills are to be found in America, e. /., 
the big mound in St. Louis, the Teocallis of Mexico, and similar 
ones.{ All such hills were, as is the case with that on our Tablet, 
Indian temples, or sacrificial mounds. 

Further, near the fire, three fettered men, lying on the ground, are 
conspicuous, obviously the victims. Since the whole of the tribe, in- 
cluding the lower part of the slah broken off,—about fifty men,—are 
dancing and shouting round the fire, it is probable that the victims 
were the captured chiefs of another tribe, being conquered. 

The sacrifice, moreover, is offered to the sun and the moon and the 
twelve great gods on the starry heaven. For the little orbs between. 
the sun and the moon are the stars, and the two curves above them 
represent the Zodiac and the heavenly firmament. Thus it is evident 
that the North American Indians formerly worshipped the seven plan- 
ets and twelve signs of the Zodiac, 7. ¢., the twelve great gods of all 
nations of antiquity. This result will be put beyond question by the 
Tablets, represented on Plates IIT and VII. 

According to another interpretation, our slab signifies a cremation 
scene ; but the Indians of our country, as is well known, did not burn 
their dead, but interred them, and on such occasions no entire tribe 


* These references are to Plates I, II, III, VII, in the Proceedings, Vol. ii. 

+See Seyffarth, Ueber Opferpliitze und Religion der alten Deutschen, mit 
2 lithogr. tafelm, 1842. < Neues Lausitzer Magazin. B. vi, H. 2, p. 151. 

tSee Transactions of the Acad. of Sci. of St. Louis, Vol. i, pp. 36. 97, 700. 
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would have danced and shouted during the annihilation of the last 
remains of their relations. Besides, the skeletons found in the same 
sepulchres record the fact that the same Iowa Indians did not burn 
their corpses. 

Piuxce 

It is a well known fact that the history of the deluge has been pre- 
served among the most different nations of America, and the univer- 
sality of the Noachian inundation of our globe has been placed be- 
yond the reach of controversy by an excellent treatise of Pojana.* 
He has collected nearly all the respective traditions and discussed his 
argument so carefully that he had a right to conclude with the follow- 
ing words: “ Doubting this universal catastrophe would show how 
far voluntary stupid incredulity is capable to go, both in believing 
what is incredible and in denying what is credible.”+ 

In short, the event of the deluge, even many of its particular fea- 
tures, are to be found not only in Genesis, in Syria, Egypt, Central 
Africa, Phoenicia, Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, Persia, India, Babylonia, 
China and Japan, but also among the ancient Mexicans, Cubani, Mit- 
echi, Zapotechi, Micuocanesi, and other nations of South America, men- 
tioned by Humboldt. Ona Mexican temple the deluge was repre- 
sented by the image of an immense ocean, bearing only one boat, oc- 
cupied only by a male and female. Instead of a dove, already for- 
gotten by the ancient Mexicans, a humming-bird returns with the 
olive leaf. Now, is it not probable in advance, that the Indians of 
North America,—the relations of the Mexicans,—must have preserved 
the same history of the same deluge of the year 3446 B. C.?{ 

In contemplating our Davenport slab, what do we notice ? First, 
we distinguish thirty or more animals well known in the present 
world, of which the most interesting is the elephant, not at all domes- 
tic in America. A number of these animals appear included in two 
large cages, intersected with lattice work. In the midst of these ani- 
mals we see a patriarch with the scepter in his hand, and behind him 
a sitting woman. Apart from these we notice three other men, and 
three other likewise sitting women, but scattered among the animals. 
(Juery: Who are these eight persons—these four men and four wo- 
men? Why are they connected with thirty different animals, of 


* Della universalita del Diluvio. < Poligrapho di Verona, Vol. xi, p. 145. 


+ Die Allgemeinheit der Siindfluth nach Pojana und neueren Hiilfsmit- 
teln. Pilger Buchhandlung, Reading, Pa.. 1881. 


{See the writer’s: Unser Alphabet, ein Abbild des Thierkreises vom 
Jahre 3446 B. C.. Leipzig, 1884. 
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which several are encayed, and hence preserved for a future time ? 
What has the elephant to do with North America? I should think 
these particulars abundantly evidence that our Tablet is a memorial 
of the Noachian deluge, and a commentary to all other American tra- 
ditions confirming the latter. It makes no difference whether this 
slab was engraved in America or in that country from which the first 
Indians emigrated; whether it was the work of that man in whose 
grave it was discovered, or was a sacred relic preserved from genera- 
tion to generation. 

According to another opinion, this Tablet presents a hunting scene. 
Sut in this case we do not understand why no hunting imstruments 
are visible; that a patriarch, holding a cane in his hand, stands quietly 
in the midst of thirty animals; that four women sitting on the ground 


partake in this hunting scene. 


PLATE PET 


This is, no doubt, the most interesting and the most important Tab- 
let ever discovered in North America. For it represents a planetary 
configuration, the twelve signs of the Zodiac, known to all nations of 
old, and the seven planets, conjoined with six different signs. 

First, in the midst of four concentric circles, we see the disk or 
globe of the earth. The next girdle between the belt of the Zodiac 
and the earth is divided into four equal parts, or quadrants, each con- 
taining three signs, corresponding with the spring, summer, autumn 
and winter. The twelve signs run, as is the case with the Zodiacal 
constellations, from the right to the left hand. The figures of the 
signs are the same which we find depicted on Egyptian, Greek, Ro- 
man aud other monuments, and cailed Aries (7), Taurus (%), Gem- 
ini (71), Cancer (), Leo (0), Virgo (ml), Libra (=), Scorpio (m1), 
Sagittarius (f), Capricornus (V5), Aquarius (2), Pisces (+). — It is, 
however, to be borne in mind that these images are represented”on 
the Tablet as they appear if being contemplated from the earth, ¢. g., 
Gemini. Our copy, (PI. I, line »,) on the contrary, represents their 
natural position, being clearer to the spectator. 

The signs, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, are plain enough. | Gemini are 
expressed by two sitting children, like the constellation of Gemini, at 
present Castor and Pollux. | Cancer is expressed by the shears and 
the head of that animal. Leo and Virgo are likewise naturally delin- 
eated, and Virgo, as it seems to me, bears in her hands Spica (Vir- 
ginis.) The same is to be said of the figures of Libra, Scorpio, and 
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Sagittarius. The latter is expressed by a bow and arrow, the arrow 
being nearly invisible. Capricornus was, as we learn from an astro- 
nomical monument of the Egyptians,* a species of antelope, and 
the same animal, though a little deformed, resembles our Capri- 
cornus. Aquarius and Pisces explain themselves, for the former was, 
on ancient monuments, very often symbolized by an amphora. 

The seven planets conjoined with six signs of the Zodiac are easily 
recognized, for the seven characters below, Pisces, Aries, Gemini, Leo» 
Sagittarius, and Amphora, signify the seven planets. (See Pl. I, line 
o.) It is, however, to be deplored that the Indian names of the plan- 
ets, and the pronunciation of the characters expressing the latter, are 
still totally unknown. Otherwise it would have been an easy task to 
determine the year in which the planetary configuration before us has 
been observed by human eyes. 


~ 


For the present I can make out but the following approximate 
probabilities: First, the girdle next to the earth on the Indian Tab- 
let contains the marks signifying the cardinal points of the Zodiac, in 
other words, the beginnings of the spring, summer, autumn, and win- 
ter of the year at that time, as we have seen (p. 77.) Those three 
short lines placed below Pisces, and Gemini, and Virgo, and Sagitta- 
rius, (Pl. 1, p,) argue that at that time, at the beginning of spring, the 
sun stood in Pisces. Further, since the ancients were in the habit of 
observing the planets on the cardinal days,+ and commonly on the day 
of the vernal equinox, it is probable that the figure, Pl. I, line .o, 12, 
signifies the sun, and this is confirmed by the two planets referred to 
Aries, (Line 0, 1.) For, since Aries contained two planets, and since 
Mereury and Venus stand always not very far from each other and 
from the sun, it is very credible that No. 12 signified the sun, and the 
two characters in No. 1 were the planets Mercury and Venus. 

Consequently, it being known that in 1579 B. C. the sun entered 
the constellation of Aries on the day of the vernal equinox, our plan- 
etary configuration may have been observed before the year 1079 B. 
C. The result will certainly be confirmed as soon as the astronomical 
significations of the characters Nos. 1, 3,5, 9, 11, 12, will have been 
fixed by other researches, which is not impossible. At least, it is to 
be borne in mind that no planetary configuration like that depicted 
on our Indian Tablet occurs twice during a period of 2146 years, and 


* Seyfarth, Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte. 1855, p. 187. 


+See the writer’s Astronomia Aeg., 1833, and Berichtigungen der alten 
Geschichte, 1855. 
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that the ancients, being destitute of the Copernican system and planet- 
ary tables, could not determine the places of the planets for earlier 
times. 

Prarie Wiis 

Another remarkable Indian antiquity published in the same Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Sciences of Davenport, lowa. It contains 
the same phonetic characters represented in the aforementioned slab, 
and deserves to be explained as far as possible. 

The whole is, as it seems to me, a memorial of a great eclipse of the 
sun, observed in a certain hour of a certain day of a certain month of 
a certain year of an Indian king. 

The figures of the sun and moon having been recognized on Plate 
I, we see that the disk of the moon covers that of the sun by nearly 
ten inches, which is a rare and was a terrible phenomenon for ancient 
people. 

Both bodies appear between the feet of Mars, the god of war, who 
bears in one hand a lance, in the other a_ shield, the characteristics of 
Mars. Upon his head we see a hut or cottage, signifying the hut or 
the house of Mars. This planet, however, possessed two houses, viz., 
the Zodiacal signs Taurus and Sagittarius ; but it will be seen below 
that Taurus had been in view. 

It is not impossible that the figure of Mars, as signifying the planet, 
represented a conjunction of Mars with the sun and the moon during 
the eclipse, and the face on the breast of Mars favors this presump- 
tion ; but in this case the hut upon Mars remains inexplicable. 

The images of an eagle and a wolf above Mars probably express 
the Decuriae of Jupiter (eagle) and Mars (wolf), belonging to the 
sign Taurus, as will be seen in the writer’s Astronomia Aegyptiaca, 
Pl. 1. In this case the sun must have stood in Taurus 10° whilst 
the obscuration happened, 

Concerning the Indian letters joined with the figure of the god of 
war, we venture to add a few presumings. Should the first sign on 
the left represent the pupil, and hence the sun (Awr,) as was the case 
in Egypt and Persia, this sign signified, phonetically, king. The fol- 
lowing characters contain, perhaps, the word wy, mighty, and then 
the name of the king. The following figures may contain the words: 
First, Avorp, solar cyclus, for the little orb is, as we learn from the 
Egyptians, cyclus. The following two lines signify II and the added 
three orbs, the plurality of the preceding, give two monthly cycles. 
The following XI, accompanied by the same three orbs, involve 
eleven days. The concluding diagram, containing X_ cross lines, 
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would point us to the tenth hour of the day in which the eclipse took 
place. The added three little orbs again signify cycles. But these 
are guess-works, which can be confirmed or refuted by future paleog- 
raphic researches. We return to the reliable results obtained by the 
unparalleled Davenport antiquities, of which the following are the most 
Important ones ; 

1. The primitive inhabitants of North America were no preadam- 
ites, nor offsprings of the monkeys, but Noachites. 

2. They belonged to the same nation by which Mexico and South 
America were populated after the dispersion of the nations in 2780 
5, Gs 

3. The literature of the American Indians evidences that they 
emigrated from Japan, or Corea, or proper China. 

A, They must have come over prior to the year 1579 B.C. 

5. Our Indians, as well as those in Mexico and South America, 
knew the history of the deluge, especially that Noah’s family then 
consisted of eight persons. 

6. The primitive inhabitants of America were much more civilized 
than our present Indian tribes. 

7. The former understood the art of writing, and used a great 
many of syllabic characters, based upon the Noachian alphabet, and 
wrote from the left to the right hands, like the Chinese. 

8. They were acquainted with the seven planets and the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, and they referred the same stars to the same con- 
stellations as did the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, ete. 

9. They had solar years and solar months, even twelve hours of 
the day. They knew the cardinal points of the Zodiac, and the car- 
dinal days of the year. : 

10. Their religion agreed with that of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, ete., because they worshipped the plan- 
ets and the twelve gods of the Zodiac by sacrifices. | Compare Isaiah 
51,7:  ‘“ Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s hand that 
made all the earth drunken ; the nations have been drunken of her 
wine ; therefore the nations are mad.” Plutarch, De Is. p. 377: 
“There are no different deities to be found’ among the Greeks and 
the barbarian nations, either in the northern or southern countries.” 
(Juite the same is reported by Cicero, Aristotle, Diodorus, Tacitus, 
and other ancient authors.+ 


* See the author’s Summary of recent discoveries. N. Y., 1857, p. 93. 


+See the writer’s “Grundsiitze den Mythologie und alten Religionsge- 
schichte. Leipzig, 1848.” 
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RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS. $1 


Aprit 25TH, 1879. — Reeuiar MEETING. 


The President, Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam, in the chair. Sixteen 
members and visitors present. 

Mr. E. A. Oliver, Mr. L. B. Oliver, and Mrs. Mary E. Brown, 
were elected regular members. Mr. Chas. A. Crampton, Moline, 
Ill; Dr. Emil Brendel, Tremont, Ill.; Col. D. W. Flagler, Rock 
Island Arsenal, Ill.; Prof. N. H. Winchell, Minneapolis, . Minn. ; 
Mr. Henri De Saussure, Geneva, Switzerland; Mr. Clarence King, 
U.S. Geologist; Lieut. G. H. Wheeler, U. S. A.; Mr. H. N. Pat- 
terson, Oquawka, Ill., and Dr. G. Seyffarth, New York City, were 
elected corresponding members. 

Mr. Pratt presented a statement of the facts concerning the find- 


ing of an elephant pipe.* 


May 1l6rn, 1879. — GroLocicaL AND ARCH H®OLOGICAL SECTION. 

tev. W. H. Barris in the chair. Five members present. 

It was decided to divide the Section and form separate Geolog- 
ical and Archeological Sections. The following By-Laws were 
adopted subject to the acceptance of the Trustees : 


By-Laws of the Archwological Section. 

Section 1. This Section shall be known as the Archeological Section of 
the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Src. 2. Its object shall be the study of the history, customs and condition 
of prehistoric races, the exploration of ancient burial places, mounds, and 
other ancient structures, and the collection for the Academy Museum of ar- 
ticles pertaining to that department. 

Srcs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Same as printed on page 16, Vol. II, of the Proceedings. 


By-Laws of the Geological Section. 

Section 1. This Section shall be known as the Geological Section of the 
Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Sec. 2. Its object shall be the study of local geology and of geology in 
general, including Paleontology and Mineralogy, and the collection of speci- 
mens for the Academy Museum. 

Secs, 3,4,5,6,7. Same as printed on page 16, Vol. II, of the Proceedings. 


* See the Proceedings of the Academy, Vol. ii, page 349. 
[Proc. D. A. N.S., Vol. TIT.] Pt [Aug. 4, 1881.] 
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May 30rn, 1879. — ReauLtar MEETING. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt, Vice President, in the chair. Ten persons 


present. ; 


Mr. John E. Parry, Sandy Hill, N. Y.,and Mr. Frank W. Taylor, 
Davenport, were elected regular members. Mr. Eugéne Simon, 
Paris, France, was elected a corresponding member. 


JUNE 2p, 1879. — SprctaAL MEETING. 

Mr. W. H. Pratt, Vice President, in the chair. 

On motion of Rev. 8S. S. Hunting, a committee consisting of Dr. 
C. C. Parry, Rev. W. H. Barris and Dr. R. J. Farquharson was ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions expressive of the sorrow of this Acad- 
emy over the death of John Caldwell Putnam, a life member of the 
Academy. 

The committee reported the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 


In view of the sad event which has recently stricken from the list of the 
living the name of John C. Putnam, one of our youngest life members and a 
son of our respected President, we desire hereby to record in fitting words 
an expression of our sorrow in this our bereavement. . 


Science mourns the loss of the veteran falling in the midst of his success- 
ful labors, and mourns no less the departure of the young and talented, who, 
by education, character and inherited ability, give promise of future useful- 
ness. Over each funeral urn she drops the unavailing tear, and gives.ex- 
pression to sorrow “That makes the whole world kin.” Realizing every- 
where, in nature and in human life, the unknown and incomprehensible, she 
recognizes a power that never errs and a law immutable in the right and 
true. Bowing in the presence of this awful majesty, she can but say, “It is 
the Lord,’ and in the language of one of old, ‘‘Let him do that which is 
good in his sight.” 

To the bereaved family, and especially to the sorrow-stricken mother, who 
realizes as no one else the bitterness of blighted hopes and the loss of cher- 
ished affections, we tender our sincerest sympathy. Therefore, 

Resolved, That this expression of our sympathy and regard be spread upon 
the records of the Academy and a copy of the same be presented to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

C.-C. PARRY, ; 
W. H. Barris, ( Committee. 
Ry Se HarguaaRson;) 
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JuNnE 277TH, 1879: — REGULAR MEETING. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt, Vice President, in the chair. Seven members 
present, 

tev. J. D. King, Edgartown, Mass., was elected a corresponding 
member. 

The following paper was read : 


Explorations in Idaho and Montana in 1878. 
BY PROF. E. L. BERTHOUD. 


In 1878 I made an extended exploration of the Territories of 
Idaho and Montana. This included not only the instrumental part 
of a thorough railway survey, but also a critical examination of the 
natural and artificial productions of that region embraced between 
British America on the north and Ogden, Utah, on the south, and 
from the head of the Yellowstone River on the east to the valley 
of Hell Gate and Wisdom River on the west, a region we found 
replete with the most interesting natural scenery and the most 
striking objects that it has ever been our fortune to witness. 

Without undue egotism, I really believe that for varied, rare 
and beautiful scenery, for a full exhibition of all the abnormal 
phenomena of fire, air and water, this portion of our republic ex- 
ceeds any similar extent in any other region under the sun. Mon- 
tana Territory is a land full of wonders, and, with Idaho Territory, 
they seem to form an area of surface where the former energies, so 
potently exerted in past geological ages, have not yet found a rest. 
The cosmographers and philosophers of the Middle Ages were 
wont to ascribe many phenomena, many geognostic facts, to the 
“ plastic effects of Nature,” as if the earth had in itself some free 
agency power to control its phenomena. Were this so, they could 
haye found some color to this fancy in the variety of natural ob- 
jects of nature’s energies so liberally found in these two Territo- 
ries. 

Idaho Territory ‘is a veritable “ Phlegraean Field.” My un- 
known friends of the Academy can imagine a vast flat plain, 
covered from the foot of the mountain ranges of Eastern Idaho for 
several hundred miles west with an uniform close covering of sage 
brush—the Artemisia tridentata of botanists, or, as the Canadian 
voyagers three quarters of a century since called it, “absinthe.” This 
gives an uniform dull gray tint of inconceivable melancholy to 
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what in other respects would often be charming and picturesque. 
From this plain, formed wholly of lava, covered with a thin coat of 
sand, and still scantier stratum of vegetable soil, which, however, 
is generally absent, and nothing grows upon this sterile surface but 
cactus and artemisia. 

The lava plain of Idaho is seamed in a few places by some unim- 
portant streams, the major part of them emptying into Snake River, 
or its main affluent, Henry’s Fork. Aside from this, universal 
drouth prevails, and ”/jn, Of Idaho is doomed to eternal ster- 
ility. Universally, all the rivers and smaller creeks flow in 
deep crevices in black honey-combed lava, abounding in rapids 
and deep pools of cool, clear water, and in magnificent trout. 
Snake River, the main southern branch of the majestic Columbia, 
has cut out its bed in this dark lava. It is a fine deep river, swift, 
impetuous and dangerous. The American Falls, some 70 miles 
below Fort Hall, are stupendous and magnificent. Here the whole 
water of this magnificent stream is precipitated down a step in the 
lava field over 140 feet high. 

In the course of our exploration, when surveying our return line 
by the valley of Madison Fork and Fire Hole River, we left the 
last named stream on our left, and to avoid its steep and tangled 
caflons, we prolonged our line of survey over the main, Rocky 
Mountain range by Raynolds’ Pass to Henry’s Lake, the source of 
Henry’s Fork of Snake River. From this lake we turned sharply, 
eastward crossed the Rocky Mountain by the Tahgee Pass, 7470 
feet above the sea, and reached Fire Hole Valley and the marvel- 
ous geysers of the National Park by an easy natural wagon road. 

Fire Hole River, from the west edge of the National Park to the 
several geyser basins, flows through a valley cut through lofty, 
picturesque, but ragged Trachyte Mountains, covered with scrub 
pines, with g@lades interspersed, clothed with scanty grass. The 
first canon in the National Park is grand and weird, seamed with 
traces of recent volcanic action. Its wildness was rendered more ~ 
salient from. our continued watch night and day to prevent sur- 
prise from small bands of hostile Indians driven eastward by Gen. 
Howard’s campaign against hostile Piutes and Bannocks. | With 
some labor, and by vigorous exertion, we carried our line of recon- 
noisance up to the Upper Geyser Basin, our wagons being the see- 
ond only that have penetrated to that point. 

I confess that my ideas are barren and my mind bewildered by 
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the amount of objects that three days exploration of that extraor- 
dinary region developed. We were then in the first days of Octo- 
ber. Before reaching the geyser region, hard frosts at night, and 
a temperature one morning to zero Fahrenheit, rendered our 
couches on the volcanic soil cold and restless. Once, however, in 
the midst of this region of subterranean fires and lakes of scalding 
water, we felt no more the cold chill of the lower valleys. A soft 
moist air in the day, foggy mists, or columns of steam, rendered 
more visible from the greater coolness of the atmosphere, made our 
mornings enjoyable by their novelty. In the pines, in the open 
prairies along Fire Hole River, we could see the steam rising from 
myriads of scalding springs or clear basins of scalding water. Oc- 
easionally a magnificent column of steam and boiling water would 
rush aloft swiftly and play from one to ten minutes in duration. 
Old Faithful, the Giant, the Giantess, the Castle geyser, the 
Beehive, the Fountain, and a countless host of smaller spurting | 
fountains made it difficult to follow any determined course. 
Everywhere—above, below, around—the hidden energies of sub- 
terranean forces were manifest. | When near some of the more ac- 
tive yents—some of the more demonstrative safety valves they 
might be called—we could hear the smothered, labored pent-up 
groans, or what one would imagine were the desperate struggles 
of some cavern-full of -struggling life striving to escape. We 
stood, as it were, in the mythological Hades ; we wandered in im- 
agination on the banks of Cocytus. 
“ Cocytus, named of lamentations loud 
Heard on the rueful stream.” 

The whole ground surface in the geyser basins seems to be 
made up wholly from the varied mineral deposits of the countless 
myriads of hot springs. We notice in every direction a peculiar res- 
onance when we ride or drive over the ordinary surface. We seem 
to wander over a dome erected over immense subterranean lakes of 
pent-up steam and boiling water. At the surface, the general boiling 
point varied from 199° so 200°. Dr. Peale, however, (who was then 
in the Park,) informed me that a self-registering thermometer shoved 
some 15 or 16 feet down the geyser orifices gave him a temperature 
‘of 209°, evidently due to an abnormal compression, having in these 
subterranean reservoirs raised the boiling point. 

The National Park is well worthy of that title, and for future time 
its capabilities and its surprising natural phenomena will always ren- 
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der it of most extraordinary interest. I can say but little of the fauna 
and flora of the National Park. ‘Elk, moose, deer, antelope, mountain 
sheep, bears, wolves, wild cats, lynx, rabbits and porcupines, with 
some beautiful foxes, were all we obtained. Birds were scarce, and 
of only fifteen species, including an abundance of ducks, geese, swans 
and sage hens. We were too late for summer flowers, and generally 
the whole of the sylva of the park consist of a pine, red fir, spruce, 
one species of cottonwood, and the ever-present quaking aspen; 
scrubby willows and some insignificant bushes of Rhus and Cornus 
complete nearly the whole list. 

Completing our surveys in the Park, we turned to the west again, 
reached Henry’s Lake, and tried to follow the west side of Henry’s 
Fork to Snake River. Baffled in this, we traveled westward to Cam- 
ass Creek, reached the regular stage road at Beaverhead Caiion, 
and finally reached Fort Hall and Portneuf River October 19-20, 78. 

During this whole journey I have made continued examinations for 
archeological relics, but had very little success until we reached 
Upper Madison Fork. Here and around Henry’s Lake, Henry’s Fork 
and Beaverhead Cafion, and on Market Lake and 
Snake River I have gathered some very character- 
istic obsidian implements which | transmit to the 
Academy for illustration. [Figs. 1 and 2.| 

I have always understood, until within a few 
years, that the presence of obsidian weapons in 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska and Wyoming, and 
in Utah also, was due to the probable intercourse 


Fig. 1. Nat. size. of exchange from the Indians, or we may say Az- 
tec races, of Mexico, with the more northern tribes. I am satisfied 


that whatever obsidian arrows, lance heads and leaf-shaped imple- 
ments I have found in Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, etc., were 
more probably derived from the Yellowstone and from Snake River 
rather than from New and old Mexico. Obsidian implements begin 
to abound from Great Salt Lake northward ; and on Portneuf and 
Snake and Henry’s Fork of Snake River, in the National Park, and 
on Madison Fork ; its abundance everywhere, both wrought and un- 
wrought, ceased to become extraordinary or noticeable. IJ have 
been assured by reliable, trusty residents of Idaho and Utah Territo- 
ries that even to this date, not farther back than fifteen to twenty 
years ago, they have repeatedly seen the Bannock and Snake In- 
dians of that region make themselves arrow heads of obsidian, 
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beautifully and skilfully worked out of flakes, by a simple pro- 
cess of slow clipping on the edges by means of a buckhorn tool, 
with a cross notch, holding the flake in a piece of buckskin so as 
not to cut their hands on the fresh sharp edges of the obsidian flake. 

In the National Park Prof. Hayden’s par- 
ties found a gorge in the mountains which 
is almost entirely formed of volcanic glass ; 
they have aptly named it Obsidian Cajon. 
Here, evidently, the material has been used 
from time immemorial for flaking and con- 
version into implements. The most common 
form I have found was leaf form, some of 
them as much as five or six inches long and 


well proportioned. Some arrow heads of 


obsidian, unfortunately lost in the moun- Fig. 2" 1-2 nat. size. 
tains, are beautifully and regularly worked, and one especially 
was as if made only a few days before, as it retained an edge and . 
point as keen as a razor. 

The antiquities I have noticed and examined on Madison Fork, 
extend along the river for three or four miles. These consist of 
large rings of stones, generally rounded and water-worn. Some of 
them surround low mounds now scarcely one and one-half feet 
high, as if an old wall around the mound. These were mostly no- 
ticed about twenty miles southeast of Virginia City. Going south 
from them about one and one-half or two miles, and in the open 
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Fig. 5.—Scale, 1 mile to 1 inch. 
bottom lands on west side of the Madison Fork, we found a singu- 
lar series of remains, the use of which it is difficult to conjecture. 
These remains generally follow the edge of a slight step or terrace, 
of which Madison Valley offers numerous examples that extend for 
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miles on each side as regularly as if artificially constructed. I 
inclose a sketch map [Fig. 3] showing their topography. The re- 
mains are small piles of stone set at regular distances, sometimes 
connected by a low cobble-stone wall now all in ruins, and notice- 
able only from their regular ridge-like form. Occasionally we 
find stone circles, stone mounds, though very small, but all regu- 
larly disposed on an uniformly conceived plan. In Idaho Terri- 
tory we found some low stone mounds on the tep of numerous high 
hills and mountains, but they represent no present use, except to 
mark signal stations, or occasionally a lone grave covered with the 


surrounding detritus and rounded boulders. 


At 2 meeting of the Trustees, held July 30th, 1879, it was voted to charge 
an admission fee of 10 cents for adults and 5 cents for children to all persons 
visiting the museum exeept members. : 


SEPTEMBER 26TH, 1879.— Reaunar MEETING. 

Dr. C. C. Parry, Vice President, in the chair. Twelve members 
present. 

Dr. S. H. Drake, West Union, Iowa, and Dr. C. C. Bradley, Man- 
chester, lowa, were elected corresponding members. 

Dr. Parry made some remarks on the cause of hay fever, which has 
been attributed to a certain weed (Ambrosia urtemisiwfolia) by peo- 
ple in Wisconsin and Hlinois, 

Mr. Pratt stated that Mr. Gass had recently explored a mound near 
Edgington, Il., in which was found a roughly-shaped copper “axe,” a 
flint arrowhead, and a pipe of the usual mound builders’ pattern, 
carved to represent some animal—apparently a seal or a porcupine. 


Mr. Pratt presented the following notes : 


Explorations of Mounds at Albany, Th. 
BY W. H. PRATT. | 


Having learned that some explorations had recently been made in 
the mounds at Albany, Whiteside county, Ill., I recently visited that 
place to learn the particulars. 

I found that Mr. C. A. Dodge and some friends had opened three 
of the mounds on the hill and some in the low ground of the group 
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described in our Proceedings, Vol. I, page 103, and he kindly gave 
me a careful description of his observations. 

He says the human bones were exceedingly numerous in every 
case, and usually in no regular order, though “the positions in which 
the majority of the skulls were found indicate that the bodies were 
buried with the heads in to the center.” 

In one mound on the low ground he found as many as twelve skel- 
etons in a space of four feet square. He says, “in one mound on the 
hill T found, after digging five feet, a bed of ashes eight inches thick, 
and then a bed of charcoal of the same thickness, and as nice as if it 
had been burned to-day. In another mound on the hill, at the depth 
of seven or eight feet, there were at least seven or eight skeletons, 
some small and others large, but only one in such a state of preserva- 
tion that it could be handled without falling to pieces, and this was 
about five feet eight inches high.” ‘This he secured in pretty good 
condition. It was evidently buried “in a sitting posture, and had the 
ribs around the skull. The face was to the northwest, and directly 
toward the river.” In this mound he also found a “bowl” of fine, 
compact, firm clay pottery, well burned, of a clay color, but much 
blackened outside, apparently by smoke. It is evidently of a quite 
- different quality from other vessels we have found in this vicinity. It 
is 44 inches in diameter and 2% inches in height; capacity, about 30 
cubic inches, and much ornamented on the outside. 

This bowl had apparently been placed, inverted, on’ the top of a 
skull, but the latter was quite decayed except the portion which was 
covered by the bowl. This piece of skull he preserved. 


Inscribed Rock at Sterling, III. 
BY W. H. PRATT. 


On a recent visit to Sterling, I was shown by Dr. J.S. Everett, Sec- 
retary of the Sterling Scientific Association, an inscribed rock recent- 
ly exhumed in grading the race track in the new fair grounds at the 
south edge of the town. 

It is a mass about 35 by 25 by 2 feet of Galena limestone, having 
on one side a somewhat flat surface—natural, not ground—about 20 
inches in diameter, on which have been rudely cut or picked with 
some blunt instrument—probably a stone—a few large, coarse figures. 

No connected design or plan can be traced in them, or any signifi- 
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cant figure, except, perhaps, a human face, which, if so intended, is 
very indistinct. 

The most curious circumstance connected with it seems to be that 
the stone was buried with the inscribed side downward on the drift, 
covered with three feet of alluvial terrace deposit, in what had once 
been the bed of Rock River. The only place in the neighborhood 
where the same kind of rock is found in place is sixteen miles farther 
up the river. 

Dr. Everett remarks that “possibly the block (of a ton weight) may 
have been brought down in the ice and inscribed on the spot to mark 
the site of a battlefield, for both above and below, for a distance of 
three miles, there are numerous mounds containing Immense quanti- 
ties of human bones, usually indiscriminately buried and sometimes 
partially burned.” I learn that no relics or weapons are found there, 
except an occasional arrow head, one of which, by the way, was 
found still sticking in a skull. Dr. Everett has both skull and arrow 
in his office. 


Exploration of a Mound on the Allen Farm. 
BY W. H. PRATT. 

On September 5th, 1879, Mr. Gass, Mr. Lindley, Mr. Christian and 
myself went down to Col. Allen’s farm to explore the one remaining 
mound of that group.* 

At adepth of about four feet, we found four skulls in a badly 
decayed and broken condition, so that they could not be preserved, 
and a portion of the other bones, but so few as to make it probable that 
but a portion of the four skeletons had ever been buried there. One 
piece of lower jaw, quite a number of the long bones, and a few of 
the others, were found,—but no vertebra or ribs. The skeletons 
were lying nearly in an east and west direction, heads westward. 

The only relics were a poor discoidal stone, two fragments of stone 
implements and two small copper beads made of very thin, appa- 
rently hammered, copper. 

There were no ashes or charcoal in any portion of the mound, no 
charred wood or bones, and no traces whatever of the action of fire. 

This completes the exploration of that prominent group, all of 
which have, I believe, been thoroughly examined and reported, 

We have recently received, by the kiudness of Col. R. M. Lit- 


* See these Proceedings, Vol. II, pp. 148 and 154. 
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tler, one of the skulls exhumed from Mound No. 5, where the 
house was built in 1871. It is an especially interesting one on ac- 
count of its peculiar shape, remarkably broad at the base, and 
“gothic” form; and also from the fact that several ‘* rondelles” 
have been sawed out from it on each side. 

The Smithsonian Institution has also kindly presented us with 
the vase — which however is in fragments — taken from Mound No, 
6, and sent there by Col. Crawford as heretofore mentioned. 


Lightning Phenomena at Blackhawk. 
BY W. H. PRATT. 

During the night of August 13-14; 1879, the family of Mr. Kisten- 
macher, residing on the edge of the rather low bluff in Blackhawk 
district, two miles west of this city, were startled by a terrible crash, 
and going out to see what had happened, Mr. K. found that the light- 
ning had “struck” a tree near the house. 

Our friend, Mr. Wm. Riepe, who resides in a house but a few rods 
distant, at the first opportunity, called my attention to the phenomena 
exhibited there, and together we made a very careful examination of 
the place. 

The house is situated on a southwestern slope, elevated some 40 
feet above the flat land of the Blackhawk bottom, and the land just 
back (northeast) of the house is a few feet higher. The house is a 
small one, built of brick, and without a lightning rod. Immediately 
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north of the house is a grove of thrifty oak trees, ten to twenty feet 
apart and 40 or 50 feet high, and just west of this little grove the 
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ground slopes very considerably west-southwest. The positions of 
house, barn, trees, etc., are shown in the accompanying diagram. 

The grove extends no farther eastward than the line of the east 
side of the house and barn. Some 950 feet farther east is a north and 
south line of wire fence, and the space between is a grass plat. The 
tree near the corner of the barn (No. 4) though not the tallest tree of 
th» group, is the highest of them all as it stands on higher ground. 

Upon examination, we found that the tree numbered 1 in the fig- 
ure, nine inches in diameter and 40 feet high, had a splinter torn off, 
taking, at the ground, about one-sixth of the trunk of the tree, dimin- 
ishing upward, and running out about eleven feet from the ground, 
the bark being torn two feet farther up. This splinter included four 
feet in length of a root running southward, and was thrown out and 
lying about ten feet from the tree, the bark all being off it. The sod 
was broken only three feet from the body of the tree, though the’ 
splinter thrown out was one foot more. On digging, we found tke 
remainder of the root, one foot beneath the sod, shivered to shreds 
and loose, not only where the splinter was torn out but two feet far- 
ther. A small limb, six feet from the ground, on the same side 
of the tree (south), was torn off, and showed the disruptive force in an 
upward direction from the tree. |The internal wood in each case was 
shattered into fine slivers. None of the upper or outer limbs showed 
the slightest injury. In the trunk of the tree, marked 2, we found, on — 
the northeast side, four feet from the ground, a hole which at first 
glance appeared like a bullet hole, but on inspection it was apparent 
that the disruptive force was here also exerted outward. The brush- 
like fibres of the wood, formed by the discharge, pointed wholly out- 
ward. The hole was half an inch deep in the wood and somewhat 
less in diameter, and the whole interior was finely torn-up wood fibres. 
Very little bark was displaced around the opening. Three feet directly 
above the hole just described, it was discovered that the tree had been 
split open for the length of a foot or two, and some fibres of wood or 
inner bark were still protruding directly outward through the bark, 
showing that this crack had gaped for a moment while these were 
pushed outward and then closed again. The bark ubout this crack 
was not disturbed, which indicates a wholly internal action of the 
disturbing force. No other portion of the tree appeared to have been 
touched. 

At H, north of the stable, a horse had, as it appears, been standing 
under the tree, No. 3, for, on going to look for him in the morning, © 
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he was found lying there, having apparently fallen lifeless without 
the smallest struggle. On the south side of that tree, and about five 
feet from the ground, was a. limb, two inches thick, extending out di- 
rectly over the back of the horse as he stood there. |The under side 
of this branch, for a few inches in length near the body of the tree, 
was torn to fine shreds ina manner which plainly showed the same 
outward explosive action. No other part of this tree was injured, 
and none of the other trees were at all disturbed. 

At S a cow was tethered to a stake in the grass ground, but entire- 
ly uninjured. 

I do not propose to advance any theory, but the idea suggested to 
my mind by these phenomena is something like this: Suppose the 
molecules of a body of wood, or any other substance, to be by some 
cause forced out of their normal position of equilibrium and thus held 
in a state of extreme tension, or, to illustrate, suppose millions of mil- 
lions of spiral springs in each cubic inch, and each wound up tightly 
and strained to the uttermost and held so. Then, suppose this strain 
to be released instantaneously and each spring, or each molecule, to 
return to its normal position with a movement which, though oceupy- 
ing but an infinitesimal fraction of a second, should, during that time, 
have a velocity of thousands of feet per second. _ It is quite conceiv- 
able that such intensely rapid molecular motion might so disturb the 
intermolecular relations while passing from the abnormal to the nor- 
mal position, as not merely to overpower but to neutralize and sus- 
pend cohesion. Such an extreme velocity of motion in the mass, rep- 
resenting an immense amount of energy, instantaneously arrested, 
would be converted into a corresponding amount of some other form 
of energy. 

It seems to me that we have a rude analogy for this, enough, at 
least, to aid in the conception of such conditions, in the familiar case 
of “Prince Rupert’s drops.” In these, as is well understood, the 
molecules of the glass are in a state of such high tension that though 
—undisturbed—they will maintain their abnormal position in relation 
to each other for any length of time, yet, if we disturb it by making 
ever so small a fracture, breaking off the extreme point, the whole 
are instantly released, and, with suddenness amounting to an explo- 
sion, the mass is completely disintegrated, the molecules part com- 
pany, and the whole is reduced to a powder. 

In this view, a lightning “stroke” is such only in the sense of a 
shock, a suddenness of action or change. A person is “struck” by 
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hghtning in the same sense as he is struck by apoplexy or paralysis. 
The cause, in either case, may be more or less remote and far-reaching, 
but the conditions and the action are local. 

The phenomena above described seemed to us to indicate, not a 
progressive tearing force, not, indeed, merely an explosive, but rather 
a disintegrating force. It seemed as if the matter had been endowed, 
temporarily, with new properties, or properties unknown to us, and 
not manifested under other circumstances. Perhaps we may say, 
that the arrested motion of which I have spoken, instead of being 
converted into its equivalent of heat (which is but a mode of motion) 
may have assumed the form of a d/fferent “mode of motion,” which 
mode is the one we denominate “electricity,” and which is a more 
intense action, more rapid, hence more destructive than heat. 


At a meeting of the Trustees, held September 29th, 1879, the action of the 
Geological and Archeological Section, in forming two separate sections, and 
the By-Laws adopted by each, were approved. 


OcroBER 31st, 1879. — ReGuLar MEETING. 


The President, Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam, in the chair. Nineteen 
persons present. 

Messrs. F. T. Schmidt, E. Geisler, H. Carmichael, and Mrs. E. M. 
Pratt, were elected regular members. Mr. F. S. Pooler, Albany, IIL; 
Mr. L. J. Longpre, Ontonagon, Mich.; Prof. Josua Lindahl, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Dr. S. S. Rathvon, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. J. N. De Hart, 
Whippany, N. J.; Mr. Henry C. Young, Glasgow, Scotland, and Mr. 
Frank Cowan, Greensburg, Pa., were elected corresponding members. 

Mr. ©, T. Lindley read an interesting popular paper on the boom- 
erang. 


NoveMBER 287TH, 1879.— RegutarR MEETING. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt, Vice President, in the chair. Six members pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Benjamin, Randall, of this city, made some interesting remarks 
on the Phenomena of Mirage, advancing some original ideas on the 
subject. 


. 
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DrEcEMBER 12TH, 1879. — HisroricaL SEcTION. 

Mr. J. A. Crandall in the chair. Six persons present. 

The subject of the early schools of Davenport was informally dis- 
cussed at some length. Mr. Pratt read a letter from Prof. John H. 
Tice, now of St. Louis and well known as a “ weather prophet,” who 
taught a school in Davenport in 1842-3. 

_ The Curator reported that Mrs. M. A. Sanders had deposited in 
the Library of the Academy a complete file of the Davenport 
“ Gazette” from its commencement in 1841 to 1862, the years during 
which her husband, the late Alfred Sanders, Esq., was editor and pro- 


prietor. 


DrcEMBER 19TH, 1879. — ARCH®OLOGICAL SECTION. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt in the chair. Four members present. 
Mr. W. H. Pratt was elected chairman and Mr. C. T. Lindley was 
elected secretary of the section. 


DECEMBER 26TH, 1879. — REGULAR MEETING. 
Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Eighteen persons present. 
Mr. Henry F. Smith was elected a regular member. 
Dr. Parry read a letter from Dr. G. Barroette, of San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, containing some valuable information regarding the origin 
and introduction of the cultivated potato into Mexico. 


At a meeting of the Trustees, held January 7th, 1880, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That, in consideration of the important services and gratuitous 
labors of W. H. Pratt as Curator of the Museum for several years past, the 
name of Mrs. W. H. Pratt be enrolled on the list of life members of the 
Academy. 


JANUARY 7TH, 1580. — ANNUAL MEETING. 
The President, Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam in the chair. Twenty-one 
members and four visitors present. 
The several officers presented their reports as follows : 
The Frvancr Commirrer,—C. E. Putnam, Wm. Renwick and H. 
C. Fulton,—reported the present indebtedness of the Academy to be 
$1,879.67, as follows: Notes on account of building, $1,500.90 ; 
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note on account of publications, $239.90; outstanding orders, $139.77. 
The interest on $1000.00 of the building debt was decreased from 
10 per cent. to 8 per cent. per annum by making a new loan and pay- 
ing off the old one. The sum of $239.90 was borrowed at 8 per cent; 
per annum, to pay the expense of publishing the Annual Report. 

Mr. J. D. Putnam, chairman of the PuBtication Com™Mirrer, re- 
ported that the publication of the second volume of the Proceedings 
of the Academy had been delayed by a series of mishaps to the plates 
intended to iliustrate it, but that the plates had been réengraved on 
steel, and the printing nearly completed so that they expected the 
volume to be ready for distribution in a few weeks. The Proceedings 
of the annual meeting, held January Ist, 1879, have been printed, to- 
gether with the lists of additions to the Library and Museum during 
1877 and 1878, the whole forming a pamphlet of 64 pages and con- 
stituting No. 1 of Vol. IIT of the Proceedings. A separate edition of 
1000 copies was printed with the title, “Report on the Condition and 
Progress of the Davenport Academy during 1878,” and has been 
distributed, as far as they would go, among the corresponding mem- 
bers and principal donors to the Academy. — In addition to the reg@u- 
lar publications above mentioned, eight photographic negatives have 
been prepared illustrating several carved animal pipes and other ar- 
chological objects. The total receipts on the publication account, 
including loans and advancements, have been $1040.30, and expendi- 
tures $983.54, leaving a balance on hand of $56.76. 

The Recorpine Secretary, Mr. C. E. Harrison, reported that dur- 
ing the year there were held ten regular and two special or adjourned 
meetings of the Academy, with an average attendance of fifteen; and 
eight meetings of the Trustees, with an average attendance of nine. 

The Lrsprartan, Dr. R. J. Farquharson, reported 2818 additions to 
the Library during the year 1879, making a grand total of 4000 
[counting all pamphlets, ete.],a great advance upon the number of 
books on Jan. Ist, 1876, which was 118... : 

The Curator, Mr. W. H. Pratt, reported that the increase in size 
and value of the collections since-his last-annual report was greater 
than during any previous year, consisting of contributions from over 
100 individuals, the greater portion, however, being presented by 
four or five persons. In the archeological department there have 
been acquired 2,000 flint implements, 75 stone implements, 9 vessels 


of pottery, 4 carved stone pipes and one ‘copper implement. The ad- 


ditions in geology and palzontology have not been large, but some- 
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thing has been gained in the number of species represented and in 
their classification and arrangement. In mineralogy, the beautiful 
cabinet of 1,500 fine specimens bequeathed by the late Mr. Doe, of 
Maquoketa, with the collection left by a former Academician, Mr. 
True, and contributions from many others, more than doubled the for- 
mer collection in this department, which is made highly attractive and 
very valuable. In ethnology, six mound builders’ skulls and_ six 
skulls of Sioux Indians, and other interesting osteological specimens, 
have been added. The department of zoology is the Academy’s 
weakest point ; 600 species of land, marine and fresh water shells 
have been received, making the entire collection of shells number 
1700 species. A few animals suitable for mounting, and two cases of 
stuffed birds, and some very interesting crustacea in alcohol have been 
received. The art collection has been much enriched by the addition 
of several fine pictures presented by Mr. Chas. Viele, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
M. Parker and others, and there has been considerable gain in_his- 
torical relics. 


The Treasurer, Mr. H. C. Fulton, reported that the total receipts 
of the general fund were $453.60, and the expenditures $691.24, mak- 
ing a deficiency of $237.64, which amount is mainly accounted for by 
the item of $190.00 paid for interest. On the Building or Endowment 
fund there had been received from all sources $320.45, and expended 
$100.95, leaving a balance of $219.50. On the Ladies’ special fund 
the receipts were $120.93 and the expenditures $78.00, leaving a bal- 
ance of $42.93 on hand. [The deficiency in the General fund was 
met by payments from the Endowment and Ladies’ special funds, 
leaving a net balance on hand of $24.79. | 


Mr. W. C. Putnam, Srecrerary of the Hisrortcan Secrion, pre- 
sented the following report : 


To the President of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences : 

I have the honor to make the following report of the work of the 
Historicz] Section of the Academy during the past year : 

There have been but two regular meetings of the Section, one in 
January and one December. At each of these there were interesting 
discussions among the few present: at the first meeting upon the 
early times in this vicinity, and at the last upon the history of the 
schools of Davenport. | No historical essays have been presented by 
any of the members. 

[Proc. D. A. N. §., Vol. IIL.] 13 {Aug. 16, 1881.] 
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While there has thus been but little of the regular work of soci- 
eties of this kind accomplished during the year just closed, still we 
may congratulate ourselves that, since so little interest has been man- 
ifested, we have been able to do as much as we have in other direc- 
tions. Many donations and exchanges have been received for our 
museum and library. The most important of these are the desk, with 
the pistol and other articles, of the late Antoine LeClaire, and over 
one thousand of his manuscript papers, many of them of the greatest 
value and importance in illustrating the early history of this region, 
and quite a number of old French papers of great interest. It is out 
of such material as this that the historian weaves his interesting nar- 
rative, and the value of these old manuscript collections cannot be 
too deeply appreciated. There have been deposited in the library of 
the Section files of New York papers published during the late war, 
and twenty-two volumes of the Davenport Gazette from its com- 
mencement. |Next in order to collections of manuscripts, newspaper 
files are of great utility as historical material. 

But by far the most important work of this past year was the series 
of meetings of the old settlers of this county, held during the spring 
and summer at the Academy. Asa result of these meetings and of 
circulars sent among the pioneer settlers still living, a large number 
of letters giving interesting narratives of early days have been sent to 
the President of the Section ; others have been promised, and when 
the whole series is completed, it will form a store-house filled with 
information which must otherwise have been lost. 


Hoping that the future will bring forth better fruits than the past, 
and that the spark of life which the Section now has may not only 
not be allowed to expire, but that it may be fanned into a flame, I 
close this brief record of a year’s work, which, to say the least, should 
have presented a better showing. 


President’s Annual Address. 
BY MRS, MARY L. D. PUTNAM. 


GENTLEMEN AND Lapirs: When at your last annual meeting the 
sex, of which I am an humble representative, was honored by the 
selection of myself as your President, my nomination was preceded 
by the statement from one of your most esteemed members, that “the 
actual success and present prosperity of the Academy had been co- 
incident with the interest taken in it by woman. It was a Woman’s 
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Centennial Association that first inaugurated and successfully carried 
out the publication of the proceedings, on which, more than any other 
one thing, the scientific character and standing of the Academy 
abroad has been firmly established. The very ground beneath our 
feet is the spontaneous gift of a generous woman, and this commodi- 
ous building which affords us a permanent home, from lowest founda- 
tion stone to the highest roof crest, if not the direct work of woman’s 
hand, has been wrought out and completed under the inspiring influ- 
ence of a woman’s heart.” 

These generous words and the hearty action of the Academy in ac- 
cepting them, overcame the reluctance I naturally felt in assuming a 
position so exalted as to become the first female president of an 
academy of natural sciences. The circumstances were peculiar and 
embarrassing, but in gratefully accepting the position as a tribute to 
my sex, I had hoped and expected to make up for any lack of scien- 
tific qualifications by zeal and enthusiasm in behalf of your great 
work, and if the performance has fallen short of the promise, you 
will, I am sure, attribute my shortcomings to the dark experiences 
through whose shadows I have been passing. 

The constitution of your Academy makes it the duty of the 
Board of Trustees at the annual meeting to make a written report 
of their proceedings. The by-laws devolve this duty upon 
the President, and in compliance with this requirement I will 
now submit to you a brief statement of the progress and condition of 
the Academy during the past year, (1879,) referring you to the very 
full and complete reports of the various officers for the details. 

The objects of the Academy, as aptly expressed in the Constitu- 
tion, are “the increase and diffusion of a knowledge of the natural 
sciences by the establishment of a museum, the reading and publi- 
cation of original papers and other suitable means.” In reporting 
the progress of the Academy during the year, the most important 
question to be answered is, What has been done to promote these 
objects ? Under the first head, “the ¢acrease of a knowledge of 
the natural sciences,” the following papers, embodying the results 
of original investigations, have been presented : 

By J. D. Putnam, Notes on the habits of Cicadas ; by W. C. 
Holbrook, Antiquities of Whiteside county, Ill; by Prof. G. 
Seyffarth, Inscriptions on the Davenport Tablets ; by Prof. E. L. 
Berthoud, Explorations in Idaho and Montana in 1878 ; by Dr. W. 
J, Hoffman, Antiquities of New Mexico and Arizona; by W. H. 
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Pratt, The Elephant Pipe, Inscribed Rock at Sterling, I11., Explo- 
ration of Mounds at Albany, I]. andon Allen Farm, and Lightning 
Phenomena at Blackhawk. 

Of investigations still in progress I may mention that Dr. Parry 
has been engaged most of the year in arranging his Mexican col- 
lections made in 1878. This contains more than 1000 species of 
plants, of which about 10 per cent. are undescribed. These have 
been placed in the hands of eminent botanical specialists in Amer- 
ica and Europe for study. Capt. W. P. Hall has increased his 
collections of archeological relics in the South—the past year in 
Tennessee—thus laying a solid foundation for the study of the 
archeology of the Mississippi Valley. Messrs. Gass, Pratt, Far- 
quharson and Lindley have continued the exploration and study of 
mounds in this vicinity. Messrs. Barris and Pratt have made 
large collections of fossils, among which are a number of new 
species. Mr. J. D. Putnam has continued, as far as other duties 
would permit, his studies of the Coecidae aud Solpugidae, includ- 
ing a complete revision of his paper on the maple bark lice, the 
printing of which is just completed. 

It would be a strong incentive to original investigations if the 
Proceedings of the Academy could be issued more promptly than 
has hitherto been done. It is by the amount and quality of its 
original work that such a society as ours takes its rank as a perma- 
nent benefactor to mankind, even though much of it seems a use- 
less waste of energy to the ordinary man of the world. 

Under the second head, “the diffusion of a knowledge of the 
natural sciences,” thirteen general and five section meetings have 
been held, before which the above mentioned papers have been 
read, and numerous verbal remarks and reports made. Besides 
the papers read at the meetings, lectures of a more popular nature 
have been given under the auspices of the Academy, by W. M. D. 
French, of Chicago, on the “Principles of Art ;” by Dr. W. W. 
Grant on the ‘ Philosophy of Locke ;” by Mr. W. O. Gronen on 
“« Lilies and their Culture,” and by Mrs. E. H. Walworth on “Art 
as a Fashion.” A series of familiar Saturday afternoon talks have 
been given by Mr. C. T. Lindley, on “ Corals” and on “ Sea Ur- 
chins”; by W. H. Pratt, on “* Mound Builders” and on “ Teeth”; 
by Dr. E. H. Hazen, on “ Lenses,” and by Dr. C. C. Parry, on 
Mexican Botany. <A class of practical botany, under the direction 
of Dr. Parry, in the early part of the season, elicited considerable 
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enthusiasm and held out a promise of continued interest, which, on 
account of unavoidable interruptions, was only partly realized. 
The familiar lectures and classes have been established with a 
view to secure the interest and codperation of the teachers and 
pupils of our city schools. If the results in this-direction have not 
as yet proved all that could be desired, or reasonably expected, it 
is still a matter of congratulation that at least some earnest efforts 
have been made to place the Academy on its legitimate basis as an 
educational institution. 

By far the most important means of diffusing a knowledge of the 
natural sciences is the publication of the Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy. During the year, 64 pages of Vol. III, containing the re- 
ports presented at the annual meeting Jan. Ist, 1879, have been 
printed and partly distributed. By a number of unforeseen hin- 
drances, mainly in the matter of necessary illustrations and the loss 
of engraved plates by the inexperience of the printer, the publica- 
tion of Vol. II has been delayed beyond expectation, but it is now 
hoped that it will be finally completed and issued soon after the 
present annual meeting. The enlarged scope given to this volume 
has exposed its editor, Mr. J. D. Putnam, to much extra labor and 
expense, which it is no more than simple justice should be reason- 
ably shared by other members of the Academy who are equally in- 
terested in an enterprise which has given character and reputation 
to the Academy abroad, as well as adding to the library in the way 
of exchanges, what in a pecuniary point of view is worth at least 
double its actual cost. 

Other important instruments, both in the increase and in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, are the Library and Museum. The increase 
of the Library has been greater than in any previous year, the 
records of the Corresponding Secretary showing a total of 2,818 
additions of all kinds, all either donated or received in exchange. 
The Academy is in regular receipt of many of the more important 
scientific serial publications of both America and Europe, being in 
active correspondence with nearly 400 of the principal scientific 
institutions throughout the world, which send their publications in 
exchange. During the year, the books have been moved into the 
room formerly occupied by the Art Association, which forms an 
excellent library and reading room. <A large proportion of the 
books are still in their original paper covers. These could be ren- 
dered much more useful for study by being properly bound. The 
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number of vo/wmes contained in the Library at the present time 
cannot be definitely stated, but it is estimated that there are over 
2000. 

In the Museum, likewise, the increase of the collections in value 
and extent is greater than during any previous year. <A fine min- 
eralogical collection, bequeathed by the late George W. Doe, of 
Maquoketa ; a collection of minerals made by our former Trustee, 
Mr. D. 8S. True, and given by his widow, Mrs. J. T. Miner ; a fine 
collection of shells from Dr. Wesley Newcomb, of Ithaca, N. Y.; 
a collection of 1000 species—4000 specimens—of insects, from Mr. 
L. Lethierry, of Lille, France, and smaller donations from more 
than 1C0 persons, merit more than a passing allusion. For further 
particulars, | must refer you to the detailed report of the Curator. 
A fact worthy of notice is the number of valuable donations re- 
ceived from abroad, another direct result of the publications of the 
Academy. These collections have all been received and labeled, 
and, as far as practicable, with our limited number of cases, ar- 
ranged for exhibition by our Curator, Mr. W. H. Pratt. Such 
large additions have necessarily devolved upon this efficient officer 
much arduous labor, which, being so far gratuitously performed, 
places the Academy under special obligations, which should be at 
least acknowledged. The time appears to be rapidly approaching 
when it will be impossible for one man, dependent upon his daily 
labor for his support, to do all this work in his leisure hours. 
Even were no question of right and justice involved, to continue 
to depend upon such gratuitous labor would of necessity eventu- 
ally require a suspension of this work of museum arrangement and 
display, or its reasonable remuneration. I would suggest that in 
the meantime we have among our members a volunteer corps to 
assist the Curator by taking charge of one or more special depart- 
ments of the collection, receiving, labeling and arranging the 
specimens pertaining thereto. This has already been done with 
the Botanical and Entomological collections, which have been un- 
der the care of Dr. C. C. Parry and J. D. Putnam, respectively. 

Previous to July 30th, the Museum and Library were open to 
all visitors free of charge, every day except Sunday. At this date 
it was decided to charge an admission fee of ten cents to adults 
and five cents to children, so as to more fully meet the necessary 
expenses of keeping the building open. The result of this move, 
much to the surprise of the officers, was a perceptible increase in 
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the number of visitors. The total number of visitors (including 
members and employés) from July 30th to Jan. 5th was 3,169, in- 
dicating about 7,000 for the year. 

Supplementing the scientific work of the Academy are its Bi- 
ological, Geological and Archeological Sections. The first two 
have been very quiet during the year, but are in constant expecta- 
tion of resuming their accustomed vitality. The Archeological 
Section has been more active, and has held a number of interesting 
meetings. 

Complementing the scientific objects of the Academy is the work 
of the Historical Section. Much activity and enthusiasm has been 
manifested by a few members, and although but two regular meet- 
ings have been held, much important work has been accomplished, 
and many valuable donations received. A series of meetings of 
the old settlers held at the Academy during the year, at which a 
large number of letters giving interesting narratives of early days 
were presented, is worthy of special mention. 

The Corresponding Secretary reports 575 letters received and 
454 written, all of which have been filed or copied and recorded. 
While most of the letters have been acknowledgments of publica- 
tions, sent and received, many others have been filled with scien- 
tific information of much interest and value. A copy of the report 
of the last annual meeting has been sent to all corresponding mem- 
bers, and to most of the donors to the Library and Museum. A 
total of 758 publications of all issues have been distributed. All 
donations and exchanges for the Library have been received, re- 
corded and stamped by the Corresponding Secretary, the whole 
number of pieces amounting to 2,818. During a portion of the 
year these were promptly acknowledged, but the want of funds for 
postage has forced a curtailment of expenses. A list of atl letters 
received and written since the foundation of the Academy (2752 
received, 1685 written), was commenced, and, with the assistance 
of Miss Mary A. Finley, of Champaign, III1., is nearly completed. 

During the year, 13 regular, 29 corresponding and one honorary 
member have been elected, making the present number of members 
enrolled, as follows: 95 regular members in good standing, 58 
life members, 243 corresponding and 7 honorary members. 

We mourn the loss of two of our most worthy life members— 
B. B. Woodward and John C. Putnam, and one corresponding 
member, Dr. Asa Fitch,—wha have died during the year. 


' 
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The business affairs, as usual, have been managed by the Trus- 
tees, who have held eight meetings during the year, at which the 
various bills and accounts reported by the Treasurer, have been 
presented aud passed upon. For the details of receipts and ex- 
penditures I must refer you to the reports of the Treasurer and 
Finance Committee. On April 1st, $1000 of the debt was refunded 
at 8%, thus making a saving of $20 a year in interest. An inef- 
fectual effort was made to raise $500 in order to pay the balance of 
the building debt. An additional indebtedness of $239.90 has been 
incurred in order to pay for the printing of the annual report. 
Several entertainments were given early in the year without any 
marked success, with the exception of a children’s entertainment, 
on Feb. 22nd, which netted $16.50. The small admission fee 
charged since July 30th has yielded an amount sufficient to pay 
the janitor. Although the debt has been slightly increased rather 
than diminished, the amount of interest we have to pay is less. It 
would have given me great pleasure to have seen the debt reduced 
to $1000, but the circumstances of the year have been such as to 
render this result impossible. 

The reports read before you this evening show that a great work 
has already been accomplished by this Academy, and reveal the 
infinite possibilities yet before it, when a more general interest 
throughout this community shall give us enlarged resources for re- 
search and exploration. 

It is a beautiful commentary upon human nature that an institu- 
tion in no way appealing to the almighty dollar has rapidly risen 
to such a degree of prominence and prosperity as to attract the at- 
tention of the scientific men of every land. The publications of 
the Academy have been sent to the scientific societies of this and 
other countries, and have been received everywhere with commend- 
ation. This has resulted in large additions to the Library and ex- 
tensive contributions to the Museum. ‘These great results are 
mainly due to the untiring energy, the self-denying zeal and unre- 
munerative service of its few enthusiastic members. 

In now retiring from this honorable position, I desire to express 
to you my thanks for the uniform courtesy and consideration ex- 
tended to me, and to assure you that in the more private station to 
which I gladly retire, I shall not lose my zeal nor interest in the 
Academy, and shall continue my active exertions in behalf of 
your noble work. ; 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—W. H. Prarvr. 

First Vice President—C. C. Parry. 

Second Vice President—kE. P. Lyncn. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Lucy Prarr. 

Corresponding Secretary-—3s. I). PUTNamM. 

Treasurer—CuAR ES EK. Purnam. 

Librarian—C. T. LinpLry. 

Curator—W. O. GRONEN. 

Trustees for three years 
CocHran, R. D. Myers. 

Trustee for one year (to fill vacancy)—H. C. Furron. 


BE: PB: Lyncw, C. Hy Priston, M. B: 


JANUARY 91TH, 1880. — Historica SEcrion. 
Mr. J. A. Crandall in the chair. Two persons present. 
The discussion of the early schools of Davenport was continued. 


A brief account of the first school opened here, which was taught by 
Miss Hall, was sent in by Mr. C. H. Eldridge, who was one of her 
pupils. This school was in a log building built for a blacksmith shop, 
and was situated on Front street, west of Ripley. 


JaNnuaRY 16TH, 1880. ARCH.EOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt in the chair. Seven members present. 

The evening was spent in classifying the various forms of flint and 
stone implements in the collection of the Academy, and discussing 
the proper names for each. 


JANUARY 23pD, 1880. — GEoLoGIcAL SECTION. 

Prof. W. H. Barris in the chair. Five members present. 

The Section was reorganized by the election of Prof. W. H. Barris 
as President and Ja Goldsbury as Secretary. 

Mr. Gronen presented some fine fossils from the Niagara formation 
at Grafton, Ill. 

The following paper was presented : 

[Proc. D. A. N-S:, Vol. III.| 14 [April 1, 1881.] 
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Geological Section of the Bluff at East Davenport. 
BY AW. Ho PRATT 


At the foot of Mississippi avenue, East Davenport, the street ex- 
cavations and quarrying have exposed a section which has attracted 
some attention, especially on account of the fossils found there. 


a. Upper Helderberg Limestone. 

b. Gravel bed. 

c. Clay and sand. 

}. Low water level Mississippi River. 
h. High water level. 

s. Front street. 


[SCALE, 60 FEET TO THE INCH. | 
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The hard non-fossiliferous Upper Helderberg limestone, (4) which 
there forms the river bed, extends upward to a‘height of about 65 
feet above low water mark. 

Front street passes this point on a terrace of this rock, covered by 
three or four feet of soil, at the height of 37 feet above the same line, 
and the top of the ledge is 25 or 30 feet higher. 

The upper portion of the rock is much broken, containing water- 
worn cavities and crevices filled with clay and sand, but lower down 
it is more solid and regular, exhibiting, however, scarcely any seams 
to facilitate the quarrying. 

Immediately overlying this rock (the upper surface of which is un- 
even) is a bed of gravel (4) of perhaps an average thickness of eight 
or ten feet, and over this a mixture of sand and clay, (c) the lower 
part being more sandy and the upper more clayey, to the depth of 
30 to 40 feet, forming a ridge extending thus abruptly toward the 
the river (southward) and sloping off at a short distance both east and 
west. 

The upper surface of the gravel bed is not well defined but consid- 
erably intermingled with the clay and interstratified in small beds. 
The gravel drift contains a considerable variety of carboniferous fos- 
sils, of which we have identified the following, viz : 
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Productus punctatus, Martin. Bellerophon, sp. 
Productus prattenianus, Norwood. Huomphutlus, sp. 
Hemipronites crassus, Meek & Hayden Orthoceras, sp. 
Spirifer optimus, Hall. Phillipsia, sp. 


Athyris subtitita, Hall. 

No traces of corals have been met with. The fossils consist of very 
sharp silicified,casts and impressions in small stones of but few ounces 
weight, many of which appear to be somewhat water-worn, and often 
exhibiting a concretionary structure. These stones are brown on the 
outside, and of a light brown, cream or white color within, often par- 
tially of a porous chalky appearance. 

Associated with them are numerous nodules of partially translucent 
finely granular quartz. In the latter no fossils ever occur. 


JANUARY 29TH, 1880. — ReGuLaR MEETING. 


The President, W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Eleven persons present. 

Messrs. D. R. Lillibridge and Noyes B. Miner were elected regular 
members. Dr. Shipp, Shipp’s Landing, Tenn., was elected a corres- 
ponding member. 

The President announced the followmg SranpiING CoMMITTEEs for 
the year : 

Finance—C. E. Putnam, H. C. Fulton, R. D. Myers. 

Publication—J. D. Putnam, C. C. Parry, W. H. Barris, R. J. Far- 
quharson, C. H. Preston. 

Library—C. T. Lindley, R. J. Farquharson, C. H. Preston, Miss 
Lucy Pratt. 

Museum—W. O. Gronen, J. D. Putnam, C. C. Parry, J. Gass, W. 
H. Barris, C. E.3 Harrison, D. S. Sheldon, Wm. Riepe, W. H. Pratt. 

Furnishing—k. H. Hazen, E. P. Lynch, W. F. Ross. 

Entertainments—Mrs. Mary L. D. Putnam, Mrs. J. B. Young, Mrs. 
E. M. Pratt, Mrs. W. O. Gronen, C. E. Harrison, C. T. Lindley. 

Lectures—C. C. Parry, 8. S. Hunting, R. D. Myers, Mrs. Mary L. 
D. Putnam. 

Committee on Familiar Lessons—C. T. Lindley, C. H. Preston, C. 
C. Parry, J. D. Putnam, W. H. Pratt. 

Committee on Cutting and Polishing Machines—C. E. Harrison, 
E. P. Lynch. 

Committee on Chemical Apparatus—C. H. Preston. 
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Mr. Pratt exhibited a carved stone pipe of the regular mound 
builder’s type, but representing a human head surmounted by a rather 
elaborately ornamented cap. It was found in Warren county, Mo., 
and was obtained by Mr. Gass for examination and exhibition. 


The following paper was read : 
& pay 


Remarks on the Antiquities of New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


BY W, J. HOFFMAN, M. D. 


Of the several theories advanced regarding the origin of the mod- 
ern Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, the one more gen- 
erally accepted, probably from lack of evidence to the contrary, is, 
that they are the descendants of that race who built and occupied the 
now ruined communal dwellings and chff houses scattered over an 
area embracing more than thirty thousand square miles. Although 
in entertaining this view we must not lose sight of the discordant 
characteristics existing between the ancient and modern plans of ar- 
chitecture, which, upon close examination and comparison, appear to 
have been the result of necessity rather than of choice; and in present- 
ing the facts, it may be well also to refer to the names by which we 
recognize these people of remote times, as they existed during the 
different periods of prosperity and misfortune. 

The generic term “ Pueblo”* has been adopted on account of their 
manner of living in community dwellings ; with the specific word 
“ ancient,” applying to the builders of the ruined structures, while the 
term “ modern ” is retained for the present inhabitants. The * cliff- 
dwellers,” so-called for want of a more appropriate name, formed that 
branch of the ancient Pueblos who constructed the cliff-dwellings for 
greater security against the hostile influences with which they appear 
to have been surrounded. 

The oldest remains (of which there are some magnificent examples) in- 
clude those of rectangular form, having terraced dwellings upon three 
sides, while the fourth—usually one of the longer ones—is filled up 
with lower structures, or stone walls, in which the latter sometimes de- 
viate from a straight line. The two exceptions to the rectangular type 
are Pueblo Peiasca Blanca and Pueblo Bonito of the Chaco Cation 
group, in both of which the habitable portions are semi-circular, the re- 
maining continuation forming an oval, as in the former, and a straight 
line inthe latter. In all, however, the structures were amphitheatral, ¢.e., 


* Signifies town, village; population, people. 
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terraced from within outward, thus forming an inner court and caus- 
ing the outer wall to be the highest, forming an effectual defense 
against surprise. On the contrary, we find the Pueblos of the modern 
Indians to be constructed in pyramidal form, the roof of the outer 
row of buildings being the lowest, forming the pavement for the sec- 
ond series, and so on upward to the most elevated point, so that, were 
it possible to invert one type over the other, they would almost fit. 
The estwfas, or council rooms connected with the ancient buildings, 
are circular, while the modern ones are rectangular, with several ex- 
ceptions,* which appear to have been ancient ones, but refitted so as 
to save the labor of digging, as they had been built underground in 
accordance with the custom of that period. 

The exactitude and neatness displayed in constructing walls, or 
sections of walls, with very small slabs of stone, is marvelous,+ and 
this skill is detected in some of the better class of cliff-dwellings, 
where the foundations were based upon the smooth sloping rock as 
securely as if it formed part of the rock itself. 

In many localities these primitive structures have become nearly 
entirely obliterated, presenting here and there but a heap of rubbish, 
fragments of pottery, or an occasional dressed stone. That the in- 
habitants of these communal dwellings were disturbed by some exter- 
nal hostile influence seems probable from the fact that they were 
obliged to desert them for places of greater security elsewhere. In 
some of the best preserved Pueblos we find vessels and other house- 
hold utensils in such excellent condition as would scarcely be the 
case had a voluntary departure been made therefrom. Of what na- 
tion the enemy was composed, or from what direction the invasion, is 
unanswerable from our present state of information ; though, that the 
main point of attack was from the south seems evident from the fact 
that the cliff-remains are nearly all northward of the respective groups 
of pueblos to which they are most conveniently located. 

The cliff-remains consist of large dwellings, fortresses and cave- 
houses; watch towers and circular enclosures, usually situated upon 
the summit of the cliffs, and semi-circular walls, the two termini of 
which run out to the edge of the escarpment and directly over the 
dwellings, affording communication with the level country above. 
That the distance from the buildings to the summit, or to the valleys 


* At Santo Domingo, N. M. 
+ For illustrations of this see Mr. W. H. Jackson’s Report in the Tenth 
Ann. Rep. U. 8, Geol, and Geog. Survey Terr. for 1876. 
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below, is greater than could have been reached by the most ingenious 
contrivance made of wood is apparent, and it would be impossible to 
know definitely how their mode of communication was carried on but 
for the discovery of some pieces of rope and cords made of the fibre 
of the Yucca (sp?) and in several instances the remains of notches cut 
into the sloping rock below. 

Agriculture was carried on, as we learn from the discovery of 
charred corn, as well as the ears, and also from the existence of large 
irrigating canals along the ridges flanking extensive valleys over 
which he scattered hundreds of little hillocks, consisting of hard clay 
containing a sprinkling of broken pottery, which, no doubt, mark the 
sites of the temporary habitations of the agriculturalists. These set- 
tlements are found in favorable localities in close proximity to the 
cliff-dwellings, which formed their mutual resort for defense. 

The face of a continuous escarpment filled with little houses as they 
exist in the Verde valley, containing but one or two openings each, 
present an appearance resembling the deserted nests of a colony of 
cliff-swallows rather than the abode of human beings. 

One of the most singular selections for such buildings is a large 
circular depression known as Montezuma’s Well, eight nules northeast 
of Camp Verde, A. T. For miles below, the valley of Beaver Creek 
contains the remnants of what was once a flourishing settlement, al- 
though the ruins all appear to have belonged to the cliff-dwellers, the 
Well forming the northern terminus of the series. ‘This depression, 
or Well, is several hundred feet in diameter, about seventy feet deep, 
with vertical walls exposing horizontal strata of limestone, while about 
one-half of the bottom is covered with water, no bottom being reached 
with a seventy foot line. There is a border of debris lying around 
the base of the wall, over which there is a tolerable growth of cotton- 
wood and sycamore trees, with an occasional cluster of grass and 
reeds along the shore line. A narrow tunnel was discovered at the 
base of the eastern wall, leading irregularly out to the bank of Beaver 
Creek, a total distance of about fifty feet. The excavation, forming 
what has been termed the Well, was undoubtedly formed through 
the solution of the limestone by the carbonic acid with which the 
water was charged, the tunnel at one time forming the outlet. The 
flow of water had ceased, no doubt, and was stationary as it is now, 
when the “ancient” people conceived the idea of building their tempo- 
rary habitations in the niches and cavities in the face of the wall, the 
remains of which are still visible, and, in several instances, in excel- 
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lent preservation. The oblong form of the Well, allowed the buildings 
to nearly face the center, thus affording an admirable prospect for the 
aboriginal gossip. 

There is but a single path leading down to the bottom of the well, 
just broad enough to permit the descent of one individual at a time, 
passing between two small dwellings, each large enough to hold three 
or four persons comfortably, for the defense of this point. That the 
buildings were used for this purpose is apparent from the fact that 
each contains but one small window, facing the path, but about six or 
eight feet distant, the door being in the next wall, facing the oppo- 
site side of the Well, and only accessible by crawling along a narrow 
ledge. 

One of the most interesting features existing in connection with 
many of the ruins is the excellent preservation of the wooden rafters 
and lintels. These consist mainly of cedar, and frequently bear the 
marks of the builder’s stone axe ; but when we consider the sheltered 
positions of the preserved specimens,* as well as the meager rainfall 
and extraordinarily dry atmosphere, this may be accounted for. We 
find the same to exist in exactly a like condition in the buried city of 
the Desert of Gobi, western China, which, on account of the encroach- 
ment of the sand was deserted already’as early as the ninth century. 


With our present state of information, no conclusions can be formed 
regarding the time of the occupation of these cliff-remains. The sub- 
ject is just beginning to receive that attention and investigation nec- 
essary for the accumulation of all attainable facts, which, when once 
collected and classified, will present the history without further spec- 
ulation. Although there appears to be an absence of traditions relat- 
ing directly to the predecessors of the present inhabitants, there is 
but little doubt that some dimmed historic facts will yet be brought 
to light when the mythology is studied, a field than which no richer 
one is to be found among any aboriginal tribes. 

It is evident that the cliff-dwellings were deserted upon the re- 
moval of that danger which compelled their previous construction, 
though many of them are not as old as is generally supposed. Ac- 
cording to Vargas, the Pueblo of Hungo-Pavi was inhabited in the 
latter part of the 17th century. That pueblo is now in ruins, and 
forms one of the grand series in the Caton of the Chaco, N. M., of 


* In one of the cliff-dwellings, where the overhanging ledge projected suf- 
ficiently to prevent the entrance of rain, the accumulation of mortar, or plas- 
ter, and owl’s dung amounted to over two feet in depth. 
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which, also, Pueblo Bonito is one, to which reference is made else- 
where.* 

That a greater number of years has elapsed since the occupation of 
some of the ruined buildings is apparent in the physical features of 
the surrounding areas. The geological formations are of such a char- 
acter as ordinarily support forests, and the presence of large dry 
water courses filled with sand, gravel, and round water-worn bould- 
ers, furnish evidence of a once well-watered region, With the disap- 
pearance of the forests, whether from fires, aided by the requirements 
of the people for architecture and fuel, or from other causes, the rain- 
fall has decreased in proportion, so that little water, if any, remains 
in the cafions and valleys for any length of time, even after the most 
favorable season; and it is a fact well known, that since our first 
knowledge of the country, various sections of it have been undergoing 
a gradual process of desiccation. Extensive ruins occur at localities 
which are at this day fifty miles from the nearest spring, and in which 
the intervening water courses have become the bed of a growth of 
timber. 


The modern Pueblo Indians appear to have no knowledge of the 
builders of the ruined dwellings with which they are surrounded, and 
since the earliest reports, the » modern communities seem to have al- 
tered but little, though allowing their dwellings to present every in- 
dication of decay and neglect.t 


* Vargas names the Pueblo of La Cieneguilla. It is supposed to be be- 
tween Santo Domingo and Santa Fé. Ruins exist in the cation of the river 
of Santa Fé, and these may be the remains of La Cieneguia, as it is some- 
times spelled. Augustin Ruiz visited Puara in 1581, w hich is situated above 
Tegua (on the river). It is about eight miles above Albuquerque on the Del 
Norte, but it is long since in ruins. The Pueblo of the Galesteo, a village of 
the Tanos nation, [sic] is now alsoin ruins. This is situated two miles south 
of Santa Fé. [Extracted from Davis’ Conquest of New Mexico. 1869.] 


+It may be well to state in this connection that the Pimas have in several 
instances been named as being closely connected with the,Pueblos on ac- 
count of their comparative advancement in constructing their habitations. 
In this respect there is no similarity whatever, rather comparing with the 
former mode of building of the Mandans. In conversation with Dr. Willis 
De Haas upon this subject a short time since, he stated that the circu- 
lar heaps of earth indicating the former site of a Pima house had been the 
means of suggesting the idea that the Mound Builders’ remains (of a similar 
character though more extensive) in the Ohio Valley had once supported 
the habitations of the latter. In acommunication from Dr. De Haas, dated 
Dec. 28d, 1879, he says, ‘Mr. Lewis H. Morgan (in a paper read before the 
National Acad. of Sci., April, 1876, and WV. A. Review, July, 1876,) maintains 
that the mural works west and south were constructed for the support of 
houses; that the Mound Builders were Village Indians; that they lived in 
communities like the Pueblos and other southwest tribes. The article pub- 
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Then again, the discovery of human remains and relics of art, found 
at varying depths in the soil, present every indication of considerable 
age. 

The most interesting discovery is that of a skull found several years 
since in the Chaco Canon, N. M., fourteen feet below the surface.* 
The canon is about 500 yards broad at the point under consideration, 
the bed consisting of alluvium. Ten large ruined pueblos are located 
in the valley occupying about ten miles from first to last. At the 
time of building there was a stream of water which has since disap- 
peared, but has left a narrow deep channel, varying from six to six- 
teen feet in depth, exposing to view the horizontal strata of alluvial 
deposits composing the soil. | Nearly opposite Pueblo Bonito the cut 
has exposed a stratum of gravel and broken pottery in which the 
skull was found. On the opposite side of the gorge, and above the 


lished in the Aevzew is illustrated by cuts, showing how the houses might 
have been constructed, &e. ‘Upon the crests of the walls were the sites of 
the houses.’ He manifestly refers to the dwelling-places of the Pimos, Man- 
dans, &c., and assumes that the Mound Builders constructed their mural 
works for identically similar purposes. He further maintains ‘that the 
tribes who constructed the earthworks of the Ohio Valley were American 
Indians; no other assumption is tenable. He refers to them as ‘Village In- 
dians,’ and his fanciful picture of a restored village is odd enough.” 

“ He describes the readiness with which a communal dwelling could be 
built—by inclining poles against the sides and securing them at the top. 
The house is divided into several rooms, to suit their communal customs; 
these apartments are occupied by separate families; a space for fire is ar- 
ranged at intervals in a hall running the entire length, to accommodate the 
necessities of four apartments.” 

“In answer to this fallacious theory, it may be only necessary to say that, 
if true, we should be able to find at intervals in the embankments ashes, 
charcoal, kitchen refuse, etc. Nota single instance is upon record of such 
discovery where walls have been carefully taken down for economic uses, as 
at Marietta, Circleville, Columbus and elsewhere, where the material was 
used in manufacturing brick, &c. In some places the earthworks had been 
used for burial purposes, as at Fort Ancient.” 

The circular dwellings of the Pimas frequently, and as far as my personal 
observation extended, generally had an embankment of earth and sand piled 
around and against them, to strengthen the fundamental support. and to pre- 
vent the water from entering during rains, thus acting as a barrier. Should 
one of these houses be in any way destroyed, what would indicate its former 
existence? Nothing but a circular embankment, though less in extent than 
most of those of the Ohio Valley; but in them would exist the remains of a 
hearth, its accompaniment of charcoal, ashes, broken pottery, etc., ete. The 
same thing, on a still smaller scale, can be seen after the destruction of a hut 
belonging to a miner, or a charcoal burner; instances being common where 
mud and turf has been piled against the outside walls as high as the roof, 
and examples of which can be seen in a settlement of railroad builders most 
any time. 

* Described and figured by the writer in the Tenth Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. 
and Geog. Survey of the Terr. for 1876. 


[Proc. D. A. N.S., Vol. III.] 15 [April 14, 1881.] 
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horizon of this stratum, are brought to view the remains of stone 
walls of olderruins, which terminate within four feet of the surface and 
are covered by undisturbed layers of sand as deposited by the period- 
ical overflow; over all this now stands the long since deserted ruin of 
the pueblo above named. 

Human remains were discovered by Mr. Chittenden*—late of Prof. 
in the Hoven Weep, Colorado, four feet below the 


Hayden’s Survey 
surface. Two other skeletons were also found near Abiquiu, N. M., 
twenty or thirty feet from an old ruin near the place where Dr. Yar- 
row made his discoveries. From recent information I learn of the 
existence of an ancient burial ground two miles from Camp Verde, A. 
T., near the site of my investigations in 1871. Capt. Brayton, U. 8. 
A., stationed at that post about two years since, who, in making ex- 
cavations for building stone over the site of an old ruin, found eight 
or nine partially burned skeletons lying side by side under the débris, 
their appearance and surroundings rather inducing the belief that they 
had fallen while defending the building; the supposition being 
strengthened by the fact that the older race did not practice crema- 
tion. 


The Rey. Sheldon Jackson informs me that in October, 1878, a 
Mexican, in establishing a sheep ranch twelve miles north of Azul, N. 
M., discovered some pottery twelve feet below the surface while dig- 
ging for water. At the depth named, a protruding shelf of rock was 
encountered, under which were found several vessels, only one of 
which escaped being broken by the pick and spade. These were 
found on the original surface of the soil, and near the site of an old 
spring which had long since been buried by the soil. The vessel was 
secured by Mr, Jackson, and is now in the National Museum. It 
represents a duck, has a capacity of less than a gallon, the opening 
being in the top of the neck, which is about an inch in diameter 
in the inside; color dark slate blue, with ornamentations in black, con- 
sisting of the usual black lines and serrated markings so common to 
all the older varieties. In several places there is considerable sur- 
face erosion, due to the moisture of the soil in which it lay buried. 

It appears that in former times traffic had been carried on between 
some of the Pueblos and the Aztecs, but to what extent is not known. 
The Mexicans, besides employing several other species of green stones 


* Bull. U..S. Geolog. and Geograph. Survey, II, page 47. See also Rep. 
Chief of Engineers for 1875, p. 1066. 
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for ornaments and in the arts, had turquoises, which were, no doubt, 
obtained from the New Mexican mines, and for which articles of equal 
value were sent in,return.* Amongst the debris of the older ruins we 
also find several species of marine shells which had been perforated 
and worked into pendants and for necklaces, indicating previous com- 
munication with the Pacific coast. 

The turquoise found in New Mexico is 
usually of a pale bluish-green tint, though 
small specimens of a finer color sometimes 
occur. This mineral is still eagerly sought 
for by the inhabitants of the pueblos loca- 
ted nearest the old mines, and those fit 
for use are perforated by means of stone 
tipped drills, an illustration of which is 
given in Fig. 40827. 


A writer in a recent number of the 
Rocky Mountain ‘Presbyterian says “ the 
Moqui received that name in 1855 on ac- 
count of the ravages =caused by an epi- 
demic of small-pox which carried off nearly 
two-thirds of the population, this name 
being given them by their neighbors be- 
cause it means death.” The Aztee miqui 
signifies the same“thing, and it \isjevident 
that the name was applied at a much 
earlier period, if applied at all, as Vargas, 
whose expedition set out for this region in 


1692, employs the word Moqui in his nar- 


rative. 


— a 

* Coronado says of the Pueblos, “they have no cotton-wool growing, be- 
cause the country is too cold, yet they wear mantles thereof, and true it is 
that there was found within their houses certain yarn made of cotton-wool.” 
The payment of turquoises to Mexico is mentioned by Clavigero (Cullen’s 
trans.) I, 351. 

For further information regarding the green-stones used by the nation re- 
ferred to, see article entitled “The ( ‘halchihuitl of the Ancient Mexicans: its 
Locality and Association and its Identity with Turquois.’ By W. P. Blake. 
Am. Jour. Sei. Arts. XXV (2d ser.) 1858, pp. 227-232. Also, “ Observations 
on the Chalchihuit] of Mexico and Central America.’ E.G. Squier. Ann. Lyc. 
Hist. N.Y.,Vol.LX, 1869, p. 246-265, fig. I. Mr. Squier doubts if the true chalchi- 
huitl was turquois, and says that they [the Mexicans] used the stone described 
by Dr. Blake for certain purposes, for there exists in the museum of the late 
Mr. Henry Christy in London, # human skull completely encrusted with a 
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The Pueblo of Acoma is in precisely the same condition as noted 
three and a half centuries ago, while on the other hand, some towns 
appear to have since been deserted and in ruins. 

As before stated, many of the modern dwellings are terraced from 
without toward a central elevation, in the form of an oblong truncated 
pyramid, being in this respect entirely the reverse of the ancient 
structures. The lower rooms are entered through the roof, which is 
reached from the outside by means of ladders, thus forming some de- 
fense against wild beasts, but no effectual one against the attack of 
anenemy. It appears from this mode of building, that, if they are 
the descendants of the cliff-dwellers, and through them of the “An- 
cient” Pueblos, the cause which led to the construction of forti- 
fied dwellings had been removed, and the consequent sense of com- 
parative safety induced them to “consiruct the modern dwellings, of 


> data. 
° 


the origin of which—regarding 
POTTERY. 

In examining the oldest forms of pottery and fragments of vessels, 
one cannot but be surprised at the existence of glazing in greater or 
less degree upon the various types of specimens. By far the greater 
namber of fragments bear color ornamentation upon a smooth surface, 
others being either perfectly plain or ornamented with indented or 
incised lines. The glazing upon some specimens is very pronounced, 
which extended investigations and chemical analyses appear to dem- 
onstrate was the result of accident rather than design. 

Knowing the country to abound in springs and pools of water rather 
than running streams, and taking into consideration the general alka- 
linity of such water in this region, resulting from the disintegration of 
the rocks and the percolation of water through formations containing 
alkaline matter, and further the concentration of such solutions by 
evaporation—which is very rapid in this climate—it would be only 
natural for the natives to employ such water in the manufacture of 
pottery as would be unfit for any other purposes. | Consequently, the 
water used in producing a plastic condition of the clay, with that ab- 


mosaic of precisely this stone, and a flint knife with its handle elaborately 
inlaid with it, in similar fragments. Various authors give chalchiuttl, chal- 
chihuitl, or chaichiudte. The word chalchiuitl is defined by Molina in his Vo- 
cabulario Mexicano (1571), to signify Hsmeralda baja, or an inferior kind of 
emerald. The precious emerald, or emerald proper, was called quetzalitatli, 
from guetzai—the bird Trogan resplendens (the feathers of which served for 
royal robes), and ¢tz/i—stone, 7. ¢., the stone of quetzal. The esmeralda baja 
is supposed to be nephrite, as Sahagun avers. 
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sorbed in smoothing the vessel previous to drying, would contribute 
sufficient saline matter to produce a visible effect, if the salt had not 
previously existed in the clay. In addition, it is ascertained that the 
salt is present in the body of the fragments of pottery as well as in 
the glazing, thus verifying to some extent the belief already enter- 
tained. Another fact which supports the statement is that in several 
instances glazing was present upon the incised or punctured varieties, 
and upon close examination was found to exist in the different inden- 
tations as well as upon the ordinary untouched surface. The reason 
that some specimens present more glazing than others, (and this, by 
the way, generally occurs upon the thickest fragments,) is, on account 
of the proportionately greater amount of saline matter contained 
therein, and brought to the surface as an incrustation by evaporation 
and drying, being thus directly exposed to the heat in baking, and 
also, perhaps, that these specimens may have received more surface 
washing to present a more uniform appearance. 

Analyses made of a large number of varying specimens support the 
above proposition, and a few examples are given below, to illustrate 
the relative proportions of several ingredients that were more partic- 
ularly sought for. 

No. I. From a cliff-dwelling in the cation of the Rio Mancos. 

Physical characters : Compact; inner surface smooth and of a pale bluish 
or ashy tint; externally, fawn-colored, strongly glazed, the ornamentation 
consisting of black lines crossing the base lines at right angles. The body 
of the specimen contains numerous granules of silica and spicules of horn- 
blende. Hardness, 3; sp. gr., 2.372. 


Composition: Chlorid of sodium, B8 
Potassa, 2 
Alumina, 08 
Oxide of iron, 78 
Carbonate of lime, silica, etc.. 98.69 


Carefully removing the glazed surface from other pieces of the 
same vessel, the body of the material furnished the following : 


Chlorid of sodium, 26 
5 Potassa, ple 
Alumina, trace 
Oxide of iron, Rey: 
Carbonate of lime, silica, ete., 98.85 


Small particles of the baked clay were lost by adhering to the 
glazed scales, if they may be so termed, as that surface was too thin 
to remove without affecting the material to which it adhered. — Natu- 
ral thickness of the piece, .27 of an inch, 
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No. II. From the same locality. 

Physical characters: Compact; granular; color, dark blue; glazing upon 
the outer surface not so pronounced as in the preceding, although the inner 
surface shows it very perceptibly. Decoration upon outer surface consists 
of pale black serrated lines. Hardness, 3.5. Sp. gr., 2.433. 


Composition . Chlorid of sodium, 23 
Potassa, 16 

Alumina, 08 

Oxide of iron, 6 

‘ Carbonate of lime, silica, etc., 98.97 


Thickness of specimen, .13 of an inch. In this case the vessel was, 
according to the pieces, about eight inches high, originally with an 
opening less than four inches in diameter, and would scarcely present 
the imner perceptibly glazed surface from intentional design in man- 
ufacture, for that were scarcely possible. 

No. LI. From Santo Domingo. 

Physical characters. Rather porous; fawn-colored in middle of specimen, 
the inner and outer fourths being of a reddish tinge, due to oxidation of iron; 
no glazing; contains minute granules of silica; colored decorations, brown. 
Hardness, 2.8; sp. gr., 2.308. 


Composition : Chiorid of sodium, 24 
Potassa, Allis) 
Alumina, 02 
Oxide of iron, 15 


Carb. of lime, silica, org. matter, etc., 99.44 

If any glazing was present originally, it was not perceptible at this 
time, although no indications of wear were noticeble. The color- 
ing matter upon this specimen consisted of carbonate of iron, and it 
would be interesting to kuow how long a period was consumed in the 
change from an oxide. Mortar from a Roman wall was found to con- 
tain carbonate of lime, and in another instance a bi-carbonate, the re- 
union of the carbonic acid with the lime having taken place during 
the lapse of centuries.* = The black lines applied to this pottery are 
supposed to have consisted of charcoal finely ground and mixed with 
clay. Iron in the form of an earthy oxide is not of common occur- 
rence in this region, and it may be that the material employed was 
from the “red ochre mines” mentioned by Vargas as being located in 
the Cierro Colorado, (Red Mountain). “It is said to be ten days 
travel from Aguatubi, on a high steep mountain, difficult of access. It 
required a day or two to go up and get the ochre out of the earth, 


* ] was recently so informed by Dr. F. M. Endlich of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, who has made analyses of the mortar above stated. 
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having to descend into a deep hole, and that it was necessary to re- 
main all night without water.”* The narrator never made an expedi- 
tion to the mines, the reported absence of water probably being the 
cause of his avoiding the dangers attending such an undertaking. 


The ornamentation upon the pottery found about the ancient ruins, 
differs in design from that produced to-day, or even that style em- 
ployed before the introduction of European or American ware, which 
suggested new forms and which has, in several instances, materially 
modified their primitive artistic taste. Upon the older vessels, 
straight lines and triangles predominate and form the base of nearly 
all varieties of decoration, while upon the true modern pottery curved 
lines are generally the most prominent. There are very decided dif- 
ferences in the decoration of the respective pueblos, which, to one 
thoroughly acquainted with them, can nearly always be distinguished; 
an attempt to exhibit this variation without the proper illustrations 
would be a useless undertaking at this time. 


Pottery is manufactured at present by the inhabitants of all the 
Pueblos but those of Taos and Picuri, excepting in instances where a 
woman of the manufacturing tribes marries a Taos or Picuri Indian. 
The ordinary decorated ware is made by numerous tribes, but for the 
purpose of giving it a better finish, a polishing stone is used, giving 
the surface of the vessel a glazed appearance after baking. The clay 
employed in constructing the vessel, when of the proper consistence, 
is worked with the thumb and fingers, aided with a small wooden 
trowel or a fragment of pottery to shape the ware until of the in- 
tended proportions and shape. The vessel is then sun-dried, after 
which the ornamentation is applied, when it is baked. The Indians 
of the Moqui Pueblos, as well as those of Zuii, Acoma, Laguna, Je- 
mez, Silla and Santa Ana, do not employ polishing stones, but paint 
the pottery in various styles of decoration, each general type present- 
ing sub-types characteristic of certain families or clans which are 
always recognizable by one intimately acquainted with them.t+ 


* Quoted at second hand from * Davis’ Cong. of N. Mex.” 1869. 


+I am indebted to Col. James Stevenson for information regarding the 
present mode of manufacture of pottery by these Indians. During the past 
two seasons he has made a thorough study of the arts and home life of the 
aborigines of New Mexico, his collections now ready for permanent exhibi- 
tion in the National Museum comprising 4,500 specimens of pottery, repre- 
senting all imaginable forms, sizes and styles of decorations; also, about 
3,000 archeological specimens of stone, wood and bone, 50 musical instru- 
ments, 150 articles of clothing, about 40 varieties of paints, earths and other 
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The black ware, first brought to the National Museum by Col. Ste- 
venson, is made by the Indians of the Pueblos of San Juan, Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso, Cochiti, Tesuque, Nambe, Santo Domingo, San- 
dia and San Filipe. The vessels are constructed in the ordinary man- 
ner and sun-dried. A paste of clay is then made, of the consistence 
of cream, and applied with a mop or brush of goat’s hair or sheep’s 
wool, which is then rubbed dry with the polishing stone. The vessel 
is next placed upon the ground, and a pile of dry manure built over it 
in contact with the specimen, appearing not unlike a huge bee-hive. 
The pile is ignited at several points about the base, and as soon as the 
fuel is consumed the ashes are quickly scraped away, when pow- 
dered manure is thrown upon the vessel, causing a dense smoke. 
The vessel, in this stage of sudden cooling, absorbs sufficient carbon 
to become perfectly black and glossy upon such parts as have been 
previously polished. The accompanying figures refer to some of the 
forms recently received by the National Museum : 

Pl. V, Fig. 39695, represents a small flat eating dish. Although not one of 
the older forms in shape, it illustrates a very simple one for manufacture. 
P]. II, Fig 39748, is a small water jar, and represents the most primitive form. 
In Pl. III, Fig. 39780, the neck appears, illustrating gradual improvement 
over the preceding. PI. III, Fig. 39615, is a water jar with a handle, while 
in Pl. IL], Fig. 39625, the handle is replaced by ears, admitting of suspension 
by cords. PI. I, Fig. 39629, is grooved for the reception of a cord, to which 
others were attached either for carrying or suspension. PI. III, Fig. 39650, 
presents both the groove and ears. Pl. I], Fig. 39832, is an odd form and 
represents a bird, while the grotesque object represented on PI. II, Fig. 
39824, is for no particular use, further than an exhibition of skill in the 
working of clay. Pl. III, Fig. 41053 is an unpolished black vessel used for 
cooking purposes. 

The preceding are nearly all from the pueblo of Santa Clara, though 
they are typical of all those tribes already referred to. The contrast 
can be seen by comparing them with the following vessels from Zuii: 

Pl. V, Fig. 40317, and Pl. IV, Fig. 41609, are ordinary water jars, as is also 
Pl. II, Fig. 39510, though in this the constriction was made for attaching 
cords to aid either in carrying, or for suspension. Pl. IV, Fig. 40612, repre- 
sents a condiment dish, the separate partitions being intended for salt, pep- 


materials employed in the manufacture of pottery, besides toys, images, sa- 
cred objects, pipes, medicines, food, etc., etc. 

I also embrace this opportunity of returning my sincere thanks to Major 
J.W. Powell, U. 8. Geologist and Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, for 
granting me the use of illustrations intended for his forthcoming Annual 
Report. The numbers employed are those corresponding with the speci- 
mens as labeled in the National Museum. 
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per, etc. Pl. LV, Fig. 39962, is an ordinary eating dish, the spoon used in con- 
nection with it being shown on Pl. IV, Fig. 40417. Pl. IV, Fig. 40399, is a 
pottery basket, used in religious ceremonies to hold meal or flour, which is 
sprinkled on the heads of the sacred dancers and objects buried during the 
services. Pl. V, Fig. 40731, is a mortar and ball used for grinding the pig- 
ments used in decorating pottery. Although the present Zunis utilize these, 
the articles were found by them in the ancient ruins, and were made by the 
pre-historic people. Most of the existing stone implements and weapons are 
found in the ancient ruins and utilized if practicable; the more common ex- 


YYVo~ 


amples being hammers, as illustrated on Pl. V, Figs. 42208 and 42337, and 
axes, of which a fine specimen is represented on Pl. V, Fig. 40560. 


Of the tribes who manufacture the black ware, the Cochiti Indi- 
ans also ornament certain vessels with black lines, using a vegeta- 
ble material’ called wacea. 

Those tribes who manufacture the gray ware, with red, brown, 
or black ornamentation, have in several instances departed from 
the original forms of outlines, adopting characters and flowers found 
upon china imported by Mexicans or Americans. Zuii pottery is 
generally known by the representation of animal forms, a typical 
example being given in PI. V, Fig. 40317. 

Prof..F. W. Putnam,* in speaking of the glazed surface of the 
gray pottery, says: ‘“ The gray clay seems to contain a large 
amount of silicious material, which, on being subjected to a great 
heat, becomes slightly vitrified. The vessels made of the gray- 
colored clay have apparently received a thin wash of the same, 
upon which the black ornamentation was put before baking, and 
the intense heat to which they are afterward subjected has vitrified 
this thin layer of clay, which now appears like a slight glaze. The 
polish is probably due to the smoothing of the surface with a stone 
before the thin wash was applied, as is now done by the present 
Pueblo Indians and by several tribes in the United States and 
Mexico.” 


According to the personal observations of Col. Stevenson, the 
glaze is produced, not by the heat, as the fire never reaches that 
intensity to fuse silica, but to the polishing stone which is used in 
rubbing the thin wash until dry previous to baking ; the decora- 
tions being applied just before the vessels are ready for the fire. 
Prof. Putnam’s remarks are not applicable to the Zuii pottery, as 
before stated, that tribe does not use the polishing stone ; the In- 


* American Art Review for February, 1881, p. 153. 
[Proc. D. A. N. §., Vol. TIT:] 16 [May 2, 1881.] 
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dians of San Ildefonso using it, though in the manner just de 


scribed. 
CRANIA. 


Examinations and comparisons of the crania obtained in the 
southwestern portion of the United States and northern Mexico, 
show that apparently characteristic peculiarities exist in all of 
those found in or about the ancient buildings and ruins, which are 
not present in crania of the adjacent regions nor in those of the 
present inhabitants. In the comparatively small number of crania 
thus far preserved in collections,* this peculiarity consists first, in 
the general absence of the superciliary ridges, and second, the ex- 
istence of a remarkably prominent nasal eminence. 

Another striking feature observed (as far as my examinations 
have extended) in the cranial remains from both north and south of 
that portion of the Mexican boundary is the constant occurrence of 
deformity, to a greater or less degree. In one instance of occipito- 
parietal flattening, the pressure upon the facial portion of the skull 
was so great, indirectly, no doubt, as to throw one orbit three- 
tenths of an inch above the normal position, while the other was 
correspondingly below it, the remaining facial bones being dis- 
torted in proportion. In nearly all the specimens, however, the 
flattening appears more strongly directed to either one side or the 
other, while in a few it is vertical occipital. In most instances this 
deformation might be attributed to the natural pressure of the 
cradle board, but the occurrence of such extraordinary asymmetry 
indicates that pressure was also, in certain cases, applied by band- 
aging, whether for the purpose as practiced in Central America or 
not, can only be surmised. 

As is well known, cranial deformationt+ is attributed to pressure 


* Tt is supposed that the Army Medical Museum at Washington, D. C., 
contains by far the largest collection of crania of the ancient Pueblos thus 
far collected by Government or private parties. 

+The cradles, as constructed by the majority of our Indians of to-day, con- 
sist of a frame of wood, with a back, composed either of a piece of raw-hide 
or a network of thongs or cords of buckskin. As these substances are more 
or less yielding, the pressure is not so great as where a piece of board was 
used for the same purpose. “In Nicaragua,’ says Bancroft, ‘‘ the heads of 
infants were flattened; the people believed that the custom had been origin- 
ally introduced by the gods; that the compressed forehead was the sign 
of noble blood and the highest type of beauty; and, besides, that the 
head was thus better adapted to the carrying of burdens. In Yucatan, ac- 
cording to Landa, the same custom obtained. Four or five days after birth 
the child was laid with the face down on a bed and the head was compressed 
between two pieces of wood, one on the forehead and the other on the back 
of the head, the boards being: kept in place for several days until the desired 
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produced by the cradle board ; by bandages across the forehead, or 
boards, to produce elongation as well as flattening ; posthumous 
distortion, in consequence of the combined influence of pressure 
and moisture ; and, as Dr. Humphrey Minchin states, naturally and 
congenitally deformed in consequence of obliteration by synostosis 
of some one of the sutures, the obliteration taking place during 
intra-uterine or early extra-uterine life and by presenting a point of 
resistance, causing the brain and with it the calvarial bones to be 
unduly developed in certain directions. . 


cranial conformation is effected. So great was the pressure that the child’s 
skull was sometimes broken. * * Mr. Squier, following Fuentes’ unpub- 
lished history, says that among the Quichés, Cakchiquels, and Zutugils, the 
back of the head was flattened by the practice of carrying infants tied closely 
to a straight board.” Vol. ii, p. 731, 732. 

The following references will be found of importance in further illustration 
of this subject, as well as noting the universality of the occurrence of asym- 
etrical crania: 

J.Atkin Meigs, (M. D.) Observations upon the Form of the Occiput in the 
yarious races of Men. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. (Phila. Pa.,) 1860, p. 412 e¢ 
seqg., and, by the same author, Description of a deformed fragmentary Human 
Skull found in an Ancient Quarry-Cave at Jerusalem. < Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci, 1859, p. 272. 

On the Crania of the most Ancient Races of Man, Miiller’s Archiv. 1858, 
pp. 453, (By Prof. Schaaffhausen) is discussed and extended in the Nat. Hist. 
Review, 1861, pp. 155-176, pl. iv,v. [Compares cranial deformities between 
ancient Mexicans, Flatheads, and Europeans. | 

Notes on the Distortions which present themselves in the Crania of the 
Ancient Britons. < Nat. Hist. Review, 1862, pp. 290-297, ill. 1-3. 

Ueber asymmetrische Schiidel. < Novara-Expedition. Anthropologisch- 
er theil, I abtheil., Wien, 1875, pp. 40-50, besides numerous notes through- 
out the work, giving measurements, ete. 

Retzius: Present state of Ethnology in relation to the form of the human 
skull. < Ann. Rep. Smiths. Inst. for 1859. 1860, pp. 251-270. 

Winslow: [Conformation particuliere du Crane d’un Sauvage de ’Amé¢r- 
ique septentrionale.} < Mém. de l’Acad. Roy. des Sci. pour année 1722. 
1724, pp. 322-824, pl. 16. 

[Isle aux Chiens, 78me degré de lat. et 310 on plus de long. | 


Retzius: - Cranier fran Sandwichs-darna och Oregon. < Ofvers. Kongl. 
Vetens.-Akad. Forhandl. for ar 1847. 1848, pp. 31- 36, 2 figures. 
Retzius: Peruvianernas cranieform. < Ofvers. Kong]. Vetens.-Akad. 


Forhandl. for ar 1848. 1849, pp. 140-147. 

{Remarks upon the distinctive characteristics of the American races, etc.] 

Crania Selecta ex Thesauris Anthropologicis Academiae Imperialis Petro- 
politanae. < Mém de l’Acad. St. Pétersb. vi sér. Sci. Nat. viii. 1859, pp. 
241-268, pl. 1-16. 

{Important as relating to Aleutians: description, origin, measurements 
of crania, etc.] 

Baer: Nachrichten tiber die ethnographisch-craniologische Sammlung 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu St. Petersburg. < Bull. 
Classe Phys.-Math. Acad. St. Pétersb. xvii. 1859, pp. 177-211. [Extended re- 
marks on classification, measurements, etc., and on crania from graves from 
N.W. America. Voyez aussi Gosse’s Essai sur les déformations artif. du crane. 
Paris, 1855: Morton’s Crania Americana; and Blumenbach’s Decas Cranio- 
rum. | 
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Malformation of the skull appears occasionally dependent also, 
upon Cretinism, which is usually preceded by degeneration of the 
thyroid gland—goitre. This has been particularly noticed in the 
- more elevated regions of Europe and Asia.* Hereditary syphilis 
is also claimed to have produced similar results, as M. Parrot found 
the remains of this disease upon crania of the ancient races of Peru 
and Bogota, which, he avers, caused the deformation.t Quatrefa- 
ges cites Jourdanet’s work as referring to the existence of syphilis 
in Mexico previous to the Conquest, and it is found by comparing 
the ancient Mexican sculptures, that cranial deformation existed, 
but this was produced artificially as a mark of distinction, as among 
the Central Americans. The Aztecs, however, are not known to 
have practiced this custom ; though if they did, the practice had 
limited adoption. 

A curious statement is made by Sir Robert Schomburgh, of In- 
dians which he found on the Orinoco whose heads were flattened 
by nature. He saw a child one hour after its birth which showed 
all the characteristics of the tribe, ‘‘and the flatness of its head, as 
compared with the heads of the other tribes, was remarkable.” { 

The most prominent of our native tribes as having practiced 
head-flattening are the Flathead Indians of the northwest,|| though 
Dr. Suckley states that they do not practice this custom (1855). 
The Natchez, Choctaws, and in fact nearly all of the tribes within 
the borders of the United States, at one time practiced this custom 
to a limited extent, if all the literature is to be relied upon. — It is 
more probable, however, that the frequent discovery of crania, de- 
formed unintentionally by means of the primitive cradle board, has 
given rise to these statements regarding many of the Indian tribes. 


In the following table, representing measurements of some of the 
crania from the region under consideration, metrical measurements 
are employed, as most convenient for the greater number of ethnol- 


* See Ermines’ Travels in Siberia, 1848, ii, p. 330; Saussure, Voyage dans 
les Alpes, 1786, iv; Ackermann, Ueber die Cretinen. Gotha, 1790; Foderé, 
Traité du Goitre et du crétinisme, a Paris, an vii. 

+ Les deformations craniennes causées par la Syphilis héréditaire. < As- 
sociation Francaise pour l'avancement des Science. Compt. Rendus de la 
6e Session. (Le Havre, 1877). 1878, pp. 665--674. 


+ Jour. Royal Geograph. Soc. xv, p. 53, 54. 


| Ueber Abplattung des Schadels bei Amerik. Indianern. < Froriep’s 
Notiz. 1841, Bd, 19, p. 40... Ueber die Indianer aus Columbiaflusse. 
< Ibid, 1843, Bd, xxv, 2 ill. 
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abbreviations are as follows : 


the 


centimetres, 


e@labella 


the most elevated point on the sagittal suture 


| a) 


foramen magnum 5 


, longitudinal arch; 
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., circumference, 


respectively 
L., the greatest 


to the most 


B., breadth between the points of 
H., height, measured by calipers, 
of the foramen magnum to 


. 


Ts 


f. m., index of 
by 


tape measure, on a plain including the glabella, occiput and promi- 


nent lateral elevations; Z. d., zygomatic diameter; and F. a., 
facial angle. 
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Noss l=3: 


From the southern portion of Utah. 


The mounds lo- 


cated in this region are supposed to have been built by the Pueblo 


Indians. 
No. 4. Shows flattening 
From Laguna, N. M. 


No. 5d. 
hibiting marked flattening 


left of the median line, the deformation extending 


the temporal bone. 


No. 6. 


Over 


Cranium of an “ancient” 


the left occipito-parietal region. 


Pueblo from New Mexico, ex- 
over the occipito-parietal region to the 


nearly as far as 


Similar to preceding as to apparent age and locality. 


The occiput is nearly vertical in this specimen, the posterior por- 


tions of the parietal bones being included in the deformation, the 
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pressure having been directed more to the left of the median line. 

No. 7. Presents flattening over the left occipital region, giving 
greater rotundity and prominence to the parietal bone of the same 
side. : 

No. 9. Cranium of a Mexican Indian taken from the church of 
San José, near San Antonio, Texas. Superciliary ridges pro- 
nounced ; occipital bone remarkably prominent and_ projecting, 
with no presence of deformity by artificial means. 

No. 10.) Skull of a Mexican assassin, from the vicinity of Mata- 
moras. Superciliary ridges less prominent than usually found in 
Mexican Indians. No deformation. 

No. 11. Nasal eminence rather marked ; no deformation beyond 
slight flattening over the superior portion of the occipital bone to 
the right of the median line. 

No. 13. Cranium of adult Mexican, female, showing slight  flat- 
tening over the anterior superior apex of the occipital bone and ad- 
jacent portions of both parietals. 

Nos. 14, 15. Both specimens were obtained in a ruined eliff- 
dwelling several miles northeast of Camp Verdé, A. T. Several 
skeletons were lying side by side, buried under the fallen wall, as 
if death had occurred in defense of the place ; the greater portions 
of the bodies were destroyed by fire as the surroundings plainly 
indicated, the crania and few of the adjacent portions only being 
preserved. 

No. 8. This very deformed skull, already noticed, presents great 
occipito-parieta] flattening, more to the left of the median line than 
upon the opposite side, producing remarkable prominence of the 
frontal bone. The measurements, as far as could be taken on ac- 
count of partial fracture in transportation, are as follows : 


Length, - - - : 155 mm. | Frontal arch, 2 - 2395 mm. 
Breadth, - : - = 142. °"o >) (Parietaltarehy \ 3 : 2 
Longitudinal arch, - > 323° £9" s| Ocerpital arch,” = - | 223 as 
Circumference, - - 460 “ | Length of Frontal, _- 108 iP 
Index For, mag,, — - - 2 Length of Parietal, - 124 . 
Zygomatic diam., - : ? Length of Occipital, - 163 
Facial angle, - - - x | Cephalic index, - : 96.61.“ 


The effect upon the cephalic index by distortion is strikingly 
illustrated in Nos. 6 and 7, respectively, viz. LO1.96 and 95.45. 
To these may be added another, from a_ cliff-dwelling in Arizona, 

. tan) ? 
having an index of 101.96. The number of crania from these in- 
teresting regions are ‘very limited, and until more material is ac- 
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cessible no results of a satisfactory nature can be arrived at, the 
average of measurements blending one known type with another, 
and it is impossible to state whether the peculiarities previously 
referred to will result as characteristics of the so-called ancient 
Pueblos, or not. 


FEBRUARY 6TH, 1880:— GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Prof. W. H. Barris in the chair. Five members present. 

An amendment to the By-Laws was adopted changing the day of 
the regular meeting of the Section to the first, instead of the third, 
Friday in each month. 

Prof. Barris read an interesting letter from Prof. Chas. Wachs- 
muth, of Burlington, Lowa, confirming Prof. Barris’ views regard- 
ing the geology of this locality, and recognizing his genus of 
Stereocrinus as well established. 

Prof. Barris presented several specimens of Buomphalus de cewi 
from Michigan, and from Cook’s quarry at Davenport. 

The following paper was presented : 


Section of the Bluff at Sixth Street, Davenport. 
BNO OW. eh. BAT 


The bluff along Sixth street, between Ripley and Harrison streets, 
consists of a high narrow ridge between the Mississippi River bottom 
and a very broad ravine which extends back toward the west about 
half a mile, nearly parallel with the front slope, and terminates very 
abruptly at Harrison street. This ravine, like Duck Creek and other 
ravines and small streams on this side of the river, runs very nearly 
parallel with the Mississippi River, “but descending in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The lowest portion exposed to view is composed of the usual “ blue 
clay” (@), or glacial drift, always containing more or less gravel irregu- 
larly distributed. In addition, it also contains numerous masses of 
sand in as irregular positions as possible, and looking as if they had 
been dropped in with the clay while in a frozen or otherwise solidified 
condition. Occasional exceedingly crooked and irregular lines of 
stratification are also observable. It appears evident that this whole 
formation must have been deposited in turbulent waters, before the 
cutting out of the ravine or the river valley. This deposit comes up 
to a level at about 90 feet above the low water level of the Mississippi 


‘ 
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River and 25 or 30 feet above the present surface of the valley about 
this point. At the top of this formation is a quite regular horizontal 
and well defined line, showing the surface at the period immediately 
succeeding the time of the deposition of the drift. 

Above this is the usual loess or “ yellow clay” (6) to the depth of 
some 70 feet and reaching a level of about 160 feet above the datum 
line of low water mark. 

A section of the underlying strata to the depth of 240 feet has been 
obtained by a boring for water by Mr. M. Frahm some years since. 
This boring was made at the side of Harrison street, a short distance 
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a, Blue clay or glacial drift; b, Yellow clay or Loess; ¢, Limestone; d, Fire 
clay: e, Limestone; ft, Cave; H, Harrison street; R, Ripley street: H-R, Grade 
of Sixth street: 1. Low water level of Mississippi River, 553.22 feet above sea 
level. 


below Sixth, where the grade is two feet lower than at 
Sixth street. 

The boulder clay (@) extends to the depth of 40 feet 
below the surface of the street, making a total depth F 
of 70 feet of this formation. Next below is a bed of 
limestone (¢c) ten feet in thickness, resting upon a stra- 
tum of fire-clay (7) eight feet thick. 
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From this point downward the boring was continued 182 feet far- 
ther in a bed of solid limestone (e) excepting that at the depth of 142 
feet from the surface the drill dropped eight feet in a small cave (7) in 
this rock. This cave contained water, and a pump was put in. After 
pumping nearly 1000 barrels of water, the cave was emptied and 
gradually refilled when the pumping was stopped, showing that the 
supply was only from the surrounding earth. The boring was then 
continued 90 feet farther, reaching the full depth of 240 feet from the 
street, 178 feet below low water mark of the Mississippi river, which 
is distant nearly half a mile, south. 
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As the results of some borings in other parts of the county ren- 
dered it probable that any water which might be obtained below 
this rock would be of a mineral character and unsuitable for brew- 
ery purposes, the work was discontinued at the above-named depth. 


Fesruary 13rn, 1880. — Histroricat SEcTION. 

Mr. J. A. Crandall in the chair. Eight persons present. 

Mr. P. V. Pope presented a stone pipe inlaid with lead, made 
long ago by the Indians and given to him by * Little Crow ” (who 
told him he himself had cut it out) in 1838, about ten miles below 
Fort Snelling. ‘“ Little Crow” was afterward killed during the 
Sioux rebellion in 1862-1863, of which he was the leader. Mr. 
Pope read a very interesting account of this pipe and of Little 
Crow’s connection with it. 

Dr. Parry read a translation made by Dr. Fr. Brendel, of Peoria, 
of Volney’s account of the early French settlers of Illinois, con- 
tained in his * Travels in America in 1792.” ¢ 


Fresruary 20TH, 1880. — ArcH £0LOGICAL SECTION. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt in the chair. Four members present. 

The evening was spent in discussing the various published state- 
ments regarding the Tablets and Pipes in the collection of the 
Academy. 


FEBRUARY 27TH, 1880. — ReGuLaR: MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Twelve persons 
present. 

Miss Lizzie Myers and Messrs. C. J. Brown and Gilman Doe 
were elected regular members. 

The following paper was read : 


Beds of Carboniferous Drift in the Bluffs 
of East Davenport. 


BY TYLER Me WHORTER, 
The occurrence of a bed of carboniferous drift, at a high eleva- 
tion, in East Davenport, is very interesting, though it is nothing 


more than we might expect. 
(Proc D) A. N.S. Vol. IIT] IL [Jan. 24, 1882.] 
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The fact that we find no undisturbed beds of rocks of a more 
recent age than the Devonian, does not prove that the face of the 
country has been continuously above the water since that age. 
We have reason to believe that much of northern Illinois and of 
Iowa was beneath the ocean during much of the Carboniferous 
age ; and if exposed to surface degradation through the long dura- 
tion of the Mesozoic ages, including the eroding forces of the Qua- 
ternary times, we may judge what an amount of the original sur- 
face rocks has been worn away ! 

Sufficient attention has not been directed to high beds of gravel 
that occur in many places. Such beds of gravel, if closely in- 
spected, may, in many cases, reveal traces of what has been the 
character of the rocks that have been disintegrated from the sur- 
face of the country. 

The upper Mississippi is one of the oldest rivers of the globe ; 
it once flowed at a much higher elevation than at present. The 
bed of the river has once had an elevation fully as high as the tops 
of the present bluffs ; for, while the river has for millions of years 
been wearing its channel continually deeper, the tops of the bluffs 
and the whole face of the country have also been wearing away by 
aqueous action. We should expect to find some traces of river 
gravel at high elevations. 

When we consider the vast thickness of the Mesozoic formations 
that are revealed in the western mountain regions, and reflect on 
the duration of time required ‘for the accumulation of this material 
in the bottoms of the oceans, we should also bear in mind that 
the material of which all these Mesozoic rocks were formed was 
mainly abraded from the face of the older continents, and was 
transported by rivers and spread over the floors of the oceans. 
From the thickness of the Mesozoic rocks, including the Permian, 
Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous, Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene, we 
may judge what a quantity of material has been thus removed. 


Marcu dtu, 1880. — GroLtoeicaL SECTION. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt in the chair. Four members present. 

Messrs. Gass and Blumer had just returned from a trip to Louisa 
county, and exhibited a second elephant pipe, a broken bird pipe, 
and a small copper axe, found in a mound on the farm of Mr. Haas. 

Mr. Pratt presented some fossils collected at East Davenport. 
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Marcu 6TH, 1880.— BroLtoaicaL Srerion. 


Mr. J. D. Putnam in the chair. Three members present. 

Mr. Putnam exhibited a large collection of French Hymenoptera 
and Coleoptera recently received from Mr. L. Lethierry, of Lille, 
France. 


Marcu 197TH, 1880.— ArcH£0LOGICAL SECTION. 
Mr. W. H. Pratt in the chair. Seven members present. 
The evening was spent in work, mending and restoring broken 
pottery. 


Marcu 26TH, 1880. — Reauiar MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Nine persons 
present. 

Messrs. E. Pester and E. H. Pierce were elected regular mem- 
bers. Prof. Chas. U. Shepard, Sr., Amherst, Mass.; Prof. Chas. U. 
Shepard, Jr., Charleston, South Carolina; Mr. Adolph Toellner, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and Mr. 8. 8S. Barr, of Walnut Grove, Iowa, 
were elected corresponding members. 

Dr. C. C. Parry and Mr. J. D. Putnam were appointed delegates 
to represent the Academy at the 100th anniversary celebration of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, at Boston, on May 


26th, 1880. 


AprRIL 2p, 1880. — GroLogicaL SEcTION. 


Prof. W. H. Barris in the chair. Four members present. 
Pp 


AprRIL 9TH, 1880. — HisroricaL SEcTIon. 
Mr. J. A. Crandall in the chair. Four persons present. 
Communications were read from Judge Wm. L. Cook, of Daven- 
port Township, and James E. Burnside, of Blue Grass, giving 
some interesting reminiscences of early times. 


APRIL 23p, 1880.— SprectaL MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Five members 
present. 
The following paper was read : 
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Exploration of Mounds in Louisa County, Iowa. 
BY REV. A. BLUMER. 


Having formerly resided in Louisa couuty, Iowa, and being well 
acquainted with the situation of the various groups of mounds in 
that region, and having become especially interested in the subject 
of Archeology on account of the discoveries recently made in 
various parts of the country, I visited that place during the first 
week of the present month in company with Rev. J. Gass, for the 
purpose of making some explorations among those mounds situated 
on the bluff on the west side of the Mississippi valley along the 
Muscatine slough, which latter has an extent of about thirty miles. 

The country is here everywhere dotted thickly with ancient 
mounds. Many of them have already been explored by parties of 
the neighborhood and by strangers, but, as I learned, compara- 
tively few relics have been discovered. 

We visited several groups lying within the distance of a few 
miles, and finally determined to open those of a group situated two 
miles east of Grandview and three miles south of the boundary of 
Muscatine county. With the aid of Mr. Fr. Haas and a few men, 
residents of the vicinity, whom we engaged to assist in the labor, 
our work was begun on the farm of Mr. P. Haas, S. W. 4 N. EH. ¢ 
Sec. 25, Twp. 75 N, R. 3, where a considerable number of mounds 
had been examined some years ago by Mr. Lindley and others. 

The first mound we opened, and the only one at the exploration 
of which I was present, proved to be a sacrificial or cremation 
mound. It is situated on the extreme edge of a prominent point 
of the bluff, having on both sides ravines extending down into the 
valley. Its form is that of a flat cone, of a diameter of about thirty 
feet and elevation of three feet. 

Mr. F. Haas, who is the son of the owner of the land, has given, 
as he told me, considerable attention to the exploration of the 
mounds, and opened quite a number of them. Late last fall he 
made an attempt upon this one, but coming to a layer of very hard 
burned clay intermingled with coals, he found the work too diffi- 
cult and abandoned it, and did not try digging here again until he 
joined in our work. These circumstances and the fact that in two 
neighboring mounds, one on each side of this, some relics were 
found by Mr. Lindley, attracted our particular attention, and we 
determined, with the assistance of Mr. Haas, to explore it thor- 
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oughly. An opening of five by ten feet was made. The surface 
was a layer of hard clay, about one and a half feet thick. Beneath 
this layer, which exhibited here and there the effects of fire, we 
founda layer of red burned clay, about as hard as a rather soft- 
burned brick. This layer was of an oval form, five feet in the 
shortest diameter, one foot thick in the center, and gradually di- 
minishing to three inches at the circumference. Under this was a 
bed of ashes thirteen inches deep in the middle and also gradually 
diminishing to the edges, where it terminated, with the burned 
clay above. Nota single fragment of bone was discovered, but 
Mr. Haas found in his former examination of this mound a few 
fragments of human teeth. In the midst of this bed of ashes, a 
few inches above the bottom, were found a portion of a broken 
carved stone pipe, bird form, by Mr. F. Haas, and a very small 
copper axe by Mr. Gass, both of which articles are now in the 
Academy Museum; also a carved stone pipe, entire and represent- 
ing an elephant, which was first discovered by myself, and which I 
hereby have the pleasure of presenting to the Archeological de- 
partment of the Academy Museum. 
The work was continued by Mr. Gass. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rev. Ap. BLuMER. 
Geneseo, I1]., March 27th, 1880. 


May 14rxH, 1880. — Hisroricat SEcTION. 


Five persons present. 


Mr. Pratt reported that Mr. Howard Burtis had donated to the 
Academy the hotel registers of the Burtis House from 1872 to 1875. 


May 28ru, 1880. — Recutar MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W.H. Pratt, in the chair. Eleven members 
present. 

Miss Nellie W. Merriman, Jackson, Mich., and Mr. J. Q. Wing, 
Davenport, were elected regular members. 

A letter was read from Mr. Robert Clarke, of Cincinnati, describing 
an inscribed stone recently found in Ohio, and sending a photograph 
of the same. 
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Prof. Josua Lindahl exhibited some dissections of Helix pomatia, 
in water and under the microscope, and gave an interesting explana- 
tion of the internal anatomy of the species. 


JUNE 25TH, 1880.— RecuLarR MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Six members pres- 
ent. 

Mr. C. T. Dahm, Rev. A. Blumer, Mrs. W. A. Nourse, Mrs. W. P. 
Hall, Miss Grace R. Hall and Mrs. G. W. Jenkins were elected regu- 
lar members, and Mr. James Shaw and Dr. Henry Shimer, of Mount 
Carroll, Ills., as corresponding members. 


SEPTEMBER 241TH, 1880. — ReGuLarR MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt,in the chair. Thirty persons 
present. 

Mr. W. C. Egan, Chicago, IIl.; Prof. H. H. Babcock, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mrs. R. E. Latham, Lincoln, Ill.; and Mrs. C. H. Perry, Keokuk, 
Iowa, were elected corresponding members. 

Dr. Farquharson gave a very complete and interesting report of his 
recent visit to Boston and the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science ; and of the exhibition there of the 
Academy’s collection of prehistoric relics and the great interest man- 
ifested in them by the scientific people collected there. 


OcroBeR 22p, 1880.— ArcH®O0LOGICAL SECTION. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt in the chair. Three members present. 

Mr. Gass gave a verbal account of several explorations which had 
not been previously reported, on account of the expectation of contin- 
uing the investigations at some other time, for which, however, no op- 
portunity had occurred. 

He gave a special description of a group of nine low conical mounds 
on the bluffs of the Wapsipinicon river, about three miles east of . 
Wheatland, Clinton county, lowa, which he visited in August, 1879. 
He opened four of these mounds, which were each about two feet in 
height and fifteen feet in diameter. They were composed of a mix- 
ture of black soil and clay, but exhibited no evidences of fire, and con- 
tained no bones or other relics. 
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Report of Exploration of Mounds in Rock Island 
County, Ill, in 1879 and 1880.* 


BY REV. J. GASS. 
In August, 1879, I spent a day, assisted by Mr. Toellner and Mr. 
Graham, in opening some mounds in Mr. Deere’s pasture, one mile 
above Moline. The following is a plan of this group: 
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{For the use of this cut the Academy 1s indebted to the courtesy of Prof. Baird, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. } 


The first mound we explored is situated in the first of the four 
rows of this group nearest to the Mississippi, and was of a conical 
form, one foot high and fifteen feet in diameter. Two and a half feet 
below the surface we found an irregular bed of limestone about three 
feet square, and below this layer of stones the decomposed remains of 
a human skeleton. No relics were discovered. 

*See Proc. D. A. N.'S., Vol. II., p. 291 

Also, Smithsonian Mantial Report, 1879, p. 364, 
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On the same day we opened another mound west of No.1. This 
mound was of oval form, fifteen by twenty-five feet and two and a 
half feet in height. Two and a half feet below the surface we found 
a layer of limestone rock, accurately fitted together, and forming a 
rather smooth surface, in the shape of a half circle. Below this 
pavement was resting a skeleton in a sitting position. The bones 
were entirely decayed except the cranium, which was better pre- 
served, and is presented to the Museum. No relics were found. 

[This mound is marked 3 on the plan]. 

The mound marked 5, in the same row, west of the above, is forty-six 
feet long and six feet broad, and but a few inches above the sur- 
rounding earth. On this mound, immediately below the green sod is, 
extending through the whole length, a layer of limestone, which here 
and there is not quite covered by the sod. On the same day, we made 
an opening in the west side of this mound, five feet long and four 
feet wide. Under this stone bed we met with a second one, and be- 
low this second layer of stones appeared a mixed soil, intermingled 
with Mttle stones up to the size of a child’s head, but not the least 
sign of human bones or relics. Two weeks later, we (Mr. Toellner 
and myself) made some further explorations in the same mound, ex- 
tending the first opening twelve feet farther, but found everything in 
the same condition as above described. Neither bones nor other relics 
were to be found in this mound. 

September 3d, 1879, | examined some mounds on Copper creek, 
in Section 23, Township 16, Range 4 west. The first one is of con- 
ical form, one and a half feet high and twenty-five feet in diameter. 
This mound has been formerly much higher, but has been reduced by 
tilling the ground for fifteen years. I made an excavation a few 
feet square and found near the surface a layer of mixed soil, three 
feet thick, below this layer a bed of sand of four inches, and under 
this a human skeleton very much decayed. On the right hand side 
of this skeleton a few fragments of pottery were found, and a piece 
of copper having the appearance of an unfinished mound builder’s axe. 

The second mound opened on the above date is nine feet high 
and oval, sixty by ninety feet,and was formerly much higher, having 
been scraped down a good deal by the owner several years ago. It 
is situated in a very low portion of the valley, near the junction of 
the two creeks. We made an opening about six feet square at the 
most elevated point of the surface and down to the natural soil, 
penetrating various layers of sand and clay. This material must 
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have been taken from the neighboring hills, as the bottom of the 
valley along the creeks is only a black alluvial soil. Charcoal, 
ashes and burned stones, and also chips of flint and fragments of 
pottery were found here, but no indications of human remains. 
This was, perhaps, not a burial mound. 

The third mound—west of the second—on the right hand side 
and near Big Copper creek, is of conical form, four feet high; di- 
ameter thirty feet. We made an opening six feet square and went 
four feet down through a mixed earth, then one foot through a 
black soil. Beneath this we discovered two skeletons, in a hori- 
zontal position, extending east and west. Under the skull of one 
of these we found a carved stone pipe, of the usual type of this 
region—curved base, perforated to serve as stem—and representing 
some animal, perhaps a seal, perhaps a porcupine, and also a flint 
implement. The bones were too much decayed to bear removal. 

April 15th, 1880, 1 explored some mounds on the Mississippi 
bluffs, near Brownsville, in Sec. 27, Twp. 17, R. 9. There are five 
mounds in a single row, at distances of fifty to one hundred feet 
apart, having an average height of one to one and a half feet and a 
diameter of about fifteen feet. In the first one, nearly two and a 
half feet below the surface, I found, by the side of a few human 
bones, a stone chisel. In the next, at a depth of two and a half 
feet, I found human leg bones. In the third, two feet below the 
surface, were a few pieces of charcoal, four leg bones, and a stone 
knife. In the fourth and fifth I found, besides some human bones, 
a few pieces of elk horns, some of which were fashioned into awls 
or very narrow chisels. These five mounds seem to be of more 
modern character—perhaps Indian graves. 

In the neighborhood of Illinois City there are a great many 
mounds. The most of these have been partly dug up many times, 
but, so far as I could learn, no relics have been found. On May 
12th, 1880, I tried three of those which had not been disturbed, 
situated in Sec. 12, Twp. 16, R. 5, but found nothing but a few 
bones at a depth of about three feet. These mounds were about 
two and a half feet high and thirty feet in diameter. 

June 22d I investigated five mounds in Rock Island county, op- 
posite Fairport, in Sec. 6, Twp. 16, R. 4 w, on a high bluff, com- 
manding a grand view. ‘Two of this group had been opened by 
parties before we went there. The first mound we opened was 
three feet high and fifteen feet across—conical. A layer of mixed 
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earth three feet thick covered here a human skeleton, which was 
lying in an east and west direction, and near this skeleton were a 
number of arm and leg bones. The next mound was one of those 
already explored. 

The third mound in order eastward was four feet high and thirty 
feet in diameter. Five feet below the surface we found, in a small 
ditch two feet across, a great number of human bones—of arms, 
legs, skulls, shoulders, etc.—all mingled together. In one of the 
best preserved skulls, in the back part, we found the bone of a 
finger in a quantity of earth. This clearly proves that the whole 
corpse was not buried here, but only the bony remains of human 
beings. 

The fourth mound is two feet high and fifteen feet in diameter. 
Nothing was found, except a few bones, about two feet below the 
surface. 

The fifth mound was three feet high and fifteen in diameter. Here 
we found a skeleton at the depth of three feet, lying horizontally, east 
and west. 

The next mound—the sixth—had already been opened. 

The seventh was four feet high and thirty feet across. At four feet 
from the surface were found two skeletons, one lying east and west, 
the other north and south. The bodies must have been here disposed 
on the natural ground, and the earth afterward piled over them. The 
bones were much decayed, and were accompanied by no relics. 

September 14th I opened a mound on Copper Creek, Sec. 24, Twp. 
16, R. 4, which belonged to a group which have been so reduced by 
long tillage of the soil, that they have disappeared entirely, except 
two which were situated in woodland. These two were about two 
feet high and fifteen feet wide, conical inform. We made in the first 
one an opening a few feet square, and at a depth of two and one-half 
feet we discovered pieces of rotten black walnut wood, four feet long, 
lying crosswise over the grave. In this grave, or excavation, and be- 
neath the wood, was a light black earth composed of rotten grass or 
foliage, and beneath this layer a few human bones, and close beside 
them, a plain mound-builder’s pipe and one arrow-head. 

The other mound was constructed like the one just described, and 
we found, with a few decayed bones, two flint implements. At the 
base of the two mounds were graves three feet deep, extending east 
and west. The earth which was over these graves, and forming the 
whole mound, was a black soil from the surrounding surface, and we 
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could trace how far from the mound the soil had been stripped off for 
the creation of the mounds, as it is in that locality scarcely more than 
two inches in thickness when undisturbed. 

In Buffalo Prairie township, Rock Island county, on the eastern 
bluff of the Mississippi, opposite Pine Creek, Mr. M. Kurt, while en- 
gaged in digging and hauling sand, found two carved stone pipes, 
which I obtained, and they are herewith submitted. They are com- 
posed of a soft, dark-colored stone ; possibly a variety of tale, of 
the usual mound-builders’ type, one representing probably a howling 
wolf—the other, plain. 

Human bones are found in the same locality, which, by the people 
there, is commonly called “the Indian burying-ground.” 

In another report I will give the particulars of the different explor- 
ations in Louisa county during the present year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Gass. 


NovEMBER 5TH, 1880.— AbsJouRNED ReGuLar MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Six members pres- 
ent. 

Messrs. N. Kuhnen, H. Kurmeier, H. W. Lewis, and Miss Julia San- 
ders, Mrs. H. M. Conner, and Mrs. Sophie C. Gronen, were elected 
regular members; and the following persons were elected correspond- 
ing members, viz: Mr. H. F. Suksdorf; Dr. J. R. Cardwell; Mr. L. 
Ff’. Henderson ; Rev. T. L. Eliot ; Dr. H. Carpenter and Prof. Thomas, 
of Portland, Oregon ; Wm. Suksdorf, of White Salmon, Washington 
Ter.; Dr. W. F. Tolmie, of Victoria, Br. Columbia ; O. B. Johnson, 
aap be Oregon ; L. M. Culver, Waukegan, Wis; Prof. E. W. Clay- 
pole, We bas e i18, ge, Yellow Springs, Ohio ; and Miss Mary Porter, 
residing at Peking, Siri , 

The President read the following letter from Rev. 8.8. Hunting: 

Drs Mornes, Ocr. 61H, 1880. 
W. H. Pratt, President of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences : 

Dear Sir :—As I have removed from Davenport, I now tender my resig- 
nation as one of the trustees of your Academy. In doing so I am reminded 
of the honor which the Ac ademy has conferred upon me since I have been 
one of its members. As I have been interested, so I shall continue my inter- 
est as a life member of the Academy. I trust that you will be prospered in 
the future, and be able to bless yourselves and many others in true Seience, 


which is real knowledge. Most respectfully, yours, 
S. 5. Hunrine. 
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On motion, the resignation of Mr. Hunting was accepted. 
Some discussion was had regarding the practicability of instituting 
a course of instructive lectures, but no definite plan was developed. 


NovemBer 19rn, 1880. — ARcH#OLOGICAL SECTION. 


W. Hz. Pratt in the chair. Three members present. 


NovEMBER 26TH. — REGULAR MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Nine members and 
two visitors present. 

Mrs. W. G. Shand was elected a regular member, and Mr. J. B. 
Kiel, of Montrose, lowa, a° corresponding member. 

Mr. J. D. Putnam made some interesting remarks upon several 
scientific societies and libraries at the East, which he had recently 
visited, giving a brief description of some of the collections and of 
the arrangement of cases. He spoke of the uniform courtesy with 
which he was received, both personally and es representing the 
Davenport Academy, and the favors extended to him in the use 
of rare and valuable books, in his researches in the literature relat- 
ing to the Solpugidee. 

The following paper was read: 

Exploration of Mounds in Louisa County, lowa. 
BY REV. J. GASS. 

In the early part of March last, accompanied by Rev. A. Blumer, 
of Geneseo, I visited Grand View township, in the county above 
mentioned, and examined the different groups of mounds which are 
thickly scattered along the bluffs overlooking the Mississippi bottom 
for many miles, only here and there interrupted by deep ravines, and 
which in many places extend back toa considerable distance from the 
edge of the bluffs. We explored at that time ten mounds, a full re- 
port of the first of which, dated March 27th, has been presented by 
Mr. Blumer, and I will describe the others in the order of the work. 

As the land on which some of them are situated has been culti- 
vated for a long time, it is now impossible to determine the original 
elevation of such mounds. 

The next mound we opened—which I will call No. 2—is situated 
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on Mr. P. Haas’ farm, 8S. W. 4 of N. E. 4 of Section 25, about fifty 
yards west of the first (reported by Mr. Blumer), and in the second 
row of this group, extending north and south, approximately parallel 
with the edge of the bluff, the mounds being arranged in several 
somewhat irregular rows, all running in the same direction. This 
mound was about fifteen feet in diameter and one and a half in 
height, and composed of a mixture of the adjacent common soils to 
the depth of three feet, where the natural undisturbed yellow clay 
was reached. On the bottom were some remains of a human skele- 
ton, all much decayed. A few splinters of flint were also found. 

Mound No. 3 is situated close to the edge of the bluff, in the first 
row, about fifty yards southward from the first one. Its diameter 
was about twenty feet, height two feet. At two feet from the sur- 
face we discovered an excavation into the natural soil, extending 
downward two feet farther, and one and a half in diameter, entirely 
filled with ashes and coals. No relics nor bones were found. 

Mound No. 4 is fifty yards south of the third one, twenty-five feet 
in diameter and three in height. Here, as in No. 2, we met with the 
same kind of soil, three feet in depth, but this stratum was resting 
upon a layer of white clay, as hard as cement, eight inches thick 
down to the natural undisturbed yellow clay. On the south side this 
layer sloped a little and grew thicker in that direction, and here were 
the remains of two skeletons, lying in a horizontal position and ex- 
tended northwest and southeast, imbedded in this clay. Only por- 
tions of the larger bones were preserved. The skulls rested on a 
large stone. Some fragments of arrow. heads were the only relics 
found. 

Mound No. 5 


row—is twenty-five feet in diameter, and three and a half in height. 


about ten yards west of No. 4, and in the second 


From the surface two and a half feet down, it is composed of a mixed 
soil like Nos. 2 and 4, resting, as in the latter, on a layer of white 
clay, from eleven to fifteen inches thick. Under this layer, but rather 
at one side, we found a small quantity of ashes and coals, and in the 
center, in an excavation two feet across and two anda half deep, 
were the remains of a skeleton, in a sitting position. No relics here. 

Mound No.6, nine yards northward from No. 5, and also in 
the second row, is twenty feet in diameter and two and a half in 
height. It consists of a mixture of the common soil resting on the 
natural hard clay. No relics were to be found, and only a few  frag- 
ments of decayed bones. 
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The three mounds last mentioned belong to the same group with 
the other three, but are situated on Mr. Stoddard’s farm, N. W. 4 of 
S. E. 4 of Sec. 25, and are covered with young trees. 

Monnd No. 7 is sixty yards north of No. 6, in the same row, and is 
on Mr. Haas’ land ; diameter fifteen feet, height one and one half— 
composed of soil hke No. 6. No relics and not a single fragment of 
bone. 

Mound No. 8 is one mile and ahalf north of those last described. 
on the farm of Mr. Dickenson, 8S. W. + of Sec. 13. It is located on 
the most elevated point in the vicinity, and the observer has here a 
grand, far extended view over the surrounding country. This mound 
is about three hundred yards from the edge of the bluff and in the 
center of a numerous group of small ones. It is eighty feet in diam- 
eter and six feet high. The earth covering this mound was also a mix- 
ture of common soil, but much softer than in all the rest. Atadepth 
of six feet we discovered three skeletons in a horizontal position, one 
having the head toward the east, and the other two with the heads 
toward the west. Some of the arm and leg bones were very well 
preseryed and remarkably strong, but the skulls were entirely de- 
‘rayed. South of these skeletons we found a quantity of ashes and 
coals, intermingled with burnt clay and flint fragments. No relies. 


Mound No. 9 is one-eighth of a mile south of No. 8, on Mr. Gast’s 


farm, N. W. 4 of N. W. 4 of Sec. 24. This is also a large mound— 


dimensions same as the last mentioned—and is nearly two hundred 
yards from the edge of the bluff, but not surrounded by smaller 
mounds. At the depth of six feet we found only a small quantity of 
ashes and coals. 

Mound No. 10, the last one we opened, stands on Mr. Godfrey’s 
farm, N. E. + of N. W. 4 of Section 24, about two hundred yards 
from No. 9, close at the edge of the bluff overlooking the valley of 
the Mississippi. Its diameter is twenty-five feet, elevation four feet. 
One foot below the surface was reached a mass of decayed human 
bones, which proved to be a bed of them, five or six feet across and 
three and a half feet in thickness. They were lying in various diree- 
tions without order or arrangement. No relics were discovered, 

In August I again visited the same neighborhood for the purpose 
of making further investigations. 

In Section 24, on a prominent point of the bluff commanding a 
splendid view, I found a group of six mounds disposed in the form 


eked 


i 
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of a crescent, and west of this group the whole field of many acres is 
covered with hundreds of mounds. 

The first of the above mentioned group, opened by Mr. Kallenber- 
ger, is situated at the southern end of the semi-circle, on Mr. K’s. 
land, at the extreme northwest corner of the S. E. + of Sec. 24, and 
is the largest, viz: eight feet high and about a hundred feet in diam- 
eter. 

An excavation from the center of the surface down to the natural 
soil at the depth of six feet, showed a mixed earth, with only frag- 
ments of flint implements. The next layer of earth, one and a half 
feet thick, was a mixture of sand and clay, and in this he found a 
flint knife and a perforator. Beneath this layer of sind and clay he dis- 
covered four skeletons, lying with the heads toward the west, with a 
number of other human bones and pieces of skulls. Near the second 
skeleton he found a pipe of dark red pipe stone, plain, (No. 7060,) 
and a very small copper axe, (No. 7063.) © Another excavation was 
made in the same mound, in the eastern side, where he found two 
other skeletons and, near the skulls, two pipes (Nos. 7390 and 7391) 
and a portion of the bones of a child, and near them a few copper 
beads. 

The second mound of this crescent group is situated forty-five feet 
northeast of No. 1 and is three and one-half feet high and forty-five 
feet in diameter. Four feet deep we found three skeletons, with the 
heads westward, and a few fragments of flint and pottery. The 
bones in both of thes mounds were very much decayed. 

The third mound, thirty-five feet north of No. 2, is three and a half 
feet in height and thirty feet in diameter. One and a half feet from 
the surface, the earth appeared to be a burnt clay, and one and a half 
feet further down, this clay was as hard as a soft-burned brick. Be- 
low this layer of burnt clay, he met with an ash-bed of eleven inches 
thickness, of oval form, four by five anda half feet. Near the cen- 
ter of this bed of ashes was a small copper axe, (No. 7062,) which 
showed indications of the action of fire. No. bones were found here. 
This was, perhaps, a cremation and not a sepulchral mound. 

The last two were also explored by Mr. Kallenberger. 

The fourth mound, explored by myself, thirty-six feet northward 
from the last described, was about three feet high and thirty feet in 
diameter. Four feet down were a few. human bones, some broken 
pottery and flint implements, and nothing more was found. 
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The fifth mound was forty-six feet from the fourth; was three 
feet high and thirty feet across. Three feet from the surface I 
found a few bones, but nothing more. 


The sixth mound, forty-five feet northwest from the fifth and on 
Mr. Rockroth’s land, is six feet high and one hundred feet in diam- 
eter. On the surface of this one the rotten stump of an oak tree, 
two and a half feet in diameter, is standing. We made an excava- 
tion eight by thirteen feet. About two feet down’ we found 
the skeletons of three Indians, which were very much decayed. All 
the earth six feet down to the natural soil, was a mixed clay and 
black soil, containing no bones. A farther excavation ina north and 
south direction revealed two skeletons on the south side, one a male 
and the other a female, the former having the head westward, and the 
latter eastward, the feet meeting at the center. No other relics were 
found here. 

We next explored two other mounds, standing rather apart from 
the rest, on land belonging to Mr. Schleicher, 8. E. 4 N. W. 4 See. 24. 
One of these was four feet high and about seventy-five feet in di- 
ameter, and at the depth of four feet were found two human leg 
bones and some fragments of pottery and flints. The other, about 
thirty-five feet south, three and a half by fifty feet, contained only 
a few bones. 

At the same time we explored three other mounds a short dis- 
tance from those above described. The first of these, on Mr. Gast’s 
farm, N. W.4N. W. 4 Sec. 24, is a single mound, six feet in height 
and 100 feet in diameter. An excavation was made, ten feet in di- 
ameter and six feet deep, but nothing was found except two arrow- 
heads. The excavation was then extended in different directions 
with the same result. 

The next mound, on Mr. Godfrey’s land, N. E. ¢ N. W. 4 Sec. 24, 
is four and a half feet high and forty-five feet across. ‘Three and a 
half feet below the surface we discovered a whole layer of human 
bones, but in such confusion that the positions of the several skele- 
tons could not be ascertained. A singular circumstance in connec- 
tion with this, and the only such instance I have ever known, was a 
smell of decay, which was almost unendurable. No relics were 
found. 

The third mound is thirty feet south of the last described, and is 
three feet high and thirty feet in diameter. At the depth of three 
feet we found the remains of two skeletons and nothing more. 
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Next, on Mr. Vibber’s farm, at the N. E. corner of the N. W. } 
of See. 13, we opened four other mounds. 

The first was three feet high and thirty feet in diameter. Here 
we found nothing but a few human bones at the depth of three feet. 

The second, fifteen feet from the former, was two and a half feet 
high and thirty feet across. Two anda half feet down we discoy- 
ered on? human arm bone and one leg bone. 

The third mound was three feet high and of oval form, fifteen by 
thirty feet. At the depth of three feet were two skeletons, imbed- 
ded in the clay ; no relics. 

The fourth was two feet and a half high and twenty-five feet in di- 
ameter. Nothing was found here except a few decayed bones. 

In addition to the above explorations, Mr. Kallenberger has 
opened in the same group, at my request, six other mounds, but 
without any valuable results. 

Other people, from Muscatine and elsewhere, have opened a great 
many mounds in the same vicinity but, as far as I could learn, with 
no beiter success. 

Not long previous to the investigations above referred to, Mr. 
David Young and others opened two mounds on a projecting point 
-of the bluffs on Mr. Godfrey’s land, N. E.} N. W. 4 Sec. 24. In 
these they found a finely-carved sandstone pipe, (No. 7061.) repre- 
senting a bird, also a copper axe anda very large copper bead. The 
pipe and bead are already in our museum, and the axe is promised 
but not yet received. 

In November we made the third exploration of mounds in Grand- 
view township, but on account of stormy weather only two mounds 
could be opened, and nothing was obtained from them. These were 
on Mr. Kallenberger’s land, 8. W. 4 Sec. 24. 

At my request and under my dept Mr. F. Haas has explored 
eight mounds on his father’s farm, N. E. + Sec. 25, and obtained for our 
museum one plain pipe of red pipestone, a few shell beads, an obsid- 
ian arvow head and a number of flint implements. 

I have thus briefly described the exploration of seventy-five 
mounds during a period of a little over one year, and as the result of 
the whole work we have secured four skulls, twelve pipes, four cop- 
per axes, a number of copper and shell beads, and a considerable 
number of flint, stone and horn implements. This may seem a small 
result in comparison with the amount of labor required, but as the 

~value of mound-builders’ relics is increasing every year, 1t seems 
ibroc: DAC N:.8.,. Vol. ILE] 19 [Feb. 27; 1882.] 
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quite desirable to secure all we can before the opportunity is gone. 

Respectfully submitting the above report, 1 wish to express my 
most sincere thanks to the Academy for the kind assistance they 
have always given me, and especially during the past year. 


J. Gass. 


DECEMBER 3p, 1880. — GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Prof. W. H. Barris in the chair. Three members present. 

Prof. Barris gave an interesting account of his explorations during 
the past summer in the vicinity of Alpena, Mich., and presented about 
thirty species of Devonian fossils gathered there. He also spoke of 
several new species of fossils recently discovered in this vicinity. 


DEcEMBER 17TH, 1880. — ArcH OLOGICAL SECTION. 


W. H. Pratt in the chair. Four members present. 
Plans were discussed for obtaiming data for maps and charts of the 
mounds of Iowa and Illinois. 


DECEMBER 3lsr, 1880. — ReGuLaR MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Seven members 
present. 

Article III, Sections 1 and 2, of the By-Laws of the Academy, were 
amended, so as to read as follows : 

Section I. Every regular member-elect shall pay to the Treasurer an ini- 
tiation fee of five dollars ($5.00), and the assessment for the remaining por- 
tion of the current year. 

Section II. Every regular member shall be subject to an annual assess- 
ment of two dollars ($2.00), payable to the Treasurer on the first day of Jan- 
uary of each year. 

Dr. E. Schlegel, Mr. N. V. Kuhnen, Mr. Louis Hanssen, and Mr. 
Herman Lerchen were elected regular members. Mr. James W. 
Christopher, New York ; Mr. James Bannister, New York ; Prof. A. 
J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. ; Prof. A. R. Grote, New Brighton, N. Y. ; 
and Mr. Daniel Swiney, Ramelton, Ireland, were elected correspond- 
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ing members. 


The following papers were read : 
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“ Ancient Fortification in Louisa County, Lowa,” by Rey. J. Gass.* 


Exploration of Mounds in Mercer County, Ils. 
BY REV. J. GASS. 


On the bluffs in Mercer county, Ills., are found, as on the Iowa side, 
great numbers of ancient mounds. Hundreds of them are scattered 
in groups through an extent of many miles along those bluffs. A 
considerable number of those mounds have been explored by various 
parties during several years, but usually with very little success in 
obtaining relics. 

Late last fall several young men—Messrs. Herig, Weiss, Hitt 
and others—opened some twelve or fifteen mounds on the Mississippi 
bluffs. In the first four—each about three feet in height and thirty 
feet in diameter—they found, three feet below the top, a quantity of 
human bones resting upon the natural surface, over which the mound 
had been built. No other relics were found. 

In the fifth—four and a half feet high and sixty feet in diameter— 
were found, from four to five feet down, the remains of human bodies, 
lying in an east and west direction. Above the skull of the skeleton 
at the right, was found a pipe of soft, dark-colored stone—probably 
a variety of talc—representing a lizard, and one flint implement. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth were about three feet in height and 
thirty feet in diameter, and in these were found only human remains, 
at a depth of three feet. No other relics. 

The ninth was four feet high and forty-five in diameter. About 
four feet below the top were found the remains of three skeletons, 
lying with heads toward the west. Three inches from the skuli of the 
middle one was another pipe of the kind of stone above-mentioned, 
representing a turtle, and one flint implement. Both these pipes 
were of the usual type, having the curved and perforated base. 

The tenth mound was a quite small one—three feet high and fifteen 
feet across. Nothing was found here, except a few human bones, 
about three feet below the surface. 

The eleventh was the largest mound of all, being about five or six 
feet high, and sixty feet across. About one foot down were the re- 
mains of an Indian skeleton, and at five feet were skeletons lying hori- 
zontally wpon the original surface of the ground, with the head toward 


*The illustration not being ready at the time of printing these sheets, this 
paper will be found farther on. 
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the west. These skeletons were covered over with a layer of split oak 
wood, very much decayed, lying crosswise, or north and south. 

Between the skulls was found a piece of galena, much coated with 
carbonate, one flint arrow-head, a small piece of obsidian, and a very 
remarkable stone pipe, representing a snake coiled around an up- 
right cylinder (or stump?) and covered with some very thin metallic 
coating—probably galena. 

Near the right hand of the left skeleton were found some fragments 
of a much decayed sea-shell. In the other mounds explored nothing 
was found except a few bones. 

The three mounds containing the relics above mentioned were all 
situated in the front row, near the edge of the bluff. The bones were 
all much decayed, and no skulls were obtained which could be pre- 
served. The bodies, when buried, had been placed upon the natural 
surface of the earth and the mounds built up over them, composed 
of earth taken from the surface in the immediate vicinity. The turtle 
and lizard pipes were obtained for the Academy, and are now in the 
Museum, contributed by Mr. Pratt. 

The most important pipe, representing the serpent, and with metal- 
lic coating, I have as yet been unable to obtain for the Academy, ex- 
cept as a loan for examination and exhibition. 

These three pipes are, like all those found in the mounds of Iowa 
and adjacent portions of Illinois, of the usual ewrved base type, which 
form, so far as I can learn, has never been found associated with cop- 
per arrow and spear heads, and knives like those in the Wisconsin 
Historical Society collection. Nor has any other form of pipe ever been 
found in connection with such copper implements (axes, celts, &c.) as 
those in the Davenport collection. 


JANUARY OTH, 1881. — AnNuaAL MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. H. Pratt, in the chair. Twenty-seven 
members and four visitors present. 

The several officers presented their reports as follows : 

The CorRESPONDING Secrerary, Mr. J. D. Putnam, reported 434 
letters written and 537 letters received, an increase over any previous 
year, notwithstanding that other duties had forced him to neglect the 
correspondence toa considerable extent. The exchange of printed 
publications has also been very considerable ; though not so great as 
it might have been if the proceedings could have been distributed 
more promptly. 
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The Recorpine Secretary, Miss Lucy M. Pratt, reported that there 
have been held during the year one annual, nine regular and one spe- 
cial meeting of the Academy, with an average attendance of twelve 
persons. The Geological section held five, the Historical section four, 
and the Archeological section six meetings, with an average attend- 
ance of four. Two entertainments of a popular nature were given— 
a children’s entertainment on Washington’s birthday, and a May-day 
festival. Three lectures were given—two by Mr. J. Q. Wing, on the 
“ Pre-Historic Age,” and one by Mr. Daniel Swiney, on “Ireland.” 
Six Saturday afternoon “talks” were given by Messrs. Lindley, De- 
Armond, Pratt, Preston, Hazen and Bowman. Five original papers 
were read at the meetings by Messrs. Hoffman, McWhorter and Gass. 
Twenty-five regular members and twenty-nine corresponding mem- 
bers were elected, and five regular members transferred to the roll of 
life members. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Charles E. Putnam, made a very full detailed 
report, of which the following is a condensed summary : 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 


Cash on General Fund....$ 797.27 Paid on General Fund.... $ 781.92 
“Endowment Fund. 511.82 “Endowment Fond. 508.82 
“ Ladies’ Special * 442.77 * Ladies’ Special “ 442.73 
“Publication Fund. 595.06 “Publication Fund.. 554.15 
Mound Fund..... 83.10 | ‘Mound! Funds ==. *- $3.10 
——— | Cash on hand (all funds).... 59.30 

MiGhale ran tier. 2s oe < $2,430.02 | 
| Ota cit sates oes RAO 


The total cost of the publications of the Academy from January 
Ist, 1877, to January Ist, 1881, has been $1,807.36. Of this sum 
$1,051.00 has been raised from subscriptions and sales of publica- 
tions, $259.90 was borrowed for printing the reports of 1878, and as- 
sumed by the Trustees of the Academy, and the remaining $516.46 
was advanced by the chairman of the publication committee, who 
has personally assumed all the liabilities from the publication of Vol- 
ume II of the Proceedings of the Academy. 


An estimate of the probable receipts of the year 1881 amounts to 
$693.39 and of necessary running expenses to $618.20. These esti- 
mates are, of course, approximate only. Probably the general re- 
ceipts and expenditures will not greatly differ from those of 1880. 
No estimate is made for scientific investigations, nor for publication, 
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which: however, should not be overlooked. From $500 to $1000 
could be profitably expended in these directions. 
The indebtedness during the year has been as follows : 


, Net 
Jan. 1880.) Jan. 1881.) Decrease. 
= ee ——— SS) OE 
Outstandine notess.- mers $1,739.90 | $1,389.90 | $350.00 
Wnpaldtinteresty <2. icc eaeuriee cies ee 59.60 19.20 40.40 
Wnpaidtonrd ers: src cae cess h 153.50 | 50.56 | 102.94 
Open accounts..... Seta s ears SME wie Oe cate 20.25 7.83 12.42 
ARO ta Sig teva vase 2) sees eee $1,973.25 | $1,467.49 $505.76 


A note of $500 on account of building has been paid, and a note 
of $150 made for a temporary loan, on account of the general fund, 
to replace money borrowed from the endowment or building fund. 
The hope is entertained that during the coming year the $1,000 en- 
cumbrance on the Academy property may be removed. 

The number of life members on the books of the Treasurer is 63 ; 
the number of regular members is 161; making a total of 224. Of 
these, the number in good standing and qualified to vote at the pres- 
ent time is 162. 

The Lisprartan, Mr. C. T. Lindley, reported the number of books 
now in the library, belonging to the Academy, to be 1,013 bound 
volumes, 1,596 unbound volumes and 525 pamphlets, 3,154 in all. 
There are also 888 volumes and pamphlets deposited by members, 
making a total of 4,022 volumes and pamphlets. More than 100 
scientific periodicals are received regularly in exchange for the Pro- 
ceedings. 

The Curaror, Mr. W. O. Gronen, reported as follows : 

There is here to-night among us hardly one not familiar with the 
history of the explorations of Rev. Mr. Gass, Capt. Hall and Prof. 
Barris. You all know what rich treasures of archzeological and geo- 
logical value and importance these indefatigable workers have 
wrought from mother earth, and a glance at our collection of mound- 
builder’s pipes, copper axes and other implements of the same metal, 
ancient pottery, stone and and flint implements, as well as at the 
valuable contributions of geological specimens, some of them entirely 
new species, many of them very unique and rare, all of which, with 
but a few exceptions, are the generous donations of these hero ex- 
plorers, and the result of their own personal self-sacrificing work, 
will simply justify my assertion that not only this institution, nor 
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this community, but the whole scientific world owe a debt of grati- 
tude to these missionaries in the field of science. 

As for the work done, that was necessarily connected with the 
cleaning, assorting, arranging, labeling and distributing among the 
various departments represented in our museum, I can assure 
you, this work is of a frightening magnitude. For this the Academy 
is solely indebted to Mr. Pratt, and not to me, as he has, with faith- 
fulness and energy not paralleled in the history of our institution, 
besides his duties as president, also taken this great amount of la- 
bor and responsibility practically upon his own shoulders. 

Mr. J. D. Putnam, chairman of the Puspiicarion COMMITTEE re- 
ported that the printing of the letter press of Volume II of the 
Proceedings of the Academy was completed on February 2d, but a 
long and unexpected delay occurred in the printing of the steel 
plates, so that it was May 14th, when the first complete copies 
were received, and August 17th when the work was finally com- 
pleted, and it has not yet been fully distributed. Four new photo- 
graphic negatives were made during the year, making a total of 
eighty-three now on hand. A few prints of these and a few copies 
of Vol. I and Part 1 of Vol. III of the Academy’s Proceedings have 
been sold or otherwise distributed. It was recommended that the 
publication of the Proceedings be resumed as speedily as possible, 
and it was suggested that the printing could be done in the build- 
ing with considerable economy and convenience. 


The President’s Annual Address. 
BY W. BC PRATT. 


In presenting a report, as the outgoing President is required to 
do, of the condition and progress of the Academy in all its depart- 
ments, it may be interesting to refer briefly to the’ history of the 
rise and growth of one now very interesting and important branch 
of the science of archwology—itself a comparatively new one—and 
one in which the Academy has been especially engaged, viz : the 
history of the pre-historic people of the Mississippi Valley. At the 
period of the organization of our society probably few persons had 
ever heard of the term now in so common use, “the mound-builders.” 

The tumuli seattered over all this region of country, and which 
had attracted little attention, had been considered * Indian graves,” 
and few, or perhaps none, had been explored further than to unearth 
some of what are now known as “intrusive burials,” made by a 
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more modern people than those who built the mounds, and occupy- 
ing them merely because they afforded a position higher and drier 
than the surrounding surface. These burials were at a depth of but 
two or three feet, and after exploring so far from mere curiosity, 
the search was carried no deeper, and the real treasures for which 
the mound was built were not discovered nor even dreamed of. In 
many such cases, doubtless, the mounds have since been leveled 
down, and their exact locality being forgotten, the opportunity of ex- 
ploring them is lost forever. 

At about the time already referred to, 1867, attention began to be 
turned in the direction of this research. Some discoveries were 
made of quite a different character from anything known of the 
habits of the modern Indians, and gradually it was learned that a 
distinction must be made between the Indians and the people, evi- 
dently of an earlier period, who had left these lasting memorials of 
their greater industry. As nothing was known of them to warrant 
the use of any descriptive or national name, the very safe appella- 
tion of “ Mound Builders” was, by common consent, adopted. 

During the last decade every year has added something new and 
strange to the silent testimonials of the lives, the labors, and the vast 
numbers of that mysterious people, whose very memory had utterly 
passed from the face of the earth. 

From these relics a great deal has been learned regarding the 
habits of this people, and a wide-spread and intense interest awak- 
ened, and it is not too much to say that our Academy has contribu- 
ted a fair share toward this result. f 

Though the knowledge consists chiefly of a disjointed, incoherent 
mass of facts, scarcely sufficient even now to warrant the enuncia- 
tion of any very complete theory regarding them, yet sufficient data 
have been accumulated to justify some pretty strong inferences, in 
most of which, probably, nearly all persons at all familiar with the 
subject will concur. 

The Mound-Builders were very numerous throughout the Missis- 
sippi valley. They dwelt mostly, if not exclusively, in the neigh- 
borhood of the rivers. They were a people entirely distinct from 
the North American Indians, as we know them, had occupied the 
country in much earlier times than the latter, and were entirely un- 
known to them, even by tradition. 

Like the modern Indians, they were of different tribes, but less 
warlike and less nomadic, more domestic in their habits, yet their 
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dwellings must have been of the most imperfect and perishable char- 
acter, no traces of them being found. 

They practised cremation, though but to a limited extent, and on- 
ly upon great and unusual occasions. 

They lived in avery simple manner, possessed few mechanical con- 
trivances, but were a laborious, pains-taking people. That they had 
some system of barter with neighboring tribes at least, (though per- 
haps limited to mere occasional exchanges as opportunity offered) is 
shown by the occurrence in the mounds of large sea shells, which, at 
the nearest, must have come from the Gulf of Mexico; obsidian from 
the far west; mica, not to be found in this region; galena, ete. 

Copper was evidently a rare and highly valued article among them; 
its rarity seems to indicate that they did not work the copper mines 
of Lake Superior or anywhere, and were not much in communication 
with any people who did. 

Small nuggets of drift copper are still occasionally found here, we 
have several in our museum, picked up in this vicinity; and a numer- 
ous people, dwelling here for a long period, would be likely to find 
the greater portion of all such specimens existing here, and if they 
did so, that would furnish a quite sufficient source of supply of ma- 
terial for all the copper relics yet discovered, without the necessity 
of drawing upon the mines. That the mound-builders had no know- 
ledge of the art of smelting is well shown by the following facts: 

The numerous copper axes, awls, beads, etc, and the very rare sil- 
ver ornaments are evidently of the pure native metal, and hammer- 
ed, none are found bearing the slightest indications of having been 
melted; no molds or crucibles, or fragments of any have ever been 
found, although they would be of the most imperishable character, 
even more so than the pottery which is exceedingly common. 

If cast in molds, many would be made of identical size and form, 
whereas no duplicates are ever found. 

If, as has been argued, though I believe on insufficient grounds, 
the copper implements collected in Wisconsin exhibit indications of 
having been formed in molds, it would have no bearing whatever up- 
on the origin of those of lowa, which are of a very different type; 
those of the north being mostly of the more modern forms of spears 
and knives; and not usually found in mounds, but scattered on the 
surface or in the shallow Indian graves. 

The copper ‘‘axes,” so called (and very inappropriately, too) in no 

fErec.. D. A. N. 8 Vol. IIT] 20 {March 9, 1882.) 
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instances show any indications of having been put to any use as 
tools, or even of having had handles attached. They were probably 
valued and kept as badges of rank or wealth, and held in high esteem. 

Those people undoubtedly smoked tobacco, not, however, as a re- 
creation or habitually for pleasure, but as a kind of ceremonial ob- 
servance. The pipes are often very elaborately and beautifully carv- 
ed out of a great variety of kinds of stone, generally of a rather soft 
character, and were apparently held in very high estimation, perhaps 
almost sacred. They are all, in the Upper Mississippi Valley, of the 
same general type, having the flat, curved base, which is perforated 
to serve as a stem and not at all adapted to retain in the mouth for 
smoking continuously, which fact, with the smallness of the bowl it- 
self, would indicate that it was to be used by passing from one to 
another of the persons assembled. 

They represent a great variety of animal forms, some difficult to de- 
termine, but among them are two, well and distinctly representing 
the elephant, though differing somewhat from each other in form 
and position. 

These plainly and unmistakably show that the sculptors were ac- 
quainted with the elephants, (the mammoth or mastodon) of which, 
though long extinct, numerous remains are found throughout this 
country. 

Strangest of all, and most contrary to the opinion of archzeologists 
hitherto, it now appears that the mound builders had a written lan- 
guage. Whence derived, or what its origin, is matter of the merest. 
conjecture. What were its affinities, or whether it had any connec- 
tion with other written languages, ancient or modern, no one has as 
yet been able to determine. 

The inscribed tablets in our museum, the al ones of much sig- 
nificance or importance perhaps, which have as yet been discovered 
in the mounds, have attracted much attention bothin this country 
and in Europe, and by all eminent and well informed archzologists, 
are considered of the highest importance. They are certain to stim- 
ulate research, which will doubtless lead to further discoveries, un- 
til it may well be hoped that the key to the language may ultimate- 
ly be discovered, and something of a history of this ancient people 
may be made out as written by themselves. . 

Whether the language was understood by all, or only by a more 
learned few, or whether these tablets were heirlooms and cherished 
relics, can now be scarcely even guessed. 


~~ 
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A rather significant circumstance, perhaps, is the fact that in the 
same mound with the two tablets first found were the bones of a 
young child, partially preserved by the contact of a large number— 
‘about 300—copper beads, indicating it to be an important person- 
age, and that persons of high rank were buried there. 

Some doubts of course have been expressed regarding the gen- 
uineness of the tablets, though not to any great extent by competent 
and candid archeologists, and we feel no uneasiness on that account- 

The tablets have been sent to the Smithsonian Institution for exam- 
ination, and were retained there and subjected to the most thorough 
scrutiny for two months, during which time the National Academy 
of Sciences held its meeting there, and the heliotype plates of them 
were obtained under the direction of Prof. Baird himself. 

They were also exhibited throughout the sessions of the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Boston last August. 

Any author or other person who cared to inform himself of the 
facts, has and has always had ample opportunity to do so, and would 
at once see that the circumstances of the finding were such as utter- 
ly to preclude all possibility of fraud or imposition. 

The evidence that they are coeval with the other relics, that is, that 
they were inhumed with them and before the mound was built, is 
ample and conclusive and will be so considered by any unbiased man. 

No pre-historic relic ever found has better evidence to establish its 
genuineness than these, and not one suspicious circumstance in con- 
nection with them has been pointed out, nor can there be. 

We shall confidently hope for and gladly welcome further discov- 
eries by whomsoever made, tending to throw more light upon this 
still obscure and intensely interesting problem of our earliest  pre- 
decessors on this continent. 

Among the principal additions to this department of the museum 
since the last annual report, have been fourteen mound-builders’ pipes, 
three copper axes, and a number of other relics from the mounds, se- 
cured chiefly by the untiring exertions of our honored associate, the 
Rev. Mr. Gass, who has spared no time nor labor, and who has recent- 
ly presented his report of the exploration of 75 mounds within the 
year, only one fifth of which afforded any relics for the museum, 
though the investigations are always instructive, and many facts are 
thus learned. 

Beside his gratuitous labors and persona] expenses borne by him- 
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self, about $70 made up by private contribution has been expended 
for hired help in opening the mounds; the results have been highly 
satisfactory and this important work should be continued, and if pos- 
sible, better provided for by some regular appropriations. The time 
is rapidly passing during which the opportunity for such researches 
in this vicinity will remain. 

We have also received, as the product of the persistent enthusiasm 
of Capt. W. P. Hall, about 1,100 ancient stone and flint implements, 
and 150 vessels of ancient pottery, the latter having been exhumed 
by his own hands from the mounds and ancient burial places of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

Our collection of mound relics now consists of the four inscribed 
tablets, 32 mound-builders’ pipes, 25 copper axes, 300 copper beads, 
14 copper awls, and a great number and variety of other relics from 
the mounds of this region, constituting the most extensive, rare and 
unique collection of its kind in this country, and probably in the 
world. 

Besides these, this department contains 225 vessels of ancient pot- 
tery, over 1,000 stone implements, and 10,000 of flint, also about an 
equal number of broken ones and fragments worth preserving. 

In the department of Natural History, except in Entomology, Bot- 
any and Conchology, we are deficient in workers, and in especial 
want of an expert taxidermist, and much that might readily be, and 
would be obtained, is lost to us for want of means of preserving spec- 
imens in a proper manner. 

In Geology and Paleontology, under the especial attention of Prof. 
Barris, good progress has been made during the year in local investi- 
gation and discovery of new species, and preparation of material for 
papers for publication whenever the opportunity for publishing is pre- 
sented. 

The collections have also been enriched by additions by him and 
other contributors. 

In Mineralogy some valuable contributions to the museum have 
been received, and this department of the exhibit is now a very at- 
tractive one. 

The collection of historical relics is constantly increasing, as the 
possessors of such objects throughout the community gradually come 
to realize the greatly enhanced value of these articles when collect- 
ed together in a suitable place and accessible to the public. 

The Library is steadily increasing by exchange and contributions, 
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with very few additions by purchase, and has thus far grown some- 
what beyond our expectations. It now contains 2,600 volumes, over 
1,000 of which are bound, and many of them very valuable works; al- 
so over 500 pamphlets; all this exclusive of duplicates. In addition 
to these there are on deposit belonging to several members, 900 vol- 
umes, making 4,000 volumes and pamphlets available for the use of 
members, exclusive of about 1,000 city dailies and other newspapers. 

At the very beginning of the year, the second part of Vol. II, of our 
proceedings was completed and a portion of the copies have been dis- 
tributed, thus keeping good and increasing our list of exchanges in 
this country and in Europe. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

As shown by the Secretary’s report, the increase in number of 
members has been greater during the past year than for several pre- 
vious years, and we now number 161 regular members, and 63 life 
mem bers. 

And I might mention here that the number of visitors during the 
past year, actually counted, including members, is 8282. 

THE FINANCES 
of the Academy as shown by the Treasurer’s report are considerably 
improved within the past year and may be considered in a healthy 
condition. 

While we are not yet out of debt, the amount has nevertheless 
been diminished since the last annual report by $505.76, leaving still 
due $1,467.49; and the progress made is a hopeful indication that ere 
long it will be entirely extinguished, and the Academy will be free 
to devote its entire income, after the payment of current expenses, to 
the necessary improvements in the building, and to the requirements 
for making and properly preserving the Natural History collections 
which are simply awaiting such provision. 

We have, during the year just past, lived within our income, and 
all the cash contributions received, including Life Membership fees, 
have been devoted to the liquidation of a portion of our indebted- 
ness. This, I think, shows that all funds have been carefully and 
economically applied. 

It will probably not be many years before it will be found advis- 
able to increase the amount of the annual dues of members, as the 
present unparalleled small fee of $2.00 per annum is quite dispropor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the Museum and Library, and to the val- 
ue of the privileges of membership. 
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It will probably also be expedient, as soon as the debt is entirely 
paid to raise the fee of Life Membership to double its present amount. 
SPECIAL NEEDS. 

Among the immediate needs of the Academy, I would mention 
that of the contemplated permanent cabinet cases, and as, through 
the liberality of Mr. J. D. Putnam, his magnificent entomological col- 
lection is now placed at the disposal of the Academy under suitable 
conditions, it is of the highest importance that the proper cases for 
that collection should be provided first of all, and without delay. 

We need a permanently established publication fund, the import- 
ance of which has been well set forth in the report of that committee. 

We need a book fund, for the occasional purchase of an important 
work which cannot be otherwise obtained; and for binding many vol- 
umes and charts which can scarcely be well preserved or convenient- 
ly used unbound. 

Also a special appropriation, or provision in some way, for a fund 
for the prosecution of mound explorations, that the burden of this im- 
portant work, which has contributed so largely to our success, may 
not fall almost wholly upon one member, with only such aid as may 
be obtained by special solicitation. 

Iam strongly inclined to the opinion that the financial ability of 
our officers and members, with the devotion to the cause which has 
been manifested and the experience already gained, should ere long 
secure the adoption of some plan by which these objects shall be ac- 
complished. 

In the first Presidential valedictory—by Dr. Parry in 1869—are 
some remarks to which, from our present stand-point of an experi- 
ence of thirteen years, it is rather interesting to refer. He says: 
“The particular need of such an institution, especially in its early sta- 
ges of growth, is @ permanent location, where its objects can be 
properly displayed, and affording room for necessary enlargement. 
We have a name, and a good one; we want a local habitation and 
where shall we find it ?” 

That question, as you all know, has been answered by the munifi- 
cence of a wealthy lady among us, Mrs. P. V. Newcomb, the “Day- 
enport Peabody,” whose advent the Dr. probably hoped for only in 
a more distant future; and the location being thus determined, the 
Doctor’s further suggestion of “the plan of life membership, as the 
most feasible”, was carried into effect, and a building well suited to . 
its purposes was erected. This building, with the addition of the 
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proper cabinet cases now much needed, will answer our purposes 
very well for some time to come, and it seems to me wisest to util- 
ize it as completely as possible before entering upon the undertak- 
ing of completing the final structure. 

Another suggestion which Dr. Parry strongly urged, that it would 
be “very desirable to commence the issuing of publications and 
transactions as early as possible” has also happily been put in execu- 
tion, chiefly through the arduous labors and persistent energy of our 
worthy Corresponding Secretary and Chairman of the Publication 
Committee, Mr. J. Duncan Putnam, and the result fully demon- 
strates the wisdom of the recommendation, as well as its practicabil- 
ity, concerning which latter point considerable doubt was expressed. 

One other remark I would call to mind. He said: ‘When such 
collections (in natural history, etc.,) are once fairly commenced, the 
peculiar individual tastes, or even the accidental biases of different 
minds, will be attracted to the various branches of science so exhib- 
ited, and we shall see, gradually growing up under its influence, 
workers prepared to follow out particular lines of research and in- 
vestigation.” 

This also has been realized to some extent—would it were to a 
much greater. : 

The question, who are to take the places of the active members 
as they drop off, one by one, and even to swell the list to a more effi- 
cient force, is one which occasions some solicitude. 

To attain any great degree of success, an institution of this kind, 
unless richly endowed so as to be enabled to command the best abil- 
ity by good salaries, must depend upon amateur work, and upon the 
support of the community. 

To secure these, it must not only contribute something toward the 
culture of taste and increase of interest in natural science, by museum, 
meetings, publications, and occasional lectures, but should also de- 
vise some means of instruction in the scientific subjects of most di- 
rect importance, and in the form most practically adapted and applica- 
ble in daily life. 

Though some efforts have been made, we have not yet found the 
way in which to co-operate with the public schools as was always de- 
sired and hoped, and as we still hope to do. 

In the Presidential address of Prof. W. H. Barris, four years since, 
I find the following very important suggestion, which, I am sorry to 
say, has not yet been realized, though I believe it can be. He says: 
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“IT would suggest whether in each of the Sections, especially in those 
that as yet have attempted little, there might not be founded schools 
of instruction, where especially the younger members might regular- 
ly secure such practical instruction from the lips of the living teacher 
as shall qualify them for efficient, practical work. In each section 
might be found some one willing in this quiet way to further the in- 
terests of the Academy.” 

This is a subject which now it seems to me demands our most se- 
rious attention, and should be delayed no longer. Whatever can be 
done in this direction can be effected without interfering with the 
other necessary work of the Academy, and would probably aid in 
such other work, especially that of the section itself. One good be- 
ginning was made—Dr. Parry’s class in Botany—and its success 
while continued is certainly very encouraging for future efforts. 

Our experience has abundantly shown that the chief element of 
success is work. 

Work outside in collecting and exploring, and also in securing the 
necessary pecuniary aid. Wor: in the building, cleaning up speci- 
mens, restoring those that are broken; classifying, comparing, study- 
ing, arranging, labeling and registering. Work at the microscope, 
work: at the steel plate, work at the proof sheet; indefatigable, per- 
sistent labor, in spite of daily cares constantly pressing; undeterred 


by physical weakness and poor health; undismayed by any little dis- 


affections; unoffended at any difference of opinion as to the policy to 
be pursued; always keeping in view the grand object of “the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge,” and the promotion of the interests of 
the Academy as a means to that end. 

This, seconded and made practicable and successful by the far- 
sighted liberality of public spirited citizens and distant friends, in re- 
sponding?to appeals for the aid and support without which such’an 
enterprise must ultimately succumb; has enabled us to escape the 
fate of most similar enterprises. 

And we’ feel that all this labor has not been in vain; that some- 
thing has been accomplished well worth all the effort and sacrifice 
which it has cost, and that our cherished institution is deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the community, and in the favorable estimation of 
the world, and that we may well feel encouraged with the certain 
prospect of its continued and increasing prosperity and usefulness. 


’ 
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The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year: 

President—J. Duncan Putnam. 

First Vice Presid ent—C. H. Preston. 

Second Vice President—C. E. Harrison. 

Corresponding Secretary—C. C. Parry. 

Recording Secretary—Lucy M. Pratt. 

Treasurer—Charles E. Putnam. 

Librarian—Julia E. Sanders. 

Curator—W. H. Pratt. 

Trustees for Three Years—C. C. Parry, W. H. Barris, J. Gass, 
We Pratt. 

Trustee for One Year (to fill vacancy) —H. C. Fulton. 

With a few brief remarks the retiring President resigned his posi- 
tion to the President elect who thereupon took the chair. 


JaNuARY 21st, 1881. —ArcH Z0LoGicaL SECTION. 
Mr. W. H. Pratt in the chair. Three members present. 


A communication to the Trustees of the Academy was adopted, 
asking for an appropriation in aid of mound explorations. 


JANUARY 28TH 1881—ReEGuULAR MEETING. 

The President, Mr. J. D. Putnam, in the chair. Twenty members 
present. 

Mr. H. H. Andresen, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. A. F. Williams, 
and Mrs. Wm. Renwick, of Davenport; and Mr. J. C. Kinsey, of 
Cambridge, Ill.; were elected regular members; and Dr. C. F. Kel- 
iogg, of Charlotte, lowa, was elected a corresponding member. 

The President announced the following Sranpine Commirress for 
1881:— 

Finance Committee —C, E. Putnam, chairman ex-officio, R. D. 
Myers, E. H. Hazen. 

Furnishing Committee—Mrs. C. E. Putnam, Mr, C. E. Harrison, 
Mr. C. T. Lindley. 

Library Committee —R. J. Farquharson, C. T. Lindley, Miss 
Julia EK. Sanders. 

Museum Committee—W. H. Pratt, C. C. Parry, W. O. Gronen, 


J. Gass, W. H. Barris, D. S. Sheldon, R. J. Farquharson, C. T. 


Lindley, J. D. Putnam. 
[Proc. D. A. N.S., Vol. IIT] 21 [Apr. 26, 1882.] 
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Mr. Pratt made some remarks upon the subject of “a fourth dimen- 
sion in space,” so called, and gave extracts from published writings 
by Prof. Zollner of Leipzig, Prof. Simon Newcomb, Mr. Halsted and 
others. He explained the meaning of the “three dimensions in 
space”? and showed the utter inconceivability of a fourth dimension. 
He then proceeded to present a different hypothesis by which certain 
physical phenomena, iudicating the temporary suspension of the 
property of impenetrability of solid bodies, might be accounted for, 
and referred to several well known facts which seem to point toward 
such a possibility. 


Fesruary 4ra 1881—Gx0LoGiIcaL SECTION. 


Prot. W.H. Barris in the chair. Three members present. 
Prof. Barris presented a collection of sixteen species of fossils from 
the coal measures of Elk Falls, Kansas. 


FEBRUARY 25TH—REGULAR MEETING. 


The President, Mr. J. D. Putnam, in the chair. Twelve members 
and several visitors present. 
A resolution was adopted adding the following article to the By- 
Laws:— 
ArRtTIcLE XI,—PuBLICATIONS, 


Section I. The regular publications of the Academy shail consist of PRo- 
CEEDINGS in octavo and the Memoirs in quarto. 

The ProckEDINGS shall contain such original papers, presented to the 
Academy and accepted by the Publication Committee, as may be conven- 

‘iently published in octavo torm, together with such extracts from the Ree- 
ords of the Academy as the Publication Committee may consider of sufti- 
cient interest to print, 

The Memoirs shall contain such papers as, on account of their size or il- 
lustrations, can best be published in quarto form. 

Section IT. Tho Publication Committee shall fix the price upon the var- 
ious publications of the Academy, at which they shall be sold to members 
and the general public. 

Section III. There shall be established a permanent publication fund, 
the principal of which shall be invested in safe, interest-bearing securities, 
and the interest only, used. Any person contributing not less than $50.00 
to this fund shall be entitled to all volumes of the Proceedings issued there- 
after for life, and any person contributing not less than $100.00 shall be en- 
titled to all publications of the Academy issued thereafter for life. 

The following paper was presented: 
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Notes on Our Local Geology—No. EI. 
BY PROF. W. H. BARRIS. 

The discovery of a well preserved and graceful form of life char- 
acterizing the ancient flora of the coal measures is a welcome event 
to the student of paleontology. 

If found detached from all its ordinary surroundings, translated in- 
to another and entirely different geological horizon, having its home 
at the base or below the well known Hamilton Group, a still greater 
measure of interest attaches to its discovery. 

During the past summer Mr. Wm. A. Elmer, one of our College 
students, collected several fragments of a sea plant which, even as 
fragments, naturally awakened considerable curiosity. At his re- 
quest and in company we visited the locality in which they had been 
found. 

The quarry was not in a hill-side but on adead level. It had been 
exposed by simply stripping a foot or two of earth from its surface. 
An excavation had then been made in the rock, measuring in length 
over a hundred feet, in breadth twenty or thirty, in depth ten or 
twelve feet. In the progress of their labors the workmen had en- 
countered a bank of clay crossing the quarry diagonally about four 
feet wide and extending downward the whole depth of the quarry. 
On its roughened floor could be traced the course of this dy/« of clay, 
while in the wall on either side marking its ingress and egress, and 
done in fine blue clay, was a well detined cross section of its height 
and breadth. Selecting that side which seemed to promise the most 
favorable results we commenced work. Beginning at the surface 
and digging into the bank, we purposed to enter it at such an angle 
that, by the time we reached the bottom of the quarry, we should 
have exposed a level space of three or four feet square. There was 
little to distinguish the first foot or two from ordinary earth; if any- 
thing, a gradual change in color shading from yellow to blue. | The 
next few feet revealed a more uniform, consistent character of tough 
blue clay; nothing in it as yet to indicate any foreign material. At 
the last the clay became still more tenacious, of the consistency of 
what is termed ‘fire clay,” and charged with more and more of aren- 
aceous matter. The layers bore every appearance of being deposited 
in quiet waters, while their surfaces were occasionally mottled by an 
extended film of carbonaceous substance, yet so poorly preserved we 
could trace no distinct intimation of organized life. 
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Within a foot of the layer in which 
the Fucoid was found, the remains of a 
fish were discovered. These are pre- 
served in the same case with the Fu- 
eoid. The fine sand that had been dis- 
seminated throughout the clay, all at 
once became an indurated sand rock, 
varying from two to three inches thick, 
extending over the whole space we had 
uncovered, its under surface complete- 
ly covered by the Fucoid: Beneath 
this was a layer of soft blue clay, into 
which the plant had no doubt fallen, 
and which, having never hardened, had 


t— Riverzbed at tne bridge 
Where the Fucoid was found. 


u-_ 


6— Quarry above Rock Island. 


S— Overlying clay and soil. 
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protected its entire surface. Itis most | 
probable this under clay formed the 
original surface on which the plant grew! 
and into which having fallen, it was 
preserved in a form almost as fault- 
less as it had when a thing of life. \ 
As an extension of the same sand 
rock and fossil, Mr. Elmer procured ! 
a specimen as large as the one figured, 
having been joined to and forming part 
of it, both together constituting but a 
part of the entire plant. Bailey Dav- 
enport Esq., the owner of the quarry, 
presented to the College still another 
fragment, equalling in size and beauty 
that in the possession of the Academy. 
In determining the source of this bed 
of clay, and tracing the manner of its 
transportation to its present locality, | 
have prepared the following diagram, 
representing a somewhat generalized 


1 — East Davenport bluff. 
2— Le Claire’s quarry. 
3— Cook’s quarry, 


section on a curved line across the val- 


a — Non-fossiliferous rock. 


b — Corniferous, 


¢ — Hamilton. 


d— Coal Measures. 


ley and river, from bluff to bluff. 

At a@ is shown the place of the non- 
fossiliferous rock common to each local- 
ity. It is with this we are most famil- 


5 


asa 


—_—— = 
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iar. It crops out on the banks of the river both above and below 
the city Extending across the river from bluff to bluff, and as far 
west as Cook’s farm, this is found but a comparatively short distance 
below the surface of the ground. Whatever may be said of other 
rocks we are about to notice, one thing is settled; this is continuous 
and forms the solid basis on which the others all rest. 

In upward succession, resting on this non-fossiliferous rock just 
described and represented by 6, we found a rock abounding in fossils. 
Within the past two years it has been exposed at Le Claire’s quarry, 
being three or four feet thick; at the quarry between Rock Island and 
Moline, assuming a greater thickness; while in Cook’s quarry it is 
represented by certain layers found at neither, and attaining twenty 
feet in thickness. It is from this rock that the Corniferous fossils de- 
scribed in the last volume of the publications of the Academy were 
gathered. As at that time, so now: no traces of any of these fossils 
are found in the ascending beds. 

This rock differs from those above and below it, not only in its fos- 
siliferous contents, but is a pure carbonate of lime, and has been ex- 
tensively burned for quick-lime both in the quarries between Rock 
Island and Moline and at Cook’s quarry below this city. By some 
immense power of which we may speak hereafter, it has been brok- 
en up and removed over the area where it had been originally de- 
posited; and with the exception of its forming the bed of Rock Riv- 
er as far as Milan, it is only found én p/ace in the three quarries de- 
signate d. 

In their natural ascending order we next have the brown Argilla- 
ceous shales and gray and brown lime-stones of the Hamilton Group, 
(these are denoted on the diagram by the letter c,; at present they 
are only found in place at the quarry between Rock Island and Mo- 
line) exhibiting, in the face of the cliff, a thickness of between twen- 
ty and thirty feet. They are not found either at LeClaire’s or Cook’s 
quarries, nor are their equivalents found in our vicinity, the rocks 
at Buffalo being simply their upward extension. As in the case of 
the preceding rock 4, so it is in this; at one time there is not the 
slightest doubt that they occupied the whole distance over the area 
Wwe are considering, and everywhere resting immediately on the 
hard calcareous rock, represented by 6. 

Next above this formation, in natural ascending order should come 
what are called the Coal Measures—d. These no doubt were co-ex- 
tensive with and resting immediately on the Hamilton. Of. these no 
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traces exist in place in our immediate neighborhood. Yet they are 
found as outliers extending within a short distance from Le Claire, 
furnishing, in places, seams of coal that have been workable. We 
find similar outliers at Buffalo, from which coal has been brought in- 
to our city. Thes2 separated Coal Measures are but the extension of 
the Illinois beds; and all of them the deposits of an ancient sea. And 
in passing, | suggest whether they may not be represented by what 
has been called the ‘Carboniferous drift,” from which Prof. Pratt 
has collected some fine fossils, and in reference to which he has pre- 
pared a paper for the Academy (see page 106). 

I come now to an interesting question: By what process does a 
plant of the Coal Measures, of large size and delicate structure, find 
its way down through the whole thickness of the shales and lime- 
stones of the Hamilton; the twenty feet of solid limestone, the repos- 
itorium of all Corniferous fossils so far found; and still lower through 
twenty feet further of the non-fossiliferous rock below; or in other 
words, how is it transferred from «/, to 5 ? This is the problem 
to be solved. 

The researches of Prof. Hall will materially aid us in comprehend- 

‘ing something of its nature. In his Geology of Iowa, he has given 
several diagrams to show that the huge cavities so often found in the 
Hamilton and the Helderberg, are found filled with the blue shale of 
the Coal Measures. One of the most remarkable instances of the kind 
occurs in the face of the quarry between Rock Island and Moline. 

We are presented with what was once an immense cavity in the 
rock, connected by a long neck or tube extending through to the 
earth which overlies it, becoming thus the medium of communication 
with the Coal Measures. It is filled with a deposit of clay entirely 
different from anything in the Hamilton, and, moreover, Contained 
the cast of a shell distinct from any known in the surrounding rock, 
very similar to a carboniferous form. This same clay, | have shown 
in a previous paper read before the Academy, is found in Cook’s 
quarry; and this same clay is that from which our plant was exhumed. 
If no other theory presented itself, we might be necessitated to re- 
sort to this to account for the occurrence of the clay in the quarry 
we are considering. | suggest such shght modification as will adapt 
it to the case in hand. 

What are the ordinary phenomena that now meet the eye as we 
look from bluff to bluff across the river? Is it not the entire disap- 
pearance of all the rocks that once filled up the whole area? The 
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power that could have wrought a denudation so vast as to sweep 
away the superincumbent mass of shales, Hmestones and solid rock, 
is beyond our conception; and yet it is this power that makes the fu- 
ture Mississippi River a possibility. 

Supposing now that before the time of the Coal Measures, a denu- 
dation of such magnitude has swept away (just as we see it now) all 
trace of the Hamilton, except in the cliff between Rock Island and 
Moline; all trace of the still lower fossiliferous rock; extending down 
still deeper, until, in the non-fossiliferous rock, it has unroofed one 
of the ancient subterranean water-courses in which it abounds. Ev- 
erything is now ready for the waters of the Coal Measures; and the 
same sea that fills the cavity in the Hamilton in the quarry between 
Rock Island and Moline, is brought into direct contact with this old 
water-course, thus furnishing the material with which it was filled. * 

I have already, in a preceding page, spoken of the layers that com - 
posed the clay in which the fucoid was imbedded, that there was ev- 
ery evidence of their having been deposited gradually and in quiet 
waters. That this plant could have floated from some other position 
and simply been swept into the locality where we now found it, 
seems scarcely possible when we consider the peculiar condition and 
quiet repose in which it is found. The portions now in our posses- 
sion give us but an inadequate idea of the beauty and delicacy of 
structure characterizing the extremities of the plant. The sandstone 
had gradually thinned out until it graduated into the soft blue clay; 
and for several inches upon this blue clay, could be traced the finer, 
more attenuated and delicate impressions of its branchlets, but the 
clay was so fragile, it was utterly impossible to preserve them. 

There was no confusion; no folding of part on part; no botanist in 
his herbarium ever arranged his treasures with more exquisite taste 


* Note. Since writing the above, | have been informed by Mr. Pratt, of 
the existence of several small patches of rocks of the Coal Measures, over 
the area referred to. They exist, not in the form of soft shale, but of hard, 
dark grey, iron-stained sandstone, filled to repletion with fragments of coal 
plants. One of these, at the government bridge, exposed in excavating for 
the draw pier, and on which the pier rests, is especially note-worthy as ap- 
parently belonging to a bed of some extent. The river bed at Moline also 
exhibits the same rock. 

The existence of these patches in so many places, resting in all cases up- 
on the partially denuded portions of the non-fossiliferous rocks, can only be 
accounted for on the complex theory of-first; the total disappearance of the 
Hamilton shales and limestones, and-secondly ; after such erosion, the inun 
dation of the Coal Measure seas over the same area, 
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and care, for the purpose of presenting and preserving their finer 
features. 

And hence we conclude that in this rock, channeled out and made 
ready for its reception ages beforehand, and at the depth of eight or 
ten feet below its surface, this plant lived and died, protected from 
that hour to this by its high walls of massive rock. Can we conceive 
of a fitter mausoleum for its reception and preservation than this, 
and built by no human hand? 

And just as in the instance before, another denudation as exten- 
sive as that which preceded it, has swept all the rock of the Coal 
Measures away, so that today, with the exception of a few feet upon 
its surface, the rocks here are just as they were at the close of the 
Coal Measure period. 

This paper aims to bring out the following points: 

1. The fact of a fossil plant of the Coal Measures occurring in 
and, most probably, far below the well recognized horizon of the 
Hamilton. 

2. The thorough identification of the blue clay with that of the 
Coal Measures. The probability of such relationship was favored 
by the presence of the cast of a shell of Carboniferous form (see 
Hall’s Geology of Iowa, Vol. I, p. 130). Its certainty may be con- 


sidered established, as the fucoid is characteristic of the same great 
era. 

3. The existence, in place, at LeClaire’s quarry, of the hard fos- 
siliferous rock, as an extension of the same rock hitherto only found 
at the quarry between Rock Island and Moline, and Cook’s quarry. 

4. It suggests the possible origin of what has been known as the 
‘Carboniferous drift” in our vicinity. 

Just as the far-famed obelisk, transplanted on our shores, speaks 
to us of a past civilization and art, so this plant, a marvel of beauty, 
coming to us from the far-off Coal Measures, gives us a faint elimpse 
of the sculpturesque forms of life and grace that once floated in their 


seas, ages and ages ago. 
> Da 
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The President, Mr. J. D. Putnam, in the chair. Nine members 
present. 


The following paper was presented: 
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Contributions to the Flora of Iowa--No. IV. 
BY .J..G. ARTHUR. 


The activity of resident collectors in extending the state flora 
has greatly increased since 1876. The quality of the specimens 
sent has also improved, as well as the liberality with which they 
are provided for determination or verification. 

It will be seen by the localities in the following list, that the 
different portions of the state are quite fairly represented, except 
the three southern tiers of counties west of the immediate vicinity 
of the Mississippi. This large section when explored, will give a 
long list of additions. All the western border of the state may be 
expected to vield many very interesting species which do not ex- 
tend further east; while no locality in the whole state yet seems to 
be exhausted. 

The names of the present list are for the preceding two years. 
The specimens for them have been furnished by the following per- 
sons, to whom I am wholly indebted for the material for the pres- 
ent report: John Leiberg, Seney, Plymouth Co., M. E. Jones, 
Grinnell, Mrs. M. C. Carter, Hesper, Winneshiek Co., E. W. Hol- 
way, Decorah, Geo. D. Butler, late of Almont, Clinton Co., Fred. 
Reppert, Muscatine, Dr. Geo. E. Ehinger, Keokuk, R. Burgess, 
Ames, Dr. J. J. Davis, formerly of Vinton. A specimen of No.544* 
is in the Harvard Herbarium at Cambridge, communicated by Dr. 
Vasey. 

51* Nasturtium officinale, R. Br. Decorah. 

65° Arabis perfoliata, Lam. Vinton. 

842 Viola lanceolata, 1.. Muscatine. 

90° Viola pedata, L., var. bicolor, Pursh. Muscatine. 

124* Talinum teretifolium, Pursh. Lyons Co. 

237 Geum macrophyllum, Willd. Clinton Co. 

244> Potentilla tridentata, Ait. Hesper. 

247° Rubus triflorus, Rich. Hesper. 

2998 Archemora rigida, DC., var. ambigua, T. & G. Kellogg 
and Vinton. 

302° Thaspium aureum, Nutt., var. apterum, Gr. Grinnell. 

306" Berula angustifolia, Koch. Sioux Co. 

338 Galium circeezans, Michx. Keokuk. 

404° Silphium trifoliatum, L. Clinton Co. 
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Artemisia serrata, Nutt. Mason City and Grinnell. 
Senecio lugens, Rich., var. Hookeri, Eaton. Plymouth Co. 
Mulgedium pulchellum, Nutt. Ames and Grinnell. 
Plantago Rugelii, Dec. Ames and Grinnell. 

Anagallis arvensis, L. Keokuk. 

Utricularia biflora, Lam. Muscatine. 

Gerardia tenuifolia, Vahl., var. macrophylla, Benth. Coun- 


cil Bluffs. 


045% 
O96" 
619» 
620% 
6288 
650" 
662 


Gerardia flava, L. Clinton Co. 

Lamium amplexicaule, L. Keokuk. 

Cuscuta inflera, Engelm. Grinnell. 

Cuscuta Gronovii, Willd., var. datiflora, Engelm. Hesper. 
Datura Tatula, L. Muscatine, Grinnell and Cedar Rapids. 
Acerates lanuginosa, Dec. Plymouth Co. 

Chenopodium urbicum, L. Keokuk, Des Moines, Nevada, 


and Grinnell. 


676" 
673 


Polygonum hydropiperoides, Mx. Grinnell, Plymouth Co. 
Polygonum Muhlenbergii, Watson. Plymouth County and 


Muscatine. 


192% 
792° 
(968 
817" 
826% 
8298 
8304 
8414 
843° 
850” 


Habenaria hyperborea, R. Br. Hesper. 

Habenaria Hookeri, Torr. Hesper. 

Microstylis ophioglossoides, Nutt. Decorah and Hesper. 
Veratrum Woodii, Robbins. Burlington. 

Evrythronium Americanum, Smith. Hesper. 

Allium cernuum, Roth. Plymouth Co. and Decorah. 
Juncus Vaseyi, Engelm. Clinton Co. 

Commelyna Virginica, L. Muscatine. 

Cyperus acuminatus, Torr. Plymouth Co. 

Eleocharis obtusa, Schultes. Keokuk, Kellogg, Clinton Co. 


and Plymouth Co. 


858" 
861* 
885° 
8925 
893? 
893° 
903? 
924 
925% 
927% 


Fimbristylis capillaris, Gr. Keokuk. 

Carex teretiuscula, Good. Grinnell. 

Carex granularis, Muhl. Clinton Co: 

Carex Richardsonii, R. Br. Grinnell and Plymouth Co. 
Carex trichocarpa, Mx. Grinnell. 

Carex riparia, Curtis. Grinnell. 

Vilfa aspera, Beauv. Ames, Plymouth Co. 

Aristida purpurea, Nutt. Plymouth Co. 

Bouteloua oligostachya, Torr. Plymouth Co. 

Eleusine Indica, Gert. Keokuk. 
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The following descriptions are of plants in this list not described 
in Gray’s Manual, 5th edition. 


ARTEMISIA SERRATA, Vutt.—Stem tall and herbaceous; leaves lanceolate, 
acuminate at either extremity, margin serrate, upper side smooth, under to- 
mentose and white; flowers paniculate, partly glomerate, erect; calyx small 
cylindric-ovate, and nearly smooth.—Near the Prairie du Chien, on the 
banks of the Mississippi, also on the banks of the Missouri, in open alluvial 
soils. Stem 5-6 feet high. Nuttall’s Genera, II, 142. 


SENECIO LUGENS, Réchards.—Perennial, white-tomentose, deciduously lan- 
ate or nearly smooth; stem 14-2 feet high, often several from one root; leaves 
obscurely veined, 2-8 inches long, 14-2 inches wide, the radical obtuse, nar- 
rowed into a petiole, cauline sessile and partly clasping; heads variable in 
size, usually rather large; involucre with a few bractlets at the base; scales 
linear-lanceolate, acute, with blackish-purple tips; rays 10-12, oblong-linear, 
twice as long as the involucre; achenia glabrous. 

Var. Hookert, Haton.—Deciduously tomentose or smooth; stem simple; 
leaves entire or glandular-toothed, the radical oblong-spatulate, cauline lan- 
ceolate, acute, clasping; corymb dense; scales of the involucre conspicu- 
ously sphacelate. Flor. Col., Port. & Coul. 


PLaNTAGO RuGELU, Decatsne—Leaves paler than in P. major, commonly 
thinner; spikes long and thin, attenuate at the apex; sepals oblong, all as 
well as the similar bracts acutely carinate; capsules erect in the spike, cyl- 
indraceous-oblong (somewhat over 2 lines long, one-sixteenth inch in diame- 
ter), about twice the length of tha calyx, circumscissile much below the mid- 
dle; ovules 6-10; seeds 4-9, oval-oblong (about a line long), opaque and dull 
brown, not reticulated.—P. Awmtschatica, Hook. Gray’s Manual, ed. 5, not of 
Cham. Canada to Illinois and south to Georgia and Texas; probably truly 
indigenous, as no trace of it is found in the Old World. Gray's Synop. FI. 
N. Amer. 


GERARDIA TENUIFOLIA, Vail., var. MACROPHYLLA, Benth.—Stouter; leaves 
larger, 14g-2 inches long and almost 2 lines wide, scabrous; pedicels as- 
cending; calyx-teeth usually larger; corolla little over 144 inch long. West- 
ern Lowa to Colorado and W. Louisiana. Gray’s Synop. Fl. N. Am. 


Cuscuta Gronovu, Willd., var. LATIFLORA, Hngelm—A. form with flowers 
of more delicate texture, and shorter tube and longer lobes to the corolla.— 
C. Saururi, Engelm. in Am. Jour. Sci., vol. 43, with 5 figures. Common 
northward. Gray's Syn. Fl. N. Am. 


PoLyGonuM MUHLENBERGII, Watson.—Perennial, in muddy or dry places, 
often 2-3 feet high, scabrous with short appressed or glandular hairs, espec- 
ially upon the leaves and upper stems; leaves thin, rather broadly lanceo- 
late, long-acuminate, usually rounded or cordate at base, 4-7 inches long, on 
short stout petioles (44-1 inch long) from near the base of the naked sheath : 
flowers and fruit nearly asin P. amphibium, but spikes more elongated (1-3 
inches long), often in pairs-—New England to Texas and westward to 
Washington Territory and N. California. P. amphibium, var. Muhienbergii, 
Meisn. in DC. Prodr., and including most of the var. terrestre of American 
botanists. Proc. Amer. Acad., XIV, 1879. 

ARISTIDA PURPUREA, Nuti.—Perennial; culms 6-15 inches high, simple, 
erect, slender, mostly glabrous; sheaths narrow, scabrous, exceeding the in- 
ternodes, pilose at the throat; leaves very narrow, convolute, 15-10 inches 
long; panicle slender, erect or flaccid, 3-6 inches long, loosely few-flowered ; 
glumes purplish, the upper one 6-9 lines long, about twice exceeding the 
lower, and longer than the flower, bifid and shortly awned; flower densely 
short-pilose at the base, scabrous above, 6 lines long, the awns equal or near- 
ly so, separate to the base, not jointed, 1-2 lines long, scabrous. — From 
Western Texas and New Mexico to Arkansas and Colorado. Watson in 
King’s Rep. 
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CORRECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


Berula angustifolia (No. 306*) is described in Gray’s Manual 
under the synonym of Siam angustifolium. See Watson's Bib. 
Index N. Am. Bot. . 

For 422* and 427° of the “Contributions to the Flora of Lowa” 
for 1877 read 522 and 5278. 

Gerardia setacea of “Flora of Iowa” (No.545), and of Gray’s 
Manual (not of Walt.) is G. Skinneriana, Wood. The true G@. seta- 
cea of Walter is a Southern species. See Syn. Fl. N. Am., ITZ, 
294. 

Stachys palustris, L., var. cordata, Gr. (No. 596) should be 
changed to S. palustris, L., as the plant (common throughout the 
state) is the typical form, and not the variety. The var. cordata, is 
not likely to be found in Towa: its range is much further south. 
See Syn. Fl. N. Am. 

Lithospermum longiflorum, Spreng. (No. 605) is to be expunged 
from the “Flora of Iowa”. The plant to which this name has been 
applied is only an early flowering state of LZ. angustifolium, Michx. 
The discovery of the identity of the two cen was first made by 
M. S. Bebb of Illinois in 1873. See Amer. Na VIZ, 691. For 
the revised description of the Species see as s “Sdn Fil. N.Am. 
TAO: 

Physalis Virginica (No. aoe should be written P. Virginiana, 
Mall (See Syn. 0. IN. An. P2385. 

Some specimens remain over that have not been satisfactorily de- 
termined, for the most part because not complete enough. Among 
them are several interesting forms belonging to the genus Astrag- 
alus. It would be advantageous to have these reports made annual- 
ly, and the only obstacle is the lack of material. Any information 
relating to the flora of Iowa will be gladly received; and every 
possible assistance will be rendered Bay person who desires to 
help in this work. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., December, 1880. 
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APRIL 29TH, 1881.— REGuLaR MEETING. 


The President, Mr. J. D. Putnam, in the chair. Fourteen persons 
present. 

Messrs. W. 8S. Smith and L. R. Witherell were elected regular 
members. Mr. S. V. Proudfit, Glenwood, Iowa, was elected a cor- 
responding member. 


May 277TH, 1881. — Recuiar MEETING. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt in the chair. Four members present. 

Rey. J. Gass reported explorations of several mounds in Rock Is. 
land County, Illinois, obtaining two stone pipes, and stated that he 
would make a full report when he had made some further explor- 
ations. 

The following paper was presented: 


Exploration of Nine Mounds in Rock Island 
County, ll., May 19th to 23d, 1881. 


BY C. T. LINDLEY AND C. L. PRATT. 


Under the instructions of the Academy, Messrs. C. T. Lindley, H. 
M. White, D. T. McDonough, W. H. Davisson, and C. L. Pratt went 
down the river, on the 19th inst, toa point in Illinois nearly opposite 
Fairport, for the purpose of investigating a few of the very numerous 
mounds in that district. We camped on the river bank, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mounds, and near the farm of Mr, Eli Martin. 

The mounds are in several groups on the bluffs, which run along 
half a mile from the river, and these groups are pretty widely scat- 
tered. We first began the work upon a group containing five 
mounds, and lying on the bluff but a short distance east of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s house. Here we opened three mounds; but, although the search 
made was systematic and complete, our labors were rewarded only 
by the finding of a few bones in one of them. This one was con- 
structed, seemingly, on a plan different from that employed in the 
others, being of soft, black dirt; while the others were of clay, and 
so hard as to require the constant use of a pick-axe. 

Concluding that further search in this quarter would be fruitless, 
we adjourned to another group farther down the river, some two 
miles west from Mr. Martin’s house, and comprising nine mounds. 

Of these we chose such as appeared most likely to repay our efforts; 
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but, although we dug down into them to the depth of fourteen feet 
in one instance, and very deep in all cases; and although we worked 
in six different mounds, no encouraging indications were met with. 

The ground was exceedingly hard, and composed of clay, which, 
though somewhat mixed, did not present any other evidence of ever 
having been disturbed, or of having been used as a burial place by 
the mound-builders. In one of them we found the bones of an In- 
dian, buried near the surface; but beyond this, no bone or anything 
else but clay and roots was found, and we gave up the search. 


June 247uH, 1881. — Recutar MEETING. 


The President, Mr. J. D. Putnam, in the chair. Eleven members 
present. 

Mr. W. J. McGee, Farley, Iowa; Prof. J. K. Macomber, Ames, 
Towa; Prof. J. Henry Comstock, Washington, D. C.; and Mr. Tyler 
McWhorter, Aledo, Ill., were elected corresponding members. 


SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1881.— ReGuLaR MEETING. 


Prof. W. H. Barris in the chair. Five members present. 
The following papers were presented: 


Oxytheca.—Two New Species from Southern 
California. 


BY CC. Cy sPARRY:- 


OxyTHEcA, a genus established by Nuttall, over forty years ago, 
on a plant then considered peculiar to the interior arid districts of 
North America, but which somewhat later, under different names, 
was also strangely met with in remote districts in the South Ameri- 
can Andes, rested for a long time upon this single species ( O. den- 
droidea, Nutt.). 

In the more recent revision of the /’riogonew by Torrey and Gray 
| Proceedings Amer. Acad. Vol. VIII, p. 190], the genus was con- 
firmed by two additional species from the same interior districts. 

Subsequently, in Vol. Il, Botany of California, Mr. Sereno Wat- 
son completes the latest view of the genus by two other additions, 
making, in all, five species. 


AEH 
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All of these, at different times, either as living plants or dried 
specimens, had come under the notice of the writer. It was therefore 
a matter of most agreeable surprise to receive from the enterprising 
botanical collectors, Parish Brothers, of San Bernardino, as some of 
the fruits of their labors during the present season (1881), two more 
remarkable new ones, thus enlarging the genus to seven species. 

One of these, as will be seen from the following description, pre- 
sents peculiarities that require an enlargement of the generic char- 
acter, which is herewith presented, together with a complete list, 
and descriptions of the new species. 

OxytTHeca, Nutt.; Watson, Botany of California, Vol. I, pp. 
31-32. (The character extended in the /ta/icised parts.) 

Involucres few-to many-flowered, more or less pedicellate or ses- 
sile, campanulate or turbinate, herbaceous and not reticulated, most- 
ly 3-d-cleft, the erect or spreading lobes generally terminated by 
straight, slender awns, or obconic-truncate and conspicuously ridged 
with numerous longitudinal radiating nerves, which are prolonged 
beyond the obconic tube into a fringe of somewhat unequal acicu- 
lar awns. Flowers (6-parted ), bracteoles, etc., as in Eriogonum. 
Akenes ovate-lenticular (where known); the elongated radicle ac- 
cumbent upon the rounded cotyledons. 

With the following species:— 

1. Oxythecu inermis. Watson, Bot. Cal. Vol. II, p. 32, recently 
rediscovered by Mr. W. G. Wright, on San Bernardino Mountain. 

2. O. dendroidea, Nutt.; Watson, 1. c. 

3. O. Watsoni, Torr. & Gray; Watson, lL. c. 

4. O. trilobata, Gray; Watson, |. c. 

d. O. caryophylloides, n. sp. 

Plant low (4 to 8 inches), with short simple primary stem, or 
branching from -the base, upper stems prolonged into numerous 
slender, intricate branches, smooth or glandular-pubescent, with 
irregular patches of dark-colored glands on the upper stem and in- 
volucres ; leaves radical, obovate, spatulate, occasionally emargin- 
ate, tapering into a petiole expanding at its clasping base ; cauline 
bracts ternate with oblong divisions, nearly equal, one-half line long 
shortly acuminate ; involucres (except in the lower axils) sessile, 
five-parted to near the base, divisions nearly equal, one and one-half 
lines long, narrowly ovate with strong mid-nerve prolonged into an 
awn about one-third. its length ; flowers two to three in each inyolu- 
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ere, shortly pedicelled and with very minute bractlets ; perianth 
short, greenish , obscurely lobed, closely embracing the matured 
akenes ; akenes broadly triangular, smooth, with rounded edges; 
embryo with curved radicle and orbicular accumbent cotyledons. 

Habitat: San Bernardino Mountains, August, 1881, Parish 
Brothers, No. 1097, associated with the more conspicuous prostrate 
forms of OQ. trilobata, but readily distinguished by its smaller, more 
branching habit and sessile involucres, resembling in appearance 
some of the inconspicuous-flowered Caryophylleew, whence the spe- 
cific name. 

6. Oxytheca Parishii, n. sp. 

Plant slender, sparingly and dichotomously branched, 6 to 18 
inches high; radical leaves three-fourths to one inch long, obovate- 
oblong, minutely ciliate-denticulate, somewhat enlarged and sub- 
cordate at base, with a short thickened clasping petiole and distinct 
mid-rib; cauline bracts small, trifid, shortly acuminate, unilateral, 
with a connate sheath round the stem; stipitate glands conspicuous 
on the stems above the internodes; involucres on slender axillary and 
terminal pedicels (three-fourths to two inches long,), expanding into 
a short obscure tube conspicuously marked by longitudinal nerves, 
which are prolonged beyond the irregular margin into ‘a diverg- 
ing crown of slender acicular awns (18 to 28), somewhat unequal, 
about two lines in length, nearly twice the length of the involu- 
cral tube; flowers 5 to 14, pedicellate, unequally developed, the more 
mature reaching nearly to the summit of the involucral awns, the 
smaller usually staminate and abortive, with bracteoles of two 
kinds, one linear-spatulate, pubescent and ciliate, the other linear, 
about as long as the pedicels ; perianth 6-cleft nearly to the base, 
divisions ovate, pubescent on the outside, smooth within; stamens 
9, inserted at the base; akene lenticular, obtusely pointed, the 
small green embryo with long curved radicle and accumbent cotyl- 
edons. 

Habitat: Ridge of San Bernardino Mountains, August, 1881, 
Parish Brothers, No. 993. The dried leaves when immersed in 
water exude a thick gelatinous mass many times their own bulk. 

Dedicated to the discoverer and collector, Mr. Wm. F. Parish, 
of San Bernardino. 


nv 


i. O. perfoliata, Torr, and Gr.; Watson, l. c. 
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MAMMOTH BONES DISCOVERED IN WASHINGTON CO., IOWA. hed 


Bones of the Mammoth in Washington Co., Lowa. 
BY J. GASS AND W. H. PRATTYI. 


Having observed some newspaper notices of large bones and teeth 
found in Washington County, lowa, by Mr. Jerry Hoppin, we went 
down there on the eighteenth of July last to see what discoveries had 
been made. 

We found Mr. Hoppin’s farm on Section 14, Township 22, Range 
3, and made a careful examination of the objects and the locality 
where they were discovered. 

The remains consisted of the following teeth and bones of /’lephas 
primigenius, — viz: 

The two upper molars—beautiful specimens, very well preserved 
and nearly black. The grinding surface on each is eleven by four 
and three-fourths inches; and the greatest depth of the tooth, nine 
and one-half inches. To each of these teeth is still attached a por- 
tion of the jaw-bone, showing also a part of the socket of the tusk. 

A fragment of a tusk, thirty inches in length and twenty-one inch- 
es in circumference. It is very much decomposed and falls to pieces 
rapidly. A considerable quantity of finely broken fragments was al- 
so found. 

The atlas, absolutely perfect. The extreme width of this bone is 
seventeen and one half inches; its antero-posterior diameter, nine 
inches; articulating surface, ten by four and one-half inches. 

Three other well-preserved vertebrae; one cervical, one lumbar, 
one uncertain; having an articulating surface of six and one-half 
inches diameter. 

The left scapula, from which a portion is broken off. — Its extreme 
length is thirty-four inches; greatest width of part preserved, twenty 
inches; articulating surface, nine and one-half by six inches. 

One segment of the sternum, very perfect. Its dimensions are, 
length, eleven inches; depth, six and one-half inches; and width, 
four and one-half inches. 

Head of femur, of hemispherical form, seven and one-half inches 
in diameter. 

A portion of humerus thirty-six inches long, both extremities want- 
ing, and the whole much decayed and very fragile. 

One fibula, quite perfect, twenty-seven and one-half inches long. 

Several fragments of ribs, one piece three feet in length, and some 
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of the pieces indicating the full length of a rib to be over five feet. 

In addition there were a good many small, undeterminable frag- 
ments; though it is possible that, upon more extended examination 
of the whole, the true place of some of them might be ascertained. 

These relics were discovered in a small stream running through 
the bottom land on the farm above mentioned. 

The scapula was first found in the bed of the stream by Mr. Hop- 
pin’s boys while bathing. They at first took it for a piece of wood; 
but, upon discovering its'true character, they made a search for more, 
and found several of the other bones within a few feet of the same 
place. Mr. Hoppin then continued the search by digging into the 
adjacent bank, and there found the teeth and several of the other 
bones. 

All the bones were found within an area of fifteen feet each way 
in the black mud, (sedimentary deposit, chiefly of vegetable mold 
with some clay,) and about six feet below the surface of the level 
ground. 

_ Mr. Hoppin contemplated making much more extensive explora- 
tions after the busy season should be past and when the creek would 
be likely to be dry. Whether he has done so, we have not learned, 

We were very anxious to make some arrangements to secure these 
valuable relics for our museum; but it was impossible to do so, as he 
wishes to make all he can out of it, and was greatly in hopes of add- 
ing largely to the collection when he could continue the work. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the kind treatment and 
hospitality shown us by Mr. and Mrs. Hoppin and family, with whom 


we took supper and spent the night. 


OcrosBER 287ru, 1881.— ReGuLaR MEETING. 
Dr. C. H. Preston, Vice President, in the chair. Eight members 


present. 
Messrs. H. Stoltzenau, Muscatine, lowa; Henry Dart, Rock Isl- 
- 
and, Ills.; and Chas. H. Hubbell of Davenport, were elected reg- 


ular members. 


NovEMBER 25TH, 1881.— ReGuLar MEETING. 


Hon. Geo. H. French in the chair. Six members present. 


The following papers were presented. 
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The Chambers Rod and the Phoenix Mill Fire. 


BY W. H. PRATT. 


The Phoenix Mill, corner of Western Avenue and Front Street, 
was destroyed by fire at the time of a violent thunder-storm on the 
night of Sunday, the 26th; and as it was provided with the Cham- 
bers Lightning Rod, it became a matter of especial interest to learn 
whether it was destroyed by lightning. If so, it would be the first 
instance of the kind, so far as we had ever learned. 

Some time since I went to investigate the matter and learned from 
Mr. Pahl, one of the proprietors, that he had supervision of the prem- 
ises at the time; and that the mill had been stopped for several 
weeks, for the purpose of making some additions and alterations, of 
which work he also had charge. He informed me that the rod had 
not been changed nor interfered with in any way, but remained just 
as it was left by the parties who furnished and placed it there. 

It ran around the edge of the rectangular roof, enclosing an area 
of about fifty by thirty feet, and was about eighty feet from the 
ground, and high above all surrounding buildings. 

The mill had been cleaned out so that there was certainly no con- 
siderable accumulation of dust in any part, and they were always es- 
pecially careful that no grease should be dropped or accumulate any- 
where, so that the idea of spontaneous combustion could not be en- 
tertained for a moment. Occurring as it did, in the midst of the 
storm of wind, lightning and heavy thunder, it was very natural to 
conclude that it was probably struck by lightning; but I wished to 
find direct evidence, one way or the other, if possible. 

Examination of the premises could afford no clue, as the whole 
concern, lightning-rod and all, was engulfed in the fiery furnace 
very soon after the fire broke out. 

Mr. Pahl told me that the watchman at Schricker & Mueller’s saw- 
mill close by, had seen the lightning strike the mill. I went and 
questioned the watchman, who seemed a very intelligent man, and he 
informed me that he was standing near the office door—he showed 
me the spot—in full view of the whole upper part of the flour mill 
at a distance from it of about 250 feet, with his face in that direction, 
and watching the play of the lightning in the heavens, when he saw 
a vivid flash across the sky before him, directly to the top of that 
building; and instantly, scarcely, if at all, separable from it in time 
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came the thunder crash. He was, of course, fully aware that the 
mill had been “struck.” Almost immediately there poured forth 
from it a volume of smoke and then of flame, so that it seemed, as he 
expressed it, as if “it must have made a 4ig hole” in the roof or 
walls. 

We must probably be forced to the conclusion that the Chambers 
rod is, like all ightning rods, not infallible; and the rod on the Phae- 
nix Mills must be placed in the category of failures. All experience 
seems to show that no lightning rod affords complete security against 
violent lightning discharges. Their chief usefulness, probably, is as 
equalizers, tending to the restoration of equilibrium of disturbed 
electrical conditions, and thus to prevent, modify or weaken the dis- 
ruptive discharges. In this view there seems to be no good reason 
for assuming that the Chambers rod is useless. How many lght- 
ning discharges have been prevented by lightning rods, or to what 
extent they have been weakened, can of course, in the nature of the 
case, never be known. 

It may be asswmed that, to be at all efficacious even in this way, 
the rod must have a ground connection, but this, as I believe, 7s not 
proven, and some experiments apparently point directly to the oppo- 
site conclusion. 

We very well know that every sharp point or edge of a conductor 
or a body in the condition of electrical tension, affords an opportu- 
nity for the escape of that tension, just as surely as that a hole in a 
hose filled with water at a high pressure allows a portion to escape, 
and thus diminishes the pressure. 

From all experiments and investigations, as well as from theoret- 
ical considerations, it appears that the best security possible would 
be afforded to buildings by having extensive metallic surfaces, with 
many sharp edges, points and corners,— the larger the surface, and | 
the more points and rough edges the better—whether connected 
with the earth by conductors or not; and this latter condition may be 
a matter of minor importance. 

There seems to me to be no reason to fear that the rod increases 
the danger of injury by lightning under any circumstances. If it 
has any effect it must be to diminish the danger in a greater or less 
degree. Otherwise we must also condemn all metallic railing and 
ornaments which are so common on the tops of buildings. 
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An Artesian Well at Moline. 
BY W. H. PRATT. 


The Hon. 8S. W. Wheelock, Mayor of Moline and proprietor of the 
paper mill at that place, finding it desirable to procure purer water 
for the purposes of manufacture of printing paper than the river af- 
fords, and also at less expense for pumping, has recently bored an 
Artesian well close beside his mill and near the river bank. 

The following is a section of the strata passed through, from the 
best data I could obtain: 


SUITEAC ES SOM 5 ss tectajey aces ones. ee etcn& stat csove (ane a ere 7 feet. 
Devonian limestone (i.e cic scala mee nals < 113 feet. 
Niarara timestonets sa. '2 ss na sees eo te 275 feet. 
Maguoketa shales tyes.s7 eters telsee eek ee 220 feet. 
Galena and Trenton limestones ........... 320 feet. 
Sandy shales and streaks of sandstone ...... 141 feet. 
Sewmeters: SANGSLON Garis cc ics 64 ore 2 sein ye okie 65 feet. 
Red marl and limestone. 23:25. -...-2..2: 516 feet. 
Potsdam sandstone (supposed) ............ 121 feet. 
HEAINVES LOMO A divess one Soyer eer ens ata ene 50 feet. 


At the depth of 53 feet they met with a cave in the limestone rock 
of the depth of 28 feet —its other dimensions of course unknown — 
and either empty or occupied by loose clayey material. 

At the depth of 700 feet from the surface a vein of strong sulphur 
water was reached, which furnished a constant overflow in consid- 
erable quantity. 

The whole depth of the well, measuring from the surface, which 
is eleven feet above low water mark of the Mississippi river at Dav- 
enport, is 1628 feet. The bore is six inches in diameter for the first 
80 feet, and from there down five inches. A six inch pipe was driv- 
en down past the cave above mentioned. 

The well is now fitted with a pipe of four inches internal diam- 
eter, and an immense volume of the purest water rushes out with 
great force. It is clear as crystal, has a very slight mineral taste, 
and a temperature of 62, F. 

The gauge indicates a pressure of 35 pounds to the inch, which 
is sufficient to raise the water to the height of 81 feet above the sur- 
face, giving a theoretical velocity of discharge of 72 feet per sec- 
ond. This, estimating a solid stream discharged through a pipe or 
nozzle of three inches diameter, (and the present discharge is prob- 
ably equivalent to that) would give 1500 gallons a minute; but fric- 
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tion and resistance may probably reduce it one half or more. An 
approximation was made by measurement, giving between 500 and 
600 gallons per minute, which would afford every inhabitant of Mo- 
line about four gallons an hour. 

The Government reports give the elevation of low water mark at 
Davenport 553 feet above sea level, Lake Michigan 589 feet, and 
Lake Superior 609 feet. This well, then, will raise the water 26 
feet higher than the surface of Lake Superior. 

This opens to our view great possibilities for the water supply, 
not for Moline only, but for our own city; affording the purest article, 
in unlimited quantity, and without the expense of pumping, for the 
first ninety feet at least. 

It should be mentioned that, in the limestone where the work ter- 
minated and down to the very bottom, there was a strong upward 
flow which brought up all the chips and cuttings made by the drill. 

The chisel pulverizes the stone so completely that no chips are 
brought up of sufficient size to show well the nature and_ structure 
of the rock, and there is some doubt as to whether the true Potsdam 
sandstone has been reached. 


Since the above was written, an analysis of the water has been 
made by Prof. Haines, of Rush Medical College, Chicago, as follows 
—the quantity of each constituent being represented in grains per 
standard gallon of 231 cubic inches: 


@lioridevotsodiumi se eee ne 27.854 
Sulphate lotsoguinits screen nen ear 20.848 
Carbonate ot calcrumal serene nee anes 8.769 
Carbonate ofimarnesium 9° 2.5). a5. 2 5.849 
Carbonatecomiron. S41 yes, ste eee 0.221 
SU ae eis ee bg et Se ia Maree meee 0.355 
(irr Mave eM s 6 5-9 Sao oa So Ao traces. 

Total grains per gallon......... 63.892 


“The hardness of the water, on Clark’s soap scale, is 11 44 degrees;—the 
hardness of Lake Michigan water as furnished at Chicago, is 5 4g degrees. 

The water may be looked upon as fairly good for most purposes, despite 
the large amount of solids it contains, the greater part being readily soluble 
and harmless salts of sodium. For drinking purposes, its freedom from or- 
ganic contamination especially commends it, although, if taken in consider- 
able amount, it might occasion laxative effects from the considerable pro- 
portion of salines present. For washing purposes it cannot be well adapted 
on account of its hardness, but it can be satisfactorily employed for most 
culinary uses, although a soft water, even here, is often advantageous.” 


RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS. 
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Ancient Fortification in Louisa Co. Lowa. 


BY REV. J. GASS. 


| This paper was presented at the December meeting, 1880.—see page 147. | 


In Grandview Township, Louisa County, Lowa, on Mr. Henry 


Gast’s land, S. E. + Section 14, on the bluff, which faces eastward 


and overlooks the Mississippi valley, a quarter of a mile back from the 


edge of the bluff, are the remains of two earth-walls extending across 


from one ravine to another, a distance of something over twenty rods. 
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The walls run in an east and west direction: the south one is 24 
rods in length, the north one 21 rods. They are parallel, and enclose 


between them an area of two acres. 


The south wall is now six feet 
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high, and close to it on the north side, is a ditch five feet in depth 
and twenty feet wide. (See diagram.) 

The northerly wall is five feet high, and immediately north of it is 
also a ditch, five feet wide and twelve feet across. Both walls and 
ditches are of course very much worn down by the action of the ele- 
ments during the lapse of many years. 

The two ravines on the east and west sides of this spot are conver- 
gent and both unite with a still larger one which runs eastward near- 
ly parallel with the walls above described, at a distance of 35 rods 
from the southerly wall. 

The ravines are 100 feet or more in depth and very steep. These 
ravines and the south wall thus enclose a sub-rectangular area of 
about five acres. 

On the steep slope of the ravine on the west and near the top, 
three rods south of the south wall, is a circular excavation, nerly 100 
feet in diameter, and now fifteen to twenty feet deep, made partly by 
excavating and partly by building up a wall around the west or down- 
hillside. At the lower side is an opening or passage-way through this 
wall, which was formerly very narrow, but now somewhat worn away. 

This passage way may bo of later date, but no one knows, and it is 
impossible now to ascertain the fact. Directly west of this, at the 
bottom of the ravine, are two flowing springs, (00) some three 
or four rods apart. The water of the northerly one is very cold and 
pure; the southerly one is a sulphur spring. 

Over this whole area are scattered the stumps of large trees, sev- 
eral of which are directly upon the walls and in the ditches; showing 
that many centuries have elapsed since the construction of the work, 
and probably since its final abandonment. 

As a work of defence, it is pretty well adapted for resisting assault, 
the hills on three sides being very steep, and the two earth-walls— 
which probably were formerly much higher than now—each having, 
outside of it, a once very deep ditch. The spring water close at 
hand would also be an indispensable requisite to sustaining a siege. 
It would seem, however, to afford not much protection, except by its 
distance, against missiles from the bluffs on three sides. 

It has been conjectured — but never determined by exploration — 
that, possibly, the circular depression may be the remains of a well 
or passage-way down to the level of the springs, to reach the wa- 
ter without exposure to the attacks of an enemy. 
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DrEcEMBER 13rn, 1881—1 P. mM. 


A SpreciaL Mreerine of the Academy was held, immediately pre- 
ceding the funeral of its late President, Joseph Duncan Putnam, 
whose untimely decease took place on the 10th inst. 

In the absence of the Vice-President, who, together with many 
of the active members of the Academy, was in attendance at the 
funeral rites then being held at Woodlawn, the home of the deceased, 
Dr. M. B. Cochran called the meeting to order, and, with a few brief 
and appropriate remarks, called Hon. Roderick Rose to the chair. 

Mr. Rose alluded, in a short, impressive speech, to the great loss 
sustained by the community, and especially by the Academy, in this 
sad event. 

The following members were appointed as a committee on reso- 
lutions to be presented at a meeting to be held on Friday evening, 
the 16th inst, to which time this meeting was adjourned: Prof. W. 
H, Barris, Dr. R. J. Farquharson, W. H. Pratt, Wm. Riepe, Dr. 
C. H. Preston and E. P. Lynch. 

The members then attended the funeral at the Presbyterian church 
ina body, wearing crape. 


DEcEMBER 16TH, 1881.—ADJOURNED MEETING. 


Dr. Preston in the chair. Dr. C. H. Preston, E. P. Lynch, and 
H. C. Fulton were appointed a Committee of Arrangements for a 
Memorial Meeting to be held on the evening of Friday, January 3d, 
1882, and the presentation of resolutions and other exercises were 
deferred to that time. 

Dr. R. J. Farquharson, a former intimate and valued friend of 
the deceased, having come from Des Moines to attend the funeral 
services, was present at this meeting, and in a few heartfelt words, 
paid a touching tribute to the memory of his young friend. 

Remarks were also made by others present, expressive of the sor- 
row and sense of loss felt by the Association. 
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DrEcEMBER 50TH, 1881.— ReauLaR MEETING. 


Dr. C. H. Preston, Vice-President, in the chair. Ten members 
present. ; 

Mr. Channing Hall was elected a regular member, and, in accord- 
ance with the action of the trustees at their last meeting, enrolled on 
the list of life members. 

Mr. Pratt presented some notes regarding an artesian well recent- 
ly commenced at the glucose factory in this city. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Prof. W. H. Barris, 
Mr. ©. E. Harrison and Mr. Wm. Riepe, to present nominations 
for the several offices to be filled at the annual election, occurring 
on January 4th, 1882. 


The following paper was presented: 


Mound Explorations in 1881. 


BY REV. J. GASS. 


MOUNDS IN ROCK ISLAND COUNTY, ILLINOIS, 


In section 11, Buffalo Prairie Township, Rock Island County, IIL, 
on a prominent point on the bluffs of the Mississippi valley, looking 
southward, is situated a large circular mound composed almost en- 
tirelyof sand, and from which the surrounding population have for 
many years taken sand for building purposes. In the removal of the 
sand, human skeletons and other relics have occasionally been met 
with. Some of the relics thus found, including two curved-base, 
carved stone pipes, have been obtained for the Academy, and are 
now in our museum. 

In May of this year I explored this sand-hill, and became convine- 
ed that it was indeed the work of the mound-builders. 

The center of the mound had been entirely dug away, and it was 
probably about in the middle that the skeletons and relics were 
found, twelve feet below the surface. In my own search there I 
found nothing except a good many human bones and one flint knife. 
This mound has also been used by the Indians of the last centuries 
as a burial-ground, as is shown by the many bones near the surface. 

In the same section, about a quarter of a mile east of the mound 
above described, I found a group of eleven mounds disposed in a 
nearly straight line east and west. ‘They are situated on a ridge of 
land between the edge of the bluff and a ravine, and sloping toward 
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the east. The first or most westerly mound, on the highest ground, 
was circular and six feet high. An excavation was made from the 
top, about six feet by eight. Two feet below the surface were 
found two Indian skeletons, very poorly preserved. Four and a half 
feet down we came to a bed of human bones, occupying a space of 
some four feet in width and three in depth, so much decayed and in 
such confusion that it was impossible to determine the original posi- 
tion of the skeletons. 

Near the skull of the lowest skeleton, on the northern edge of this 
bed of bones, was found a pipe, and two feet west of the pipe, a dis- 
coidal stone and some fragments of pottery and flints. East of this 
layer of bones, entirely separate, were two other skeletons, perhaps 
buried later. 

The sixth mound, counting from the west end, was next exam- 
ined. It was conical in form and five feet high, and on it stands an 
oak tree, two and a half feet in diameter. We made an excavation 
three feet in diameter; and at two and one-half feet from the surface, 
found a discoidal stone, a piece of red ochre, and a piece of galena, 
laid down in the form of a triangle.. Another opening was made in 
this mound to the depth of five feet, where was found one skeleton. 

In July we again visited this group. In the second mound, next 
to No. 1, and of the same size and form, an opening, six by twelve 
feet, was made; and six aud one-half feet from the surface were 
found five skeletons lying east and west and close together, side by 
side. The one on the south side was farthest eastward; the next one 
about a head-length farther westward; and the third one as much far- 
ther still; and so on through the whole number. 

Near the arm of the one on the north side was a carved stone 
pipe, and three feet from the skull another pipe. Two feet farther 
west were found fragments of two different earthen pots, two dis- 
coidal stones, and some pieces of flint. 

The next mound opened was the third in the row, and consider- 
ably smaller than Nos. 1 and 2. The whole surface to the depth of 
two feet, was a red-burned earth mixed with ashes and coals. Four 
feet down were found a piece of galena,a few human leg bones, some 
bits of pottery, a marine shell and some other shells, and three cir- 
cular pieces of human skull—‘rondelles”—about one inch in diam- 
eter. 

The fourth mound is a little larger than No. 3... Making an ex- 
cavation of four by six feet, and four and one-half deep, we found 
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two skeletons lying close together, the head of one being to the east- 
ward and that of the other to the westward. Near the hand and arm 
bones of the northerly skeleton was a pipe, and one and one-half 
feet east of both a discoidal stone and a few pieces of flint and pot- 
tery. Of the latter the fragments are certainly pieces of the same 
pot of which pieces were also found in mound No. 2. 

Mound No. 10 of this row is about five feet high. Four and one- 
half feet down we found three skeletons with the heads to the west, 
and beneath these were scattered a number of the larger bones of the 
human body. No other relics were found. 

The eleventh mound is smallest of all, about two and one-half feet 
high. Three feet down was one skeleton. No other relies. 

The skulls in these mounds were found with the face upward in 
some instances, and in other cases downward. The bones in gen- 
eral were tolerably well preserved. The earth of which the mounds 
were formed was taken from the immediate vicinity. The skeletons 
were usually rather toward the easterly side of the mound. 

About half a mile west of the above is another group of nine 
mounds, from three to seven feet in height. The fourth mound, 
numbering from the west, was opened by an excavation six feet 
square and five feet deep. A great many human bones were found 
in much disorder, and must have been the remains of many skele- 
tons. No other relics. 

In the ninth of this group, which was four feet high, I found, four 
feet deep, the remains of two skeletons with heads westward. The 
earth was mixed with ashes and coals. No other relics found. 

Mound No. 6 was of the same size as No. 9; and four feet deep 
were found a few human arm and leg bones, and nothing more. 

Mound No. 3 was about three feet high; and from the surface 
down to the undisturbed earth at the bottom was nothing to be 
found but a mixture of burned clay, ashes and coals. 

Mound No. 1, a short distance eastward from the rest of this group, 
was the smallest of them all, composed of sand and ashes, mixed 
with a great many pieces of broken pottery. A number of little 
burned limestones were lying three feet down, on the undisturbed 
earth below the ashes. This mound was certainly a fire-place. 

Mound No. 5, on a prominent point commanding a grand view of 
the valley, is the largest of the group. Here we made an excava- 
tion of eight by ten feet, down to the natural soil, where we found, 
about in the center, a grave, five and one-half by three feet, and one 
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and one-half feet deep, filled with red ochre mixed with pieces of 


white clay, instead of skeletons. | About half a bushel of the paint 
was in this grave. No other relics and no bones were discovered. 


[ In the latter part of July last, a party from the Academy, con- 
sisting of Messrs. W. P. Hall, C. E. Harrison, George R. Putnam, 
W. H. Pratt and John Graham, visited the same locality and made 
some additional explorations, but found very few relics. 

They opened the fifth, eighth, and ninth mounds of the group of 
eleven above described, and a few others in that vicinity. 

In the fifth was found some broken pottery, of a light color, and 
very plain. 

In the ninth was a pretty well preserved skull, and a quantity of 
other bones, among which was a lower jaw from which all the teeth 
had been long lost during life, and the jaw was reduced to remarka- 
bly small dimensions in depth and thickness. Some fragments of 
horn, and a piece of galena were also found here. 

In the eighth nothing was found, and the other mounds opened at 
the same time also failed to afford anything of value or interest, be- 
yond a few fragments of human bones. | 


Mounds in Louisa Co,, lowa. 


In June last I explored a number of mounds in Grandview Town- 
ship, in the same region where, a year ago, my labors had been quite 
successful; but this time without results. 

In Section 11, on Mr. Wagner’s farm, is a group of thirty-six 
mounds. A number of these have been examined heretofore. I op- 
ened seven of the largest; two of them were six feet high, the other 
five only about three feet. In the first one I found, six feet below 
the surface, a bed of ashes containing a few fragments of pottery 
and two implements of trap rock. 

The other large mound, the largest of the group, had been for- 
merly hastily explored. I enlarged the excavation at the top of the 
mound and worked down to the natural earth without finding any- 
thing; but, widening the opening on all sides, I found on the east 
side, six feet down, a large limestone with a few pieces of pottery 
lying on the top of it, together with an arrow-head and a clay figure 
of the human head, about an inch in diameter and burned. This is 
in our Museum. 

Opposite this, in the west side, I found another limestone of about 
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the same size, with a small stone axe and a discoidal stone lying on 
it. No other relics were discovered. 

In the other five, smaller mounds, which we opened, I found not 
even a trace of human bones; nor had other parties who examined 
them before, found any so far as | could learn. 

In general, I believe, these mounds were not used -for burial pur- 
poses; and, judging from the few relics found here, possibly these 
mounds may be the work of a different tribe of mound-builders. 

In Section 13, two other mounds, four feet high, were explored. 
In the first was a bed of ashes containing pieces of pottery and flint. 
The second contained fragments of pottery similar in color and ma- 
terial to that from the lower Mississippi Valley. No bones were 
found. : 

In Section 24, on Mr. Godfrey’s farm, we also explored two mounds, 
each about four feet high. Four feet from the top of the first was a 
skeleton, lying in the usual horizontal position, with the head west- 
ward; also a small flint knife. In the second, about twenty-four pa- 
ces southward, was made an excavation of four by five feet. Two 
feet from the surface was a bed of ashes one foot thick; and above 
this the clay was burned. In this bed of ashes were imbedded sey- 
eral small white stones representing a rude and incomplete form of 
a mound-builder’s pipe, intended for some animal form; but they 
slacked up so on exposure to the atmosphere, after being washed, that 
it was impossible to preserve them. They were probably of lime- 
stone and burned. No other relics were found. 

Here I learned that a Mr. Potter, who resides five miles from 
Toolesboro, was in possession of a stone tablet, taken from a mound; 
and, hiring a horse and buggy, I visited him, and he showed me the 
stone and told me that he found it in a mound at Toolesboro, thir- 
teen feet below the surface, resting on a small pile of human bones. 

It is a slab of white sandstone, two feet long, three feet wide, and 
three inches thick, rounded at the corners. On one side I found a 
few signs or pictures which certainly are very old, and perhaps made 
by the mound-builders themselves; but these original signs, perhaps, 
did not satisfy the discoverers, so they added some English letters, 
completely destroying the value of this specimen. The gentleman 
kindly offered me the stone for our Museum, but I did not wish to 
accept a relic which had been thus tampered with. 

On this oceasion I had the pleasure of inspecting some very im- 
portant relics in possession of the people there, which, however, it 
was impossible to obtain for the Academy. 
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Mounds near Muscatine. 


On the bluffs on the west side of the Mississippi Valley below 
Muscatine, are many groups of ancient mounds. On Mr. Schmale’s 
farm, are five mounds from five to eight feet in height and sixty-five 
feet, more or less, in diameter. 

In the first mound, at the west side of the group, which was five 
feet high, an opening five by six feet was made from the top and five 
feet deep. Here I found the remains of two skeletons, the head of 
one being eastward, and the other westward. The bones were much 
decayed, and crumbled on being removed. Here and there in the 
soil were some pieces of charcoal and pottery, but no other relics. 

In the next mound, No. 2, only one skeleton was found, and no 
other relies. 

The third mound is eight feet high. Making an opening of eight 
by twelve feet, I found at the depth of seven feet a pit, two by three 
feet and one foot deep, contaming a number of human leg and arm 
bones and pieces of skulls, but nothing more. 


Mound No. 4 is six feet high. Six feet down I found three skele- 
tons covered over with pieces of wood. At the sides I found pieces 
of pottery and marine shells; but the whole were so decayed and frag- 
ile that nothing could be secured for the Museum. 

The fifth mound was the smallest, and nothing was found in it ex- 
cept a few bones. 

These five were all composed of a very hard clay, making the work 
of exploration very laborious. 

One mile west of the last mentioned group, on Mr. Hershey’s farm 
is a group of forty-six mounds, arranged in four concentric semi-cir- 
cles. These are all of a conical form, except two of the largest, of 
which one is oval, and the other long and narrow. The heights of all 
vary between two and six feet. I explored twelve of these mounds, 
and learned that some are burial mounds and the rest are not. The 
bones contained in the former are much decayed, and in the most of 
them the remains of only one skeleton, and in no case more than two. 

Ashes and charcoal wére found in every mound, but no relics of 
importance, except a few arrow heads and fragments of pottery. 

Down at the river, directly even with this group of mounds, is an 
old camping-place, where, for an extent of fifty yards along the shore 
the high water washes down a great number of pieces of pottery, flint 
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implements, animal bones, and perhaps also human bones, which are 
imbedded two or two and a half feet below the surface, between the 
black soil above and the sand below. These pieces of pottery, and 
also those from the last described mounds, exhibit a greater resem- 
blance to that from the lower Mississippi valley, collected by Capt. 
Hall, than to that which we usually find in the mounds here, and, on 
the whole, I am inclined to the opinion that these mounds are less 
ancient than the most of those in this section of country. A closer 
investigation in the future, may, perhaps, furnish more satisfactory 
evidence in respect to this supposition. ; 

In comparison with the results of last year’s explorations, we have 
been this season much less successful in the collection of relics, part- 
ly on account of our diminished financial resources, and partly and 
chiefly because we had less opportunity for working in the more im- 
portant mounds; perhaps, also, we were less fortunate in our selec- 
tions in the several groups. We hope. however, to continue these 
researches, and, next year, with increased success. 


su Wemoriam., 


Sosrph Duncan Putnnim. 


Hatus 18 Oct, 1855; Obit 10 Pec., 1881. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Third and concluding Part of Volume III of the ProcrEptnas of 
the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, is now given to the public. 
In accordance with previous announcement, “ it is exclusively devoted, as a 
fitting tribute to the memory of the late President of the Association, JosEPH 
Duncan Putnam, to whose earnest zeal and untiring labors all its previous 
publications are mainly due.””. This memorial number embraces the pro- 
ceedings of the Academy upon the decease of Mr. Putnam, and his unpub- 
lished scientific notes on the North American Solpugidea. 

The biographical sketch of Mr. Putnam by his life-long friend, Dr. C. C. 
Parry, was especially prepared by request of the memorial committee ap- 
pointed by the Academy, and was presented at a meeting called for that 
purpose on Friday, September 22d, 1882. 

It should also be stated that Dr. C. H. Preston, Acting President, in his 
address at the annual meeting, January 4th, 1882, made appropriate and 
kindly mention of the life and labors of his predecessor. This paper will 
appear in Volume IV of the Proceedings of the Academy. 

The excellent steel engraving of Mr. Putnam, which appears as the fron- 
tispiece to this part, is the work of the eminent engraver, Mr. G. H. Hall, 
of Brooklyn, New York. 

It is deemed appropriate to include, in this memorial number, resolu- 
tions adopted by other scientific societies upon the occasion of Mr. Putnam’s 
death, letters of condolence received from eminent scientists abroad, and a 
thoughtful and carefully prepared address delivered before the Iowa Acad- 
emy of Sciences, at Iowa City, by Prof. W. J. McGee, of Farley, Iowa. 

The obsequies of Joseph Duncan Putnam, took place December 13th, 
1881, at 2 o’clock p. M., from the First Presbyterian church, Davenport, Iowa. 
The pall bearers were selected from among his working associates in the 
Academy, viz: Dr. R. J. Farquharson, Prof. W. H. Pratt, Prof. William 
Riepe, Dr. Charles H. Preston, Dr. E. H. Hazen, Charles E. Harrison, H. C. 
Fulton, and E. P. Lynch. After private devotional exercises at Woodlawn, 
the family residence, the casket containing the remains of the deceased, 
was borne to the church, which was crowded with sympathizing friends. 
As the cortege approached the church, Trinity chimes pealed forth in 
muffled tones, the dead march from Saul. 
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The Rey. Dr. Barris, who had been intimately associated with Mr. Put- 
nam in scientific work, was expected to be present and make the principal 
address. He was, however, detained at home by illness, and in his absence 
Rey. Dr. Clute, Pastor of the church, made some appropriate impromptu re- 
marks. He gave an interesting account of his interviews and conversations 
with the deceased. He thought him peculiar in many of his characteristics, 
and in determination and acquirements a truly greatman. He likened him to 
an island peak in the midst of the sea, which stands alone amid the waste of 
waters, visible from afar. So,it seemed to him that the deceased stood in 
this community, silently accomplishing his purposes in study, and as he 
worked alone, enjoying his communion with Nature and God, he attracted 
everywhere the notice of men eminent in science. 

Though he had just entered on his twenty-seventh year, when death called 
him, still he had lived a long life in view of his profound studies, his large 
acquirements, and his world-wide reputation. His investigations into the 
science of entomology were so remarkable as to attract the notice and com- 
mendation of eminent scientists in other lands. He was one who made the 
weakness of his physical nature succumb to the powers of mind and a strong 
will. As amother loveth her children—as his own devoted, stricken mother 
loved and watched this, her son—even so he loved his favorite pursuit, and 
bert all his soul to it. He studied in his investigations all the manifesta- 
tions of the wisdom and power of God, and delighted in the evidences, thus 
made known to him. 

The Rev. Dr. Stifler, of the Baptist church, followed in an effective and 
appropriate address. He said he had come to pay his last tribute to a friend. 
The giving up of such a life as that of Duncan Putnam was ‘a loss to our 
community and the world. In the study of insect life were to be found some 
of the sweetest lessons of Divine wisdom. Death did not end all. It might 
carry away all of this life, but fame, influence and fruit of labor survived. 
Duncan Putnam was dead, but many a student would find the light of that 
life shed upon him. 

The choir composed of Miss Alice Hartzell and M. C. Smith, with Mrs. 
Robert Smith presiding at the organ, sang very effectively, “Asleep in 
Jesus.”” The casket was then borne to the hearse, followed by sorrowing 
friends, and asthe long’ procession moved off for the last resting place of 
the deceased, at Oakdale, Trinity chimes again sounded, in muffled tones, a 
requiem forthe dead. 

EDITOR. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


DAVENPORT ACADEMY 


OF 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


VOL. ITJ.—PART III. 


MEMORIAL MEETING 


In Honor or JosepH Duncan .PUTNAM, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE 


ACADEMY, HELD JANUARY 6TH, 1882. 


The Academy met pursuant to adjournment, President Dr. C. H. 
Preston in the chair. 

At the hour appointed, the audience room was filled with members 
and sympathising friends. A life-like portrait of the deceased hung 
above his vacant chair, which stood, appropriately draped, in its ac- 
customed place; while upon the Secretary’s table was a plaster-cast 
of the well known, thoughtful face, taken soon after the inform- 
ing soul had left its tenement of clay. 

The exercises of the evening were prefaced by the anthem, * Cast 
thy burdens on the Lord,” which was touchingly rendered by a vol- 
unteer quartette, consisting of Mrs. P. E. Brockett, Miss Mary Gil- 
lette and Messrs. E. M. Edgerton and H. J. Lafferty; the Rev. N. M. 
Clute, of the First Presbyterian Church, following in prayer. 

The President, after stating briefly the object of the meeting, 
in behalf of the committee, presented the following resolutions, 


which were unanimously adopted: 
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Wueresas, In the Providence of God, the hand of death, which none may 
evade, has removed from this stage of existence in the morning of his life 
and usefulness, our talented associate and honored President; be it 

Resolved, By the Davenport Academy of Sciences, that in the demise of 
J. Duncan Putnam, we recognize an irreparable loss, not only to the cause of 
natural science to whose advancement he was so earnestly devoted, but to 
each and all of his associates who have felt, and in some measure profited 
by the ennobling influence of a life so active and unassuming, given to other 
than selfish aims; of one whose riches were understanding, and whose best 
loved treasures, truths. 

Resolved, That the Academy, as an association, feels its deep obligation to 
the tireless organizing and sustaining efforts of the deceased, and to his 
valuable scientific labors in his chosen field of Entomology, labors which 
were those not of a collector merely, but of an original observer, a careful 
student of embryology, and of the methods of insect life. 

Resolved, That in conformity with what we believe would have been his 
desire, we will strive to make the Academy deservedly honored at home and 
abroad, and to this end will labor to sustain the publication of its proceed- 
ings, a work to which, realizing its importance, he gave the best powers of 
his waning life. By so doing we shall erect to his memory a monument 
more acceptable, as it will be more useful and enduring than granite or mar- 
ble shaft. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted with our sympa- 
thy to his sorrowing parents and friends, and that copies be furnished to the 
Daily Gazette and Demoerat. 


Prof. W. H. Pratr then read an address, which was a_ heartfelt 
eulogy of the deceased, who had been to him at once pupil and in- 


structor, throughout their long familiar intercourse as friends. 


Address of Prot. W. H. Pratt. 


Our late honored and beloved President, associate and friend, 
Josepu Duncan PuTrNam, in memory of whom we meet here to- 
night, was born at Jacksonville, Illinois, October 18th, 1855. His 
parents were Charles E. Putnam and Mary Louisa, daughter of 
Governor Joseph Duncan, of Illinois, and he was the eldest of a 
family of eleven children, seven of whom survive him. He was 
a descendant in direct line from, John Putnam, who came from 
Buckingham, England, to Salem, Massachusetts, in 1634, and who 
was the ancestor of the Putnam family in this country, so far as 
known. Thomas Putnam, through whom he traces his descent, was » 
the grandfather of Gen. Israel Putnam of Revolutionary fame. 
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Edward Holyoke, of Tamworth, England, who was at Lynn, 
Mass., in 1636, and who was the grandfather of Rev. Edward Hol- 
yoke, for thirty-two years President of Harvard College; Benjamin 
Risley, of Hartford, Conn.; Rev. John Stockton, of Kingholt, Eng- 
land; and the Olcutt, Gibbs and Fuller families of early New Eng- 
land history, are found in the line of his ancestry. Through his grand- 
mother on his father’s side, he was a descendant of Daniel Morgan, 
of Colchester, Conn., who was the ancestor of the famous general of 
that name. His‘grandfather on his mother’s side was the late Governor 
Joseph Duncan of Illinois, whose ancestors came from Scotland and 
settled in Virginia about the middle of the last century. Through his 
grandmother on this side, he was a direct descendant of John Cald- 
well, who came to this country about 1730, and settled in Virginia, and 
who was the father of the noted Rev. James Caldwell of Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, and the great-grandfather of John Caldwell Cal- 
houn, the famous South Carolina senator. James R. Smith, a wealthy 
shipping merchant of New York, was his great-grandfather, and 
John Ogden, the founder of Elizabethtown, also belongs to this 
branch of his ancestry. 

Duncan was born at the old Duncan homestead at Jacksonville, 
but all his childish memories were of Davenport as his home. At 
the age of eight years his school education begau, at the German- 
American Institute, conducted by Mr. Wm. Riepe, who is now 
here with us, and under his instruction he began the study of the 
German language, and received his first regular lessons in drawing. 
Later, he attended the public schools of this city up to the age of 
nearly seventeen, and was in one of the intermediate grades of the 
High School when his connection with them terminated. During 
all these years he was a hard student, and, his physical constitution 
not being very strong, it was often necessary to take him from school 
for a few months for rest and recuperation. He always ranked among 
the first in the classes with which he was connected, especially in 
mathematics, and acquired some knowledge of the French, Latin, 
aud Greek languages. 

At the age of eleven, in 1866, as his diary shows, he began making 
a collection of insects, for which he seems naturally to have had an 
especial taste; and in 1869, when in his fourteenth year, he had al- 
ready commenced their scientific classification. 

At the same time he was also making collections of autographs, 
stamps, coins, minerals and geological specimens, but more especial- 
ly in objects of natural history. When out of school, much of his 
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time was spent in the excellent home library, and his after life has 
shown that here he had stored up a vast amount of knowledge, which 
was always available, for he seemed never to forget anything he had 
once learned. 

Impressed, at a very early age, with the importance and value of 
the printing press as a means of culture and progress, Duncan and 
his younger brothers determined, with the wise encouragement of 
their parents, to procure a press with money saved from their little 
gifts and earnings. It is worthy of note, as an indication of his turn 
of mind at that tender age, that, when he became interested in that 
matter, he thoroughly searched his father’s library and all other 
sources within his reach, and made an exhaustive study of the print- 
ing press, thoroughly informing himself of the history of the inven- 
tion and every improvement, and the peculiar excellences and de- 
fects of each, before leaving the subject. 

The press was purchased, with sufficient type for the publication 
of * THE Srar oF Woopiawn, @ Quarterly Magazine Devoted to 
the Development of Amateur and Domestic Literature,” in which 
the family and friends joined by contributed articles, and which was 
continued for several years; and here was his first experience in writ- 
ing for the press, setting type, reading proof, engraving, printing and 
binding, which helped to prepare him for the work of later years. 

During the years 1868 to 1870 he collected insects, shells, and 
geological specimens, in long and frequent rambles with one or two 
older friends of similar tastes, but gradually concentrating his atten- 
tion upon entomology. 

In 1871, while on a visit at Saratoga, he oc¢upied himself in the 
same pursuits. In 1872 he spent three months up in the mountains 
of Colorado, with Dr. C. C. Parry, where he added largely to his col- 
lection of insects, as well as to -his knowledge of the subject. It was 
on this trip that he first met with the eminent botanists, Dr. John 
Torrey, since deceased, and Prof. Asa Gray, between whom and him- 
self an intimate friendship has since been maintained. - 

His health and strength seemed to be considerably improved by 
this summer excursion, and the succeeding winter was spent in hard 
study at home. 

In 1873, after a few days instruction in the methods .of meteoro- 
logical observation and forms of reports at the Signal Service office 
here, -he spent five months with Capt. Jones’ expedition to the Yel- 
lowstone, as meteorologist in the United States service. His travels 
on this expedition, over more than a thousand miles of the rough 
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districts of Wyoming and the National Park, riding a mule, or some- 
times on foot, carrying his instruments, measuring elevations, keep- 
ing a constant meteorological record and making out the reports, in- 
volved a great amount of very arduous labor and exposure; but, like 
everything else he did, it was done thoroughly and well, and received 
honorable mention in Capt. Jones’ official report. 

Here again he found time and a good opportunity to continue his 
favorite pursuit in gathering insects, and discovered some species 
new to science. 

On returning, he commenced his studies to prepare for entering 
Harvard College the next year; reciting twice a week to Professor 
Young in Latin and Greek; but this he was compelled to give up 
entirely and forever on account of failing health. 

After taking a severe cold, he had, on the 30th of December, the 
first attack of those hemorrhages from the lungs, which continued at 
intervals to the time of his death, eight years. Their frequent re- 
currence became alarming, and required constant care, yet during 
this trying winter, with his usual cheerful and courageous spirit, he 
employed himself in arranging his large Colorado and Yellowstone 
collections. ; 

When the weary winter months brightened into spring his father 
accompanied him to Colorado. After visiting Manitou Springs and 
other places, it was decided to leave him with friends and a younger 
brother, at Valmont. Here he spent four months, and then with 
renewed strength went to Empire City, where he met his mother 
and Dr. and Mrs. Parry. Six weeks were spent camping in a desert- 
ed cabin, enjoying the society of Dr. and Mrs. Engelmann, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballord and others, when he removed to Canon City and there 
spent the winter of 1874-5, in collecting fossils for the Academy, 
and insects for his own collection. 

In April he returned home for a six weeks visit, after which he 
accompanied Dr. Parry to Utah, where the summer was passed at 
Spring Lake. In the fall he proceeded with Dr. Parry to California, 
where he was visited in December by his father, with whom he 
returned home in very feeble health. 

In all the different regions he had thus explored, he had gathered 
over 25,009 specimens of insects, embracing an immense collection 
of different known species, some of which were very rare, besides a 
considerable number of new species, several of which have been 
named in his honor, in recognition of his scientific attainments in 
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entomology. During this time he had become especially interested 
in the Arachnid, and made large collections of specimens, and of 
books on that subject. 

While at Salt Lake City, he spent some time at the museum there, 
and arranged for it a collection of the insects of Utah, collected by 
himself, identified and labeled ready for exhibition. 

On the 22d of June, 1872, he discovered in Colorado, his first spe- 
cimen of the Gadeodes, a group intermediate between the spiders 
and the scorpions, which finally became his special study, and to 
which he would have devoted many of the coming years. He wrote 
the next day to Prof. Hagen of Cambridge, and received from him 
a very elaborate letter in reply, recognizing the importance of the 
discovery, and of the study of that family—Solpugidew—of which 
very little was yet known, and of which specimens were very rare, 
and he was evidently impressed with Duncan’s ability and aptness 
for such a study. 

In the next season he obtained one more specimen, and since that 
time, chiefly by exchanges, he has made a considerable collection 
from Mexico and elsewhere. He was, up to the time of his death, 
the only person in this country who had made much progress in the 
study of the family of Solpugide. 

From the date of the organization of our Academy, though but a 
school-boy of twelve years, Duncan manifested much interest in its 
progress, and on the 22d of June, 1869, he was elected to member- 
ship, and at once became an active and useful member. 

On the 28th of April, 1871, in his sixteenth year, he became re- 
cording secretary, in which office he was remarkably efficient, and 
retained the position until’compelled to resign it on account of ill 
health, in January, 1875. 

On November 23d, 1876, he was elected corresponding secretary, 
which important office he filled until he became our President in 
January, 1881. From that date to the day of his death, nearly one 
year, he was President and acting corresponding secretary. In this 
position, from the very extensive correspondence he established 
with scientific men and societies of many countries, and the judi- 
cious manner in which he conducted it, he not only himself 
became widely and favorably known both in America and abroad, 
but contributed very largely to the success and progress of the 
Academy, and especially to that of its library. 

On the 26th of November, 1875, immediately after his return from 
California, he presented at the Academy meeting, a set of resolutions 
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setting forth the importance of the publication of the proceedings of 
the Academy, and determining upon its commencement “ with the 
least possible delay.” Such a step no one else among us had had 
the nerve, the confidence and resolute determination to take, but the 
resolutions were adopted, and the result has abundantly proven, not 
only the entire practicability but the wisdom of the undertaking; a 
work which but for him would perhaps never have been commenced. 

In accordance with the resolutions, a publication committee was 
appointed of which he was chairman, and from this time to the 
very day of his death he pushed forward that work, editing and 
arranging the matter, selecting the material, superintending the 
printing, often advancing the means to pay for it, and latterly fur- 
nishing the type by the use of which the cost was reduced to one- 
half; and one of the very last remarks he made, an hour or two be- 
fore his breath ceased, was one to me, regarding the printing of the 
last sheet which had been prepared for the press. He lebored not 
for the present only, but for the future, not for what he could do 
while with us, but to place the work on a permanent and self-sus- 
taining basis, and if we who remain are at all faithful to our duty, 
if we follow his example of unselfish effort, he will not have failed 
in what he hoped to accomplish; it can be sustained, the most ardu- 
ous portion of the task has already been performed by his self-sacri- 
ficing devotion. The work has reached very nearly the middle of 
the third volume, has been circulated far and wide, has received the 
approval and commendation of scientific men everywhere, and has 
brought rich returns in building up a valuable library. 

In 1872, his attention was directed to the “maple bark louse,” 
which had suddenly become very destructive to the trees in this and 
other localities, and on June 14th, he presented, in an Academy 
meeting, a brief but instructive paper on the subject. With all the 
other work in which he was engaged, this subject was never lost 
sight of, and he spent the summer of 1879 in most assiduous and 
thorough microscopic work in an original and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the embryology and development of this insect; the kind of 
work which not only throws light upon profound problems in biolog- 
ical science, but places in man’s hands the power to curb the rava- 
ges of noxious insects, and save his trees and crops. The results 
of this research were embodied in a paper of over fifty pages of our 
Proceedings, the most elaborate and complete paper he has ever 
published, under the title of ‘* Biological and other Notes on Coc- 
cide.” This paper at once established his position among the ento- 
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mologists of our land as one of the most able and promising workers 
in their ranks, where his name will ever stand. 

During several years he has occasionally found in the books re- 
ceived, entomological articles printed in various languages with 
which he was unacquainted, the Russian being one of them; and in 
such cases he would study up the language with such aids as he 
could command, and thus always managed to arrive at the gist of the 
matter presented. 

In 1880, in company with Dr. Farquharson, he attended the Bos- 
ton meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, of which he then first became a member, and, at the same 
session, he was elected a Fellow of the Association, an honor con- 
ferred only in acknowledgment of eminent scientific attainments, 
and very seldom upon young members. 

After this meeting he spent some months in exploring the princi- 
pal libraries of eastern institutions, of which he has the following 
memorandum among his papers. 


“NOTE OF A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE GALEODID.”’ 


“Having devoted my leisure moments for some time to a study of the 
Galeodide, I availed myself of the opportunity in the fall of 1880 to inves- 
tigate the present condition of the literature of this very interesting and 
seemingly much neglected group of animals. In doing this, I visited all the 
principal scientific libraries in Cambridge, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Chicago and Davenport. I found that this lit- 
erature was much more voluminous than I had supposed, and I soon had a 
list of over two hundred and twenty works (including different editions of 
the same work) to be consulted, without taking into account the numerous 
references in the works of classic Greek and Roman authors supposed by 
Lichtenstein and others to refer to Galeodes or Solpuga. Of these two hun- 
dred and twenty works all but about thirty-five were found in one or more 
of the libraries visited. Thirty of the works not seen were different edi- 
tions or translations of the others; thus leaving but five works of importance 
not seen. A complete abstract of each work was made, thus furnishing ma- 
terial for a complete index and historical summary.” 


I may add that this historical summary he has since made, the ab- 
stracts being classified in order of time. Also, that they are illus- 
trated by a great many drawings which he copied from the works 
consulted, and forming a basis and preparation for the study of the 
Solpugida, which would be exceedingly valuable to any one who 
should undertake a thorough investigation and development of the 
subject, such as he intended and would surely have accomplished. 
How he found time and strength for so great a work, seems almost 


ae! 
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incomprehensible. It must have been due, however, to the fact, that 
he always saw at once what was to be done, and the best way to do it, 
and as a consequence all his work was so systematized that no labor 
was lost. Every note, list, paragraph, or memorandum was complete 
as far as it went, when it left his hand; in perfect form and order for 
future reference, and always available. 

He attended also the next meeting of the American Association 
which was held at Cincinnati last August, (1881), and was placed 
upon the committee on publication. At these meetings he met and 
became acquainted with a large number of the leading scientific men 
of the nation, and won the respect, esteem and confidence of all. 
Latterly, until his strength entirely failed, his time has been chiefly 
devoted to the publication of the Proceedings as before mentioned. 
A large portion of the illustrations have been the work of his own 
untaught—or self-taught—hands. His facility in mechanical manip- 
ulation was marvellous. He spent no time in experiment; the work 
he did was always for actual use. Of his first effort in etching on 
steel—and a very elaborate plate it was, where a failure in any part 
would spoil the whole—Mr. Bannister, the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Engraving Company at New: York, on examining it, 
said, “ wonderful, wonderful, WONDERFUL!” 

The very building we now occupy was erected upon an original 
design, planned and drawn by him, and adopted with scarcely the 
slightest modification. 

In manner,,he was rather undemonstrative, never wept, and, 
though he had a pleasant smile for all, and a vein of dry humor 
which would sometimes crop out, he seldom laughed, at least in later 
years, beyond a pleasant or amused smile; he was on the whole a 
serious, and cheerful man. 

In executive and administrative ability he was naturally strong, 
and would have become eminent. He possessed, I think, a remark- 
able combination of enthusiasm and conservatism. Earnest, per- 
sistent, indefatigable and enthusiastic in the pursuit of knowledge, 
he was fully imbued with the true scientific spirit, and never jumped 
to a hasty conclusion. A true naturalist, our brother was always 
happiest when enjoying the most intimate and free communion with 
nature, and when engaged in endeavoring to sound her profoundest 
depths, and to learn of the realities of things. He very fully ap- 
preciated the harmonies and beauties of nature, and found in her 
processes nothing to be suppressed or ignored in the pursuit of sci- 
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entific knowledge, being totally free from that false delicacy which 
could make such distinctions. He was decided, but never bigoted 
or dogmatic in his opinions, and was concise and rather epigram- 
matic, but often manifesting some diffidence, in the expression of 
them. While possessing good powers of generalization, and of 
tracing the causal relations of the various phenomena and conditions 
observed, he was not much given to theorizing; always open to con- 
viction, he suspended judgment until the evidence seemed to him 
to warrant a conclusion, and when his opinion was fully formed, he 
invariably listened, patiently and cheerfully, to those who doubted 
or disputed where his own convictions were strong; indeed, he rather . 
invited objections and criticisms. He was not fond of controversy, 
and while ever ready to explain his views, if requested, and to give 
information, he would not devote time and strength to the defense 
of mere opinions, or to bring others to his way of thinking. He fa- 
vored all true reforms, but could never make a hobby of any. . 

In early childhood, as we have seen, his future character and pos- 
sible career were plainly foreshadowed, indeed it would seem that 
his character was already formed. As fast as his strength and fac- 
ulties were developed, their direction was found to be predetermined. 
He passed through no years of thoughtless, purposeless life, but 
was occupied throughout, as if he had been aware that the work of. 
a life time must be accomplished within the short span of twenty- 
six years. 

That life was a short one only as measured by our little calendar; 
estimated by his work and by his own development, and in the light 
of a broad view of universal progress, and of his part in it, it was a 
comparatively long one. Surely the true measure of /ife is not the 
swing of the pendulum, or the revolution of a wheel, or a planet, 
but the impress made on human destiny and human happiness, the 
steps taken in the march of human progress, the light cast upon the 
dark places of ignorance, the encouragement given to earnest effort, 
the moral lessons taught, the atoms added to the sum of human 
knowledge. 

Our departed friend’s religion was of the highest character, both 
too simple and too broad to be defined by, or contained in any form- 
ulated creed; it consisted—as I understood him—in no speculations 
upon Divine attributes or intentions, and no attempted interpreta- 
tions of them, but in an absolute and steadfast faith in the wisdom 
and beneficence of the Supreme; a perfect loyalty to truth; a 
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reverence and love for everything that is right, and just, and pure, 
and good; a realization of “the fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood of man;” a deep human sympathy, and a broad charity for the 
failings of others. He was open as the day, candid and sincere as 
the little chrld, and as a friend the truest of the true. 

In his most careless moments he never used an expression which 
would be out of place in any company, public or private, or unfit for 
the ear of the most fastidious, delicate and pure. 

He kept himself posted in political matters, but took only a gen- 
eral interest in them, and none in party politics. He could never 
be a partizan in politics, or a sectarian in religion. Ambition for no- 
toriety, jealousy regarding priority, and a disparagement of the 
views of others, unfortunately too common among scientific investi- 
gators, had no place in his character, and could never have been de- 
veloped there. His life was a constant rebuke to vanity and selfish 
greed, narrowness, jealousy and cunning. His noble aim, that 
to which he devoted himself, was nothing less than the advancement 
of science (that is ¢rwe knowledge) for the benefit of mankind; he 
labored to build up the Academy not as an end, but as a means to 
the great end, “the increase and diffusion of knowledge.” 

He was, in a greater degree I believe, than any one else I ever 
knew, the possessor of the * magic staff’ of Andrew Jackson Davis, 
the power “under all circumstances to keep an even mind.” When 
gratified he was never greatly elated, and when grieved or disap- 
pointed never unduly depressed. Not like the small vessel moving 
smoothly along with a favoring breeze, though easily tossed by 
every changing wind, and powerless in calm or storm, but rather 
like the majestic steamship, containing its power, its resources, its 
compass, and its helm within étse/f, moving calmly on its chosen 
course, and undisturbed by adverse gales and troubled waters which 
toss the lighter craft at their pleasure. 

He was one of those who maxe circumstances; influencing, rather 
than influenced by his surroundings. But there was a fatal weak- 
ness in his physical constitution, an insidious disease had found 
lodgment there, one which no human foresight could avert, and no 
human power or skill could overcome. It was only a question of 
his work 


time when it would assert its supremacy; and he is gone 
is done—but he still lives with us in his work. It abides, and will 
still abide, when we also shall have passed away and joined our 
comrade where “the weary are at rest.” It remains, containing the 
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stamp of his thought and his character everywhere. In his very 
weakness he was strong. 

Our cherished institution is a noble monument to him, bearing his 
image on every side, and the impress of his mind and hand in every 
grain and fibre of its constitution and growth. 

It isa source of consolation to us to remember that, though at 
times subjected to much physical pain, he was able in a measure 
to rise above even that, almost to ignore it in his devotion to his 
studies, when others would have found no mitigation of its acute- 
ness; and on the whole, his life was a happy one. 

Situated in a beautiful and most happy home, supplied with all 
that taste, culture and refinement can afford; respected, esteemed, 
and loved by all who knew him; with ample opportunity for the 
search after knowledge, one of the largest and best selected private 
libraries in the land, at his command; with pecuniary means for in- 
dulging his taste in literature, procuring scientific books and the ap- 
pliances for study of natural history; enabled to devote his time 
chiefly to his grand aim in life, “the increase of knowledge,” and 
especially being able in the latter years, to be actively and success- 
fully engaged in its “diffusion” by the Academy publications, and 
his contributions to other works; with all this, and no petty personal 
schemes or ambition to distract him, he was a huppy man. 

Surely we may indulge in high expectations for the future of our 
race, when such a type of manhood is presented for the encourage- 
ment of the philanthropist, and the maintenance of our faith in 
humanity, and the infinite wisdom of the All-father. 

The highest eulogy which could be pronounced upon such a man 
would be, as every biography should be, the simple truth. Words 
are inadequate to the perfect description of character—ordinary hu- 
manity has not the power to describe its A/ghest manifestations. If 
the most complete equanimity and self-control, unswerving single- 
ness of purpose, disinterested devotion to principle, broad philan- 
thropy, charity, magnanimity and self-abnegation, a full and sym- 
metrical development of every side of character, refinement of feel- 
ing, purity of thought and expression, soundness of judgment, per- 
fect patience under suffering and annoyance, and great executive, 
literary, and scientific ability; if these constitute greatness, then 
surely was our departed friend and intimate companion, though 
young in years—d@ GREAT man; and we may well say, “Take him 
for all in all, he was a man whose like we ne’er may look upon 
again.” 
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After a song by the quartette, Mr. H. C. Fulton presented an 


address, as follows: 


Address of H. C. Fulton. 


When death takes those who are endeared to us, by their relation- 
ship, works or virtues, we erect a monument to their memory. So, 
but few die without leaving behind some loving heart and willing 
hands, ready to raise at least a humble stone in remembrance of 
them. This we all expect. But in the mighty army which yearly 
steps into the darkness of the tomb, how many have built their own 
monuments, and left behind enduring works, which will outlast shafts 
of granite, and keep their memory bright long after marble and 
stone have crumbled to dust? They are but few. It is only those 
whose inherent genius, and broad abilities carry them beyond the 
family hearth-stone, and give them a place in the respect, affection, 
admiration or love of a large circle of people. 

Thus it has been with our lamented President, Joseph Duncan 
Putnam, the loss of whom we now so sincerely mourn. For not only 
do we and the people of his own country, and of his own tongue, 
lament, but over the earth where civilization has established a scien- 
tific society is his loss felt, and thousands are not only sympathizing 
with his bereaved family and with us, but join in the mourning. 

The monument which will stand to his memory, and preserve his 
name, is the one erected by study, research, and labor in the fields 
of science. Our Academy is part of the fruit of that labor; for no 
one has done more for its establishment, or been more active in lay- 
ing the foundation on which we can now so successfully build, if 
animated by the same spirit that actuated him. 

How seldom is it that one so young, reaches the position he has at- 
tained in the world of science; and has been considered, and received 
as the peer of the acknowledged leaders, who have made a reputa- 
tion by years of study and research extending beyond the entire 
length of his life. 

What were the qualities of Joseph Duncan Putnam’s nature 
which gave him eminence and raised him above his fellows? For 
years he was a sufferer physically; subject to ills which would have 
totally deterred most of us from close application and work; but not 
so with him, for he possessed a genius for scientific study and labor 
which nothing could deter—nothing but death itself; not even its 
threatening presence, which had been impending for years before its 
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actual coming. It was this determined spirit to carry out an end in 
view, coupled with a thoroughness of work that made him what he 
was. A trait made the more noticeable in a country where all is 
hurry, and the great aim is to reach an end regardless of the way, or 
the perfection of the work. 

No difficulties discouraged him. An obstacle was never a barrier, 
only something to be surmounted. If unable to find a way of ac- 
complishing a task, he made a way. If what he wanted to learn 
was hidden in a foreign language, he learned the language. If he 
needed unobtainable tools, he made them, and learned all about 
their manufacture before he did so. If he wished to print, he 
learned the art—not only in its practice, but its theory and _ history. 
If he needed a steel plate, he engraved it; a wood-cut or etching, he 
made it. And his work compared favorably with that of the best art- 
ists. Time consumed was nothing; and delays never exhausted his 
patience. If books were needed to which he had not present access, 
he made memoranda of what he wanted, and waited until large 
libraries could be visited; and never stopped until all known author- 
ity was consulted, and the subject exhausted. When he had mas- 
tered what others knew, he built on their knowledge by original 
thought and research. 

To him nothing was small or insignificant. He looked at every- 
thing through a microscope, and saw its importance. He paid as 
much attention to details as to great results. Wherever he laid his 
hand this is seen. System and thoroughness in everything. None 
can appreciate this so well, as those who worked with him. 

The.amount of labor he has done is really astonishing; not only 
in his own special study of entomology, but in other departments, 
and especially in the routine work of the Academy; for there is no 
part, department, or work of the Academy, but that shows the labor 
of his hands and mind. He never seemed to tire, or become dis- 
couraged from press of work; but moved steadily onward and ac- 
complished each self-imposed task in its order, and was ever ready 
to take up new burdens. The committee he was on always acted 
promptly, did its work and was ready to report; because such com- 
mittee usually resolved itself into one member, and he was the one; 
for the reason he took hold with more zest, proceeded more promptly 
with the matter in hand; took all the burden on his own shoulders, 
and left the other members of the committee in the back ground. 
All were only too willing he should do so, for they knew the work 
would be better done by him alone, than with their help; and all 
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had confidence in him, and too much respect for his ability to fear of 
anything being wrongfully done or neglected. 

He was modest to an extreme, and seemed not to think of self. 
Never tried to push himself into public notice, or to make himself 
heard, but listened patiently to others, and respected the opinions of 
all. This was noticeable in a great degree. But when he spoke, it 
was with deliberation. His opinions were matured, and the hearer 
felt he was listening to one who knew what he was talking about. 
He knew all he pretended to know, and underrated his knowledge, 
rather than over-estimated it. From this fact, others appreciated 
him the more, and he was given honors and positions which many 
with more pretentions but less true worth, had sought in vain. 

Another of Duncan Putnam’s traits of character, and one always 
greatly to be desired, was his evenness of temper. Nothing seemed 
t6 throw him off his balance or disturb him. The thousand little 
vexatious things which constantly arise and fret most of us, he re- 
ceived with unconcern, and brushed aside. He never seemed to 
think an annoyance had anything to do with him; but took it up, 
looked it over, examined it as he would a troublesome insect under 
his microscope, and then laid it aside. Contrary winds which inter- 
fere with our work, and so often make most of us lose a little self- 
control, were about the same to him as a storm among Jupiter’s clouds. 
This trait made him always pleasant to meet, and easy of approach. 
Though easy of approach, he was difficult to reach, for no matter 
how much he imparted, or how thoroughly you believed you appre- 
ciated him, he always seemed to hold a reserve of thought which 
made you feel he was still beyond your reach. 

Often when a man of eminence dies, we say: “there is no one to 
take his place,” still his place is soon filled. Will this be true of 
the great vacancy left in our Academy by the death of its President? 
It is almost impossible. Two such cannot come into the life of an 
Academy. No one can fill his place. Some persons may, but no 
one person can. It is to be hoped the work will go on as well now, 
as it has heretofore; but the labor of more than one brain will be 
required to do what he did. Genius was the momentum that ena- 
bled him to do the work, which will now require a larger body to 
accomplish; because there is less momentum. 

It is to be hoped that, when Duncan Putnam was taken from us, his 
mantle dropped to rest upon others, who will be endowed with power 
to carry on the work of the Academy as he would desire it. Now 
that he is gone we should feel more than ever, there is something for 
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us to do, in trying to fill his place. And as we think of his earnest 
and fruitful work, may we appreciate how much can be accomplished 
by devotion and persistent effort, and nerve ourselves to the work of 
building up the Academy as a monument to him whose name will 
ever be associated with it; and to whom such a memorial would be 
more pleasing than any mausoleum. 


Address of Dr. E. H. Hazen. 

Then followed an address by Dr. E. H. Hazen, who spoke in 
fitting terms of the faithfulness and patient industry of the deceased, 
and of his many admirable qualities of mind and heart. The doctor 
dwelt on the career of the deceased, his early leaning to entomol- 
ogy, his arduous pursuit of knowledge in spite of bodily infirmities, 
until his name became respected throughout the civilized world. 
He emphasized the importance of hygiene as a foundation for all 
other science, the religion of physical development as a basis for 
the highest achievement, the most perfect intellectual and moral 
life. As this thoughtful address has not been prepared for publica- 


tion, it is necessarily omitted. 


Address of James Thompson. 
Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, one of the first members, and an earnest 
supporter of the Academy, was then called upon and after remark- 
ing that nothing would have induced him to face such an audience 


but his love of the deceased, delivered the following address : 


In the days of the Academy’s babyhood, when two or three used 
to meet in an upper room, and every one contributed what little he 
could, I was tempted to write and read a paper entitled “ Glimpses 
of Science as seen by a Tyro.” I apologized for so doing by refer- 
ing to an old custom in Scotland, that every traveler in passing some 
noted spot by the wayside has to throw a stone on the heap, thus 
helping to raise the cairn to the memory of whatever it was to be 
remembered—the first stone-age commencement of monuments. 

After the meeting, Duncan Putnam, then a mere lad, remarked, 
in his bashful, modest, and laughing way, that he was also a tyro, 
but he hoped to be able to cast a little boulder on the cairn before 
long. 
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Mr. Pratt, I think, laughed and said he thought Duncan would be 
able to furnish a few shedls after awhile. He had just begun then to 
go out with Mr. Pratt hunting shells. 

But who would have thought then (unless it might have been the 
dream or hope of a fond mother), that he would have furnished such 
a number, not of rough boulders, but finely hewed, polished, living, 
speaking, stones to this scientific monument of ours, planned in his 
own brain, prepared and built in with his own hands, written and 
printed documents with his own press, and sent them out to be seen 
and read of all men, in all lands. 

This part of his work is finished, and well done it is; and I, though 
older, still a tyro, would like to throw this, my little rough boulder, 
on the cairn we are this evening raising to the memory of him who 
no longer wisib/y presides over our meetings. 

“ Ach, Gott!” as Carlyle says, “ What a mystery is life?” There 
is no death! 

“The dust we tread, 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain and mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers.” 


In fact, so much of his life is inseparable from the surroundings 
here, we feel, with Longfellow, that 


‘His presence fills this room to-night, 
A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 
Welcome beneath this roof of mine, 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost.”’ 


And could, if we had ears fine enough, hear him tell us in the lan- 
guage of the author, of “ The Light of Asia,” speaking of his frail 
body: 
“Tis a hut which I am quitting, 

*Tis a garment no more fitting, 

*Tis a cage from which, at last, 

Like a bird, my soul has passed. 

Love the inmate, not the room, 

The wearer, not the garb; the plume 

Of the eagle; not the bars 

That kept him from those splendid stars!” 


If we live in deeds, noé years; in thoughts, not breaths; in feel- 
ings, not in figures on a dial; if he lives most who thinks most, feels 
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the noblest, acts the best—then was Duncan Putnam old and full of 
years, and went hence like a shock of corn, fully ripe. 

It is well! Most of those who began this institution have passed 
the meridian, and the shadows cast by the western sun, come creep- 
ing towards them, and lengthening as they come. °Tis also well! 
And I will end these desultory remarks by imagining Duncan saying 
to us, in the lines of Oliver Wendell Holmes, entitled 

NOT FINIS: 

“ Brothers, farewell! The fast declining ray 
Fades to the twilight of our golden day. 
Some lessons yet our wearied brains may learn, 
Some leaves, perhaps, in life’s thin volume turn. 
How few they seem, as in our waning age 
We count them backwards to the title page. 
Oh! let us trust, with holy men of old, 
Not all the story here begun is told, 
So the tired spirit, waiting to be freed, 
On life’s last leaf, with tranquil eye shall read, 
By the pale glimmer of the torch reversed, 
Not Frnts, but the END oF VOLUME FrrsT!”’ 


fmpromptu Addresses. 

At the close of Mr. Thompson’s address impromptu tributes to. the 
memory of Mr. Putnam were delivered by several persons present. 
Prof. J. B. Young spoke of him as a scholar—one of the most tal- 
ented he had known in twenty years experience as a teacher. 
He said the deceased was characterized by earnestness of purpose, 
strict integrity, and the highest type of honor. Prof. Riepe, his first 
teacher, was called upon but excused himself because his ‘ heart 
was too full to permit of his speaking.’ Dr. J. J. Tomson, who had 
been his attending physician, spoke of his high personal regard for 
the young scientist, whose mind and attainments were indeed re- 
markable. The doctor said the deceased was modest, unselfish, and 
a true scientist. He had never known him to say aught against any 
one. The speaker thought the career of the deceased should stimu- 


late young men to greater industry and honor. 
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Correspondence, 


A large number of letters from friends of the deceased abroad 
were then read. From among these the following have been se- 
lected for publication: 


From PRor. SPENCER F. Barrp, Secretary Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20, 1881. 


Srr: In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., which 
conveys the painful intelligence that Professor J. D. Putnam, President of 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, has been called from his earthly labors, I 
beg to say that while, through this dispensation of Providence, the Academy 
sustains a double loss, in that by the death of Prof. Putnam it is deprived 
of an honored presiding officer, and at the same time of an associate who 
was ever zealous for the success of the establishment, the cause of science 
is again called upon to mourn the departure from earth of a devoted friend 
and conscientious collaborator. 

Begging that you will convey to the members of the Academy, and to the 
family and friends of Professor Putnam, the assurance that in their bereave- 
ment they have the profound sympathies of the officers of this institution, 

I am, very truly yours, 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, Sec’y. 

W. H. Pratt, Davenport, Iowa. 


From Pror. Asa Gray, Cambridge, Mass. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 4, 1882. 


My Dear Sirs: I learn that a meeting of the Davenport Academy is 
convened to take notice of the death of its late Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
J. Duncan Putnam. It is well that you should put upon record, for future 
times, some memorial of the services and the character of the associate who 
is now lost to you. Young as he was, I suppose he is to be ranked among 
your founders; at least, his place in your history is a very early one. Of 
what he did for your society, of what he accomplished for science, of the 
serious disadvantage under which he labored in doing this from almost 
life-long ill health, of the enthusiasm which supplied the place of bodily 
strength, and of the fruits of his devotion which you are enjoying in the 
prosperity and good name of the Academy, it is quite unnecessary that I 
should write a word. His name and place in the science which he pursued 
with such devotion are made sure by being incorporated into the imperisha- 
ble records which Natural History builds into its very fabric as its structure 
rises through the combined labors of all its gifted devotees. Let me only 
say, that what struck me in my intercourse with Putnam, was his sobriety of 
judg.nent and simplicity of spirit. Never have I seen a cooler, and, as we 
say, more Jevel, head borne upon such young shoulders, nor is it often that 
such gifts and acquisitions as his are borne with such genuine modesty by 
one so young and so situated. Little as I have actually been with him, I 
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feel that I nave lost a valued friend. Yet it was all along evident that he 
could not remain long with us; and thankful should we be that even that 
brief span was protracted quite beyond all ordinary expectation. 
Very truly yours, 
ASA GRAY. 
Messrs. Preston, Lyncu and Fuiron, 
Committee of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. 


From GEORGE ENGELMANN, M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., January 6, 1882. 
Messrs. Preston, LyncH AND FuLron, Committee: 


GENTLEMEN: Your letter of invitation was unfortunately mislaid, and I 
am thus prevented from being present, even by this my answer to your invi- 
tation, at the memorial meeting in honor of my late friend, the President of 
your Academy, J. Duncan Putnam. 

I heartily sympathize with you and your institution in the irreparable loss 
you have sustained in the demise of your gifted young President, whose 
talents, zeal, and energy have already made him conspicuous, and would 
have achieved great success in science if a longer life had been vouchsafed 
to him. 

Accept my sincere condolence for the great loss you, and with you 
science, has sustained in the death of young Putnam. 

Yours respectfully, 
G. ENGELMANN. 


From Prof. SAMUEL H. ScuppER, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 7, 1882. 
Messrs. C. H. PRESTON AND OTHERS, 
Committee of the Davenport Academy : 

GENTLEMEN: I regret it will not be in my power to attend the meeting 
you propose to hold on the 12th inst. I should be glad to testify by my 
presence the esteem-in which I have ever held Mr. Putnam, both as a per- 
sonal friend and as a fellow student of nature. The persistent energy with 
which he not only undertook, but carried to completion, investigations of a 
serious and difficult nature, when his time was so largely occupied in the 
administration of a public trust of which he was, perhaps, the main stay, and 
all while laboring under the heavy disadvantage of a serious and wearing 
malady, can only be fully appreciated by those who understand the tax upon 
his strength which each of these entailed. They bring out, too, into clearer 
relief and more vivid light, the purity of his purpose, and, to those who 
knew him best, the gentleness of his character, which made intercourse with 
him a delight. Many a man of vigorous constitution would have shrunk 
from the labors he gladly undertook; few would have accomplished them 
so well. To us at the East, at least, who look upon your affairs at a distance, 
and, as it were, by a bird’s-eye view, it seems as if, without him, the Daven- 
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port Academy never would have had half so vigorous a growth, nor proved 
so timely and beneficent an example to the younger communities of our 
country. His efforts and example have surely given it an impulse which 
will long enable it to sustain the character it enjoys; let us even hope for 
something better. At the same time his writings are among the most schol- 
arly achievements of the scientific men of the Western States, and show him 
to the world a modest and safe pioneer in paths of his own choosing. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that he left his material for the long looked for mono- 
graph of the Solpugide in such shape that the Academy can give it to the 
world at an early day, and that the Academy will feel this a trust which it 
cannot rightly fail to assume. 
With thanks for your kind invitation I remain, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
SAM’L. H. SCUDDER. 


From Dr. H. A. HaGeEN, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December 22, 1881. 


Mrs. C. E. Purnam: DEAR MapamM—Your paper with the very sad news of 
the death of your excellent son has arrived. I was entirely unprepared for 
the sad event just now, though some years ago I could not believe that he 
would be able to live a few months longer. But as he had recovered last 
year in a remarkable manner, I had the hope he would go on better and 
better. 

I had the honor to know your lamented son for a number of years. The 
first letter gave to me a strong belief in his earnestness and capacity—so that 
my answer was prepared with great care and industry. 

His extreme modesty and the lack of any pretention except to advance 
science, is in some manner unrivaled. His scientific work shows most clearly 
that American science has lost a very prominent student. I think he could 
not have had an enemy! 

You will be assured that I feel very strongly how much you have lost. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
DR. H. A. HAGEN. 


From C. VY. Ritey, U. S. Entomologist, Washington, D. C. 


W AsHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1881. 


GENTLEMEN: As I cannot be present at the meeting of the members of 
the Academy which is to be held in memory of its deceased President, Mr. 
J. Duncan Putnam, permit me, in this way, to express my deep-felt sorrow 
at the death of a friend whom I esteemed, and one so untiringly and unself- 
ishly devoted to the interests of Natural Science, and so beloved by all with 
whom he came in contact. Of late years he battled so bravely with suffer- 
ing that each time I have met him since our first meeting in 1873, he seemed 
improved in general health and strength, and when at my house not many 
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months since, I felt a strong hope and belief that his persistent and un- 
clouded mental activity, and his enthusiastic love of nature, by leading him 
into field and wood, and obliging that out-door activity so essential to the 
valetudinarian, would ultimately conquer the disease he suffered, so that 
many years of usefulness might yet be spared to him. The news of his 
death came therefore as a shock. All who knew him will mourn his loss, 
and it can be said of few as it can of him that he never made an enemy-— 
never did a wrong! Pray, tender my heartfelt condolence to his bereaved 
parents and relatives, and believe me, 
Yours, respectfully, 


C. V. REGEW. 
C. H. Preston, E. P. Lyncu, H. C. Futon, 


Davenport, Lowa. 


From Hy. Epwarps, Entomologist and Editor of ‘‘Papilio,”” New York City. 


185 East 116 Street, New York, December 22, 1881. 


My Dear Sir: It was with no common sorrow that I received the sad 
news of the death of my valued friend, whose loss you must all so deeply 
mourn. To offer consolation at such a time is I know useless, but one always 
longs to say a word that may relieve the anguish of grief, and I can only say, 
that I feel, most truly in the depth of my heart, that “There is no death; 
what seems so is transition,” and that he whom we loved, is as much with us 
now as he ever was, working as earnestly as ever, patiently as ever, bend- 
ing his energies to his self-imposed tasks, and appreciating and returning 
the affection and care which always surrounded him. <A few years more, 
and we shall all pass the barrier which divides us from that ‘“ unseen land,” 
and then we shall clearly see that the life here to which we cling so fondly 
was but the beginning of our existence, a school to prepare us for the truer 
hifeybeyonds. hg See ss 

I have written a short biographical sketch for ** Papzilio,” which I will 
send you when printed. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 
Yours, most sincerely, 


C. E. Putnam, Esq. HY. EDWARDS. 


From Pror. B. PickMANN Mann, Entomologist, Washington, D. C. 


WasuHineton, D. C., December 26, 1881. 
Messrs. C. H. Preston, E. P. Lyncu, anp H. C. Funron, 
Committee of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. 

DeEaAR Stirs: Your invitation to me to be present at the meeting to be held 
January 6, 1882, in memory of the deceased President of the Davenport 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Mr. J. Duncan Putnam, is received. I regret 
that I cannot be present in person, to testify to my deep respect for Mr. 
Putnam, and my sincere friendship for him. No words of mine, however, 
could add to the genuine admiration of his character and attainments which 
must be rife in your midst, where he was best known. For many years I 
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have had the pleasure of friendly correspondence and occasional personal 
intercourse with him, and have admired and loved him from the beginning, 
for his earnest purpose, conscientious and enthusiastic performance of the 
duties he has undertaken, and great modesty. I have esteemed it a privilege 
and an honor to be associated with him nominally in some of the work 
which I have done myself. And in testifying to his noble qualities it gives 
me pleasure to recognize the influence of his mother in the formation and 
fostering of that character. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
B. PICKMAN MANN. 


From Pror. A. 8. Packarp, Jr., Editor American Naturalist. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., January 2d, 1882. 
C. H. PrrEsTon AND OTHERS, 
Committee of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences: 

GENTLEMEN: Allow me by letter to express my sense of the great loss 
experienced not only by the Academy, but also by the city of Davenport, and 
the State of Towa, in the death of so active, public spirited, unselfish a man 
as the late J. Duncan Putnam. It is rare that so young a man, so modest 
and retiring, rather a student than a man of affairs, impresses himself upon 
a community in so marked a manner. I knew Mr. Putaam personally, hav- 
ing met him once, and also by letter. Our studies were on kindred subjects, 
and I entertained a high regard for his zeal, accuracy and conscientiousness 
in research. I have watched with much interest his career, his public spirit 
in building up the Academy, which owes so much to his untiring efforts. 
We cannot cherish too carefully the memory of such men who are in a new 
country devoting themselves to the pursuit of truth for its own sake, to the 
cause of higher education, to all that tends to elevate mankind, and makes 
the world better and happier. His monument has already been erected in 
the scientific papers he has left behind him, and in the Academy of which, 
if I mistake not, he was one of the founders, and whose building he was so 
largely instrumental in erecting. His memory should be cherished, and his 
example be imitated by the young men of his city and State. 

T am, with great respect, 
Very truly, yours, 


A. S. PACKARD, Jr. 


From HENRY ULKE, Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 3d, 1882. 

GENTLEMEN: Your kind invitation to be present at the meeting to the 
memory of your late President of the Academy, J. Duncan Putnam, has been 
received, but I am very sorry to say, that time and circumstances will not 
permit me to join you on that occasion. 

In Duncan Putnam I have lost not only a dear good friend, but also an 
ardent fellow laborer in the field of entomology. His loss to this branch of 
science is really great. 
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His collections in Utah for instance, which were placed in my hands for 
investigation, not only yielded entirely new material, but have thrown more 
light upon the geographical distribution and conditions of former geolog- 
ical periods, than any collection, made by others in our Western States. 
Any formal expression as to the loss of our esteemed friend, which may 
emanate from your honorable body, is heartily approved by 

Yours, respectfully, 
HENRY ULKE. 

No. 1111 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


From Prof. Epwarp L. Mark, Cambridge, Mass. 


48 SHEPARD St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Dec. 24, 1881. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Putnam: I trust you will pardon this intrusion. The news 
of your son’s death is indeed sad information. 

I had learned from correspondence and a short personal acquaintance 
with him not only to greatly admire his scientific industry and his many 
acquirements, but also to have an affection for his manly character, those 
personal elements which involuntarily either attract or repel those about one. 
His work can only stimulate his scientific acquaintances to more worthy ex- 

-ertions. His personal example can only urge upon us a more modest and 
manly bearing toward our fellows. 

In your loss you have the warmest sympathy of one who ventures to call 


himself your friend. 
EDWARD L. MARK. 


From Pror. W. J. McGrz, Geologist, Farley, lowa. 


Far ey, Iowa, January 5th, 1882. 


Dr. C. H. Preston, Davenport, Lowa: 

My Dear Sir: I deeply regret my inability to attend the memorial meet- 
ing to which you kindly invited me; for I fully realize that in uniting with 
you in honoring the memory of the late Professor J. Duncan Putnam, I 
would but add to my own fame. 

I cannot but feel that the State at large, as well as your own city, has 
sustained an irreparable loss in the death of the President and (I may, I 
think, without injustice to your other members, add) moving spirit of the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences—that institution which has, in giving the 
world an inimitable example of typical western enterprise directed to the 
promotion of science, caused our name to be spoken by scores of men in 
every civilized land. With every intelligent citizen of our commonwealth 
I sincerely trust that your severe bereavement may not so blast your enthu- 
siasm and paralyze your energies as to allow the Academy to be permanently 
crippled. As a student of science, too, I keenly feel the loss of a fellow- 
worker, who, though he struggled beneath a weight of suffering such as few 
are called upon to bear, did so much to increase the bounds of human knowl- 
edge. Our ranks are all too sparsely filled, and we can ill afford to spare the 
flower of our little band. But my own sorrow is not alone the selfish sorrow 
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of a citizen of an afflicted State, or of a worker whose yoke-fellow is taken 
from him; I mourn the death of a personal friend. Though I first met Pro- 
fessor Putnam within a year, our community of feelings and interests was so 
perfect, our associations so uniformly harmonious, and our intercourse so 
intimate, that my feeling for him was that of a man for his well-tried friend. 
Thus, as a fellow-citizen, as a fellow-worker, and as a fellow-mourner, I join 
with you in bearing his well-earned laurels to the tomb of our honored asso- 


ciate and leader. ; 
Sincerely yours, 
W.J. McGEE. 


From Dr. H. I. Bowprrcu, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, January 21, 1882. 

Dear Mapam: I presume I owe to your thoughtfulness the receipt of 
the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences. The tributes paid 
to the dear youth were most appropriate. What a brave, uncomplaining, but 
ever-working youth he was! 

He has done more in his short life and while in ill health, than most 
people do in a long life of health. I cannot associate sorrow with such a 
life and such a death. Such souls seem ever to minister to those who are 
left. 

I congratulate you, my dear Madam, for the great fact, which is granted 
to but few mothers, of having given birth to, and having loved and lived 
with so long—such a son. 

I remain, my dear Mrs. Putnam, 
Very truly, and with great sympathy, 
HENRY I. BOWDITCH. 


From Baron R. OsTEN SAcKEN, formerly Secretary of Legation, Russian Embassy. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, Jan. 31, 1882. 


DrEaR Mrs. Putnam: You will easily understand with what feelings I 
have heard of the death of your dear son. The five or six years that had 
elapsed since I last saw him, and the constant proofs of his activity in the 
field of science which I could witness, had made me believe and hope that 
he had gradually overcome the delicate state of health in which I had seen 
him. But it was not so, and we have to submit to this, as we have to so many 
other trials in this life. Please accept for yourself and husband the expres- 
sion of the most sincere condolence of one who has a grateful remembrance 
of your kindness to him! Whether it will ever be given to me to cross the 
ocean again I do not know; but I feel that my best friends are on the other 
side of it. * * * If you should ever visit Europe, please let me know it 
and I will try to meet you. The two numbers of the “Star of Woodlawn,” 
which you gave me, have a well defined place in my library and refresh my 
memories from time to time of your happy family circle. 

Believe me, ever sincerely and faithfully yours, 


R. OSTEN SACKEN. 
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From JoskpH L. BArroot, Salt Lake City. 


Sat Lake Crry, Uran, Dec. 28th, 1881. 
Chairman of Committee of Academy of Nat. Sciences, Davenport, Iowa: 


DEAR Str: As a member by courtesy of your Academy, permit me to 
state how deeply I sympathize with you in the death of your late President 
and fellow worker, Joseph Duncan Putnam. I first became acquainted with 
Mr. Putnam in our museum where he did much useful work in entomology, 
which remains on exhibition, as a memento of his ability in that department 
of Natural Science, and willingness to aid in the cause of education in Utah. 
This entomological cabinet was made specially for the groups of Utah insects 
after Mr. Putnam left this city. It was noticed (among other naturalists) by 
Baron Osten Sacken, and a note made of the interesting collection. Brother 
J. Duncan Putnam suffered when he was here, but he was so patient that one 
could get him to expatiate upon anything rather than his sufferings. It was 
impossible to do otherwise than love him. While I feel keenly the loss of 
my esteemed friend, I shall still take an abiding interest in your Academy, 
and shall be pleased in aiding you in any direction you may indicate, as far 
as in my power. 

I remain yours, very respectfully, 
JOSEPH L. BARFOOT, Curator. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON. 


From C. E. Bessey, Professor of Botany, lowa Agricultural College. 


Ames, Iowa, Dec. 13th, 1881. 


Mrs. Purnam—Derar Mapam: It is with great sorrow that I hear the 
news of our great loss, in the untimely death of your gifted son, J. Duncan 
Putnam, whom we had learned to love and honor [ join with you in 
mourning his loss, and in deploring the cruel fate which has robbed Iowa of 
one of its brightest lights 

I shall call for fitting resolutions by the Iowa Academy of Sciences, (of 
which he was an honored Fellow), at its next meeting. 

May the God of our fathers be with you in your great sorrow. 

Sincerely, yours, C. E. BESSEY, 
President Iowa Academy of Sciences. 


From Prof. J. HENRY Comstock, Entomologist, Cornell University. 


Irnaca, N. Y., January 10, 1882. 
Mrs. M. L. D. Purnam, Davenport, Iowa: 
My Dear Mapam— * * * The news of the death of your son was 
a very great shock to me. I feel it as a personal loss. Since his visit to 
Washington, where we first met, I have counted much on his friendship, and 
now I feel his loss most deeply. You have the most sincere sympathy of 


all who knew him. 
Yours, very truly, 
J. HENRY COMSTOCK. : 
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From Dr. H. H. Bear, Entomologist San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco, Jan. 23d, 1882. 
DEAR FRIENDs: It was with feelings of the deepest regret that I read of 
the demise of my friend, Joseph Duncan Putnam. His death is a loss to sci- 
ence. We mourn in his death the loss of an acute observer and original 
investigator, that by a longer life would have bestowed immense benefits not 
only to theoretical knowledge but also to the practical manipulations of the 
agriculturist and horticulturist. It is only a short time ago that I had to refer 
to his publications on the Lecanium group. Now the eye of the talented 
observer is closed; the ready pen in the hand of the investigator is laid low; 
that soul so full of enthusiasm is gone to other realms, and the work half 
done waits for a mind like his. 
I am sorry not to know the exact address of Mr. Putnam, Sr., or else I 
would have expressed my condolence to him individually. 
Yours, truly, 
H. H. BEHR, M. D. 


From HERMAN STRECKER, Entomologist, Reading, Pa. 


READING, Pa., January 14th, 1882. 
Mr. AND Mrs. PUTNAM AND FAMILY: 

Drak FRIENDs—But a few days after the sad event I learned that your 
son and brother, my friend Duncan, had left us; that the poor, racked) 
wearied frame was at rest, and that nevermore in this world would we see 
his caln, thoughtful face. Many thoughts arose, and followed fast each 
other. Phantasmagoria-like flitted before my mental vision the incidents of 
his short visit here; the pleasure he took in examining all the wonderful 
insects and books; his gentleness and humility; then the single dinner he 
and I made off a steak and coffee, “not various, but good,” as he said. Then 
again later, his persistent, steady work in the scientific publications, and all 
else pertaining to the society of which he was the real founder. Green will 
his memory ever remain with those who had the good fortune to be brought 
in intimate relations with him. * * * 

I know how utterly powerless is all language to express what we feel, or 
to alleviate the agony. Time alone, in a measure, may deaden the acuteness 
of the pain, but will never obliterate the remembrance of the goodness of 
those who have been given to earth and heaven. 

Poor dear friend! I had hoped that he would live a number of years yet; 
and had consumption been the sole disease he would have done so. But he 
is gone; and though neither sorrow nor tears will avail to bring him again 
to us, still the thoughts of his purity, his unselfishness, of his usefulness 
and talents, will last with the many who knew him, till they have fulfilled 
their mission and passed into eternity. 

Dear friends, with heart-felt sympathy, and trusting that | may sometime 
receive word from you, believe me, 

Most sincerely, yours, 
HERMAN STRECKER. 
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From Dr. CHARLES Barros, President Geological Society, Lille, France. 


{Translation | 
LILLE, FRANCE, 9 January, 1882. 
Mr. C. E. Putnam: 

My Dear Srr: | learn from a journal of the sad event which has plunged 
your whole family in sorrow. The death of a man of such promise as 
Joseph Duncan Putnam, is one of those misfortunes which extends beyond 
the domestic fireside. The loss which afflicts you will be much felt by all 
those who like myself have been able to know and value his knowledge and 
his character. 

May the unanimous regrets of all those who knew him, somewhat con- 
sole you in your trial. That short life, so well filled, will be an example to 
his young brothers, who have already received from their mother so admira- 
ble an education. 

Accept, dear sir, for yourself and for your family, my most sympathetic 
compliments and condolences. 

CHAS. BARROIS. 


\ From Dr. C. C. Parry, Colton, California. 


CoLToN, CALIFORNIA, December 24th, 1881. 
Messrs. C. H. Preston, E. P. Lyncu, H. C. Fuiron, 
Committee Davenport Academy of Sciences: 

GENTLEMEN: The request conveyed through you from the Davenport 
Academy of Sciences, that I should “prepare and present a paper’ at the 
special meeting to be held January 6th, 1882, in memory of our late lamented 
President, J. Duncan Putnam, coincides with my own earnest wishes, and 
enlists at once my most devoted efforts. But to do justice to such a charac- 
ter, to portray as it should be done, the life and labors of such a mun, an inti- 
mate friend, and a faithful fellow-worker in the cause of science, requires 
more careful consideration, and access to written records that are not now 
within my reach. I would therefore respectfully ask to be granted a longer 
time, and opportunity for the performance of this duty you have thought fit 
to impose upon me. Leaving this matter to your farther discretion, allow 
me at this time to join my sorrowing lamentations with yours, over the un- 
timely grave of our honored President, associate and friend. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
C. C. PARRY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


AND ScIENTIFIC CHARACTER OF JOSEPH DUNCAN PUTNAM, LATE 
PRESIDENT OF THE DavENPORT ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES. 


BY DR. C. C. PARRY. 


{Note.—The Biographical Sketch of JosEpH DuNcAaN PuTNAM, as hereinafter given, was 
prepared by Dr. C. C. Parry, by request of the Memorial Committee, and presented at a 
special meeting of the Academy, held September 22d 1882. | 

A duty that has long weighed on my mind as a not remote pos- 
sibility, now calls for a present fulfillment at my hands. Accepting 
the invitation of the memorial committee to prepare a biographical 
sketch of our late associate, and President, I am prompted not less 
by a personal desire to do justice to his memory, than by a profound 
conviction that | am thereby complying with his own unexpressed 
wishes. I conceive that I shall be able to fulfill most satisfactorily 
the duty thus imposed on me, not by attempting a detailed biography, 
the ample material for which is spread over a most extensive and 
exhaustive correspondence, preserved with scrupulous care and ex- 
actness, but rather by drawing from various sources partly within 
my own personal knowledge, the salient points that mark the devel- 
opment of his mental character, and have left their lasting impress 
on his scientific work. 

At noon-day on the 18th of October, 1855, in the mansion of the 
late Governor Joseph Duncan, at Jacksonville, Illinois, Joseph Dun- 
can Putnam, a descendent in the second remove from this pioneer 
western statesman, first saw the light. 

Inheriting no doubt not a few of the ancestral traits that belonged 
to his distinguished parentage, though not destined to figure in the 
ranks of statesmanship, he was called in the no less honorable annals 
of science, to occupy a page reflecting credit upon the two historic 
names he bore. 

From this shaded rural retreat, to which his boyish feet often re- 
turned, to enjoy its stately quiet, and to catch the early inspiration 
of that external nature which afterwards absorbed the energies of a 
vigorous mind, he was taken to his childhood home on the western 
banks of the Mississippi. 

Davenport, lowa, will hereafter claim the honor of nurturing this 
noble spirit, devoted to unselfish ends, striving amid manifold weak- 
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ness, with all the powers of a gifted mind to do his part in kindling 
and elevating the torch of science in this land of his birth. When 
the corner-stone of that commodious building, the first Academy of 
Sciences erected on the west bank of the Mississippij—and whose 
erection is largely due to his persevering efforts—shall be again laid 
bare for the construction of a grander edifice, from that recess will 
be unsealed the record of a young life literally given to science, and 
those yet unborn will bend with silent and reverent regard over the 
time-stained records that tell of the devotion, self-sacrifice, and 
earnest work of the youngest, the most efficient, and noblest of the 
founders of the Davenport Academy of Sciences. But now from our 
present Stand-point, in the year of grace, 1882, let us take a brief 
backward glance at the various elements that have conspired to 
mould the character we here delight to honor. 

From hereditary sources we all alike derive the substantial ele- 
ments, mental and physical, that form the basis of our individual 
characters. This inalienable legacy that thus comes down to us, im- 
possible to trace to its ultimate origin, represents the combined re- 
sults of organism, moulded by all the circumstances through which 
it has passed, and as we have a right to believe directed by an all- 
wise Providence to beneficent results. 

So, clearly in the subject of our sketch, the ability to think, to or- 
ganize, to accomplish results; nay, even the thirst for knowledge, 
the love of truth, the sense of justice, and the yearning to do good 
to his fellow men, was an inheritance to which in the brief interval 
of a fleeting life, he added what he could, and so closed up the ac- 
count. But aside from these essential, though incomprehensible 
elements largely determining the character of our departed friend 
and associate, there were evident circumstances attending his advent, 
that must needs have exerted a marked influence on his mental de- 
velopment. 

The unparalleled discoveries which marked the early periods of 
the nineteenth century, were in its advancing epochs bearing fruit 
in improved means of living, vastly increased appliances for in- 
vestigation, and a more profoundly practical philosophy. Such a 
condition of things working on an appreciative and prepared mental 
endowment, ensured results such as we shall have occasion to note 
in the subject of our biographical sketch. More than this, a family 
atmosphere in which the freest movements of natural bias were not 
only allowed but encouraged, ever surrounded the growing boy with 
an unfailing inspiration, and while in other directions apathy and 
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indifference may have exerted a depressing influence, there was at 
least one heart nearest to the source of life, that never failed in its 
unwavering encouragement, its proud appreciation and unfaltering 
devotion. Without wishing to intrude within these sacred precincts, 
it is not too much to say that the boy became what he was, and ac- 
complished what he did largely through the direct influence of a 
mother’s love, an influence in fact recognized by him in not a few 
touching incidents in his later years, and by no means to be omitted 
im any appreciative notice of his progressive life. 

With these preliminary considerations having a direct bearing on 
our general subject, we are now prepared to follow up the succes- 
sive steps by which his brief history is marked. 

The sylvan shade of his accidental birth place was not long after 
supplemented by an equally attractive home overlooking the pic- 
turesque valley of the Upper Mississippi. Here the boy, passing 
though the usual vicissitudes of childhood, gradually developed his 
physical and mental faculties under the combined action of common- 
school education and home influences. It was perhaps not much to 
his disadvantage that an early constitutional weakness secured more 
of home education, and less of school routine; a rapidly increasing 
family of boys, soon afforded the means of diversion, and the stimu- 
lus of a variety of tastes and dispositions. These latter were only so 
far restrained as was necessary for the general welfare, while all 
needed appliances in the way of books, games, and mechanical ap- 
paratus were liberally supplied. 

Not averse as it would seem to boyish sports, and especially such 
as required skill and practical dexterity of eye and hand, he took 
less delight in more boisterous games, or such as required severe 
bodily exercise. Surrounded thus early in life by everything to at- 
tract the senses and refine the tastes, it is not to be wondered at that 
the insect world with its strange transformations, its delicate mark- 
ings, its bright colors, and even its obscure habits of growth, should 
have engaged the attention of his thoughtful and studious mind. 

Accordingly we soon see, in connection with a younger brother, a 
growing interest in the capture and rearing of moths and butterflies, 
and during occasional absence a lively boyish correspondence is kept 
up on the subject of mutual discoveries and observations. 

Intimately connected with his future work as an entomologist was 
an early attention to drawing, at first in the form of grotesque cari- 
catures adapted to the tastes of children, but soon succeeded by a 
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more careful, pains-taking delineation of natural objects, to be used 
hereafter as the means of illustrating scientific subjects. 

It is not in accordance with the design of this sketch to trace in 
detail his school life, of which the writer in fact has no personal 
knowledge, hence it will suffice here to say, that his school life was 
characterized by studious attention to the concrete subjects of in- 
struction, a considerable indifference shown to the mere technicali- 
ties or abstractions of grammar and languages, and a rapidly devel- 
oped capacity for the neglected branches of natural science; thus 
whatever had any direct or indirect bearing on such subjects secured 
his attention far enough to master its practical details, and in ap- 
plied mathematics, or the modern languages, opening up the broader 
field of investigation by other minds, he progressed far enough to 
use them as means to higher ends. 

In the spring of 1869, young Putnam, then in his fourteenth year, 
and attending the grammar school, attracted the notice of Prof. W. 
H. Pratt, then engaged as writing teacher. This casual acquaintance 
soon ripened into a lasting friendship, and ere long weekly Satur- 
day excursions were planned to collect shells and other objects of 
natural history along the course of the Mississippi, or on the line of 
railroad excavations. An early journal in pencil gives lively details 
of these explorations, and we see in them the budding inclinations 
of the young entomologist swelling out under the genial encourage- 
ment of shis friendly instructor. Naturally in such interviews the 
existence of a slumbering Academy of Natural Sciences comes to the 
knowledge of the junior member of the firm, and we note in the 
records which he afterwards so diligently put in print, the simple 
announcement that on June 2d, 1869, Mrs. M. L. D. Putnam and J. 
Duncan Putnam were by ove vote unanimously elected members of 
the Academy. To be elected in this latter case did not mean a dead- 
letter record, and in the same pocket journal we note the following 
item, “July 9th, 1869, I attended for the first time to-night, having 
been elected a member of the Davenport Academy of Natural 
Sciences which holds its regular meetings the last Friday of each 
month. Father went with me. This was an adjourned meeting to 
discuss the methods to be used in raising the funds to take photo- 
graphs of the great eclipse next August, and to hear the report of 
the committee appointed on the same subject, but no definite action 
could be taken, so the meeting adjourned till next Friday evening, 
at 74 o’clock.” 

Significant in many ways is this brief record. The Academy of 
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Sciences was then unwittingly taking into its membership one who 
was always ready to take “ definite action,” and who did not put off 
work to be done till “next Friday evening at 7} o’clock.” From 
this time on to the close of his life, following up the simply ex- 
pressed desire to “do something for science,” an unflagging energy, 
a growing affection and an untiring working capacity, were devoted 
to the upbuilding of this central object of his regard. 

Furthermore, the father thus casually mentioned in connection 
with this first Academy attendance, and who was hereafter a con- 
stant associate with his youthful son at its monthly meetings, not 
only lent the moral sanction of his paternal approval, but was ever 
ready to respond to any appeals for material assistance, even when 
burdened with the increasing cares of an engrossing business. The 
financial records of the Academy will show in not a few instances, 
how the father stood by the son in his struggling efforts to build up 
the most important interests of the Academy. 

It was while still a school boy, the exact date of which is not re- 
corded, that young Putnam had his first and only interview with the 
gifted and eccentric western entomologist, B. D. Walsh, of Rock 
Island. This introduction was effected through a favorite teacher, 
Miss Z. Severance, (now Mrs. I. S. Newberry). A brief account of 
the interview given by this lady represents a very cordial and mu- 
tually satisfactory acquaintance, which was unfortunately not  re- 
newed on account of the accidental death of Mr. Walsh soon after. 

In 1871, then in his sixteenth year, Mr. Putnam had an opportu- 
nity to extend the field of his enlarging observations by a visit to his 
paternal relatives at Saratoga, New York. At this time he came in- 
to intimate personal relations with an experienced naturalist, Dr. 
R. L. Allen, an uncle by marriage on his father’s side. Here he 
had an opportunity to inspect a natural history collection, and gain 
free access to a scientific library. He here enjoyed the privilege of 
meeting on familiar terms the distinguished State Geologist, Prof. 
James Hall, and also the veteran entomologist, Dr. Asa Fitch, of 
Salem, New York. The inspiring effect of these interviews was 
plainly shown in his familiar home letters describing these visits 
and the impressions made on him. Not satisfied with a mere casual 
impression, young Putnam eagerly noted the methods of observation 
and appliances for preserving specimens so important for his future 
studies. At the same time his active mind was employed in tracing 
up genealogical records, and refreshing his memory with the histor- 
ical data pertaining to that noted locality. 
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Returning to his western home, the widening influence of his ob- 
servations and experiences was made apparent, by an increased in- 
terest in the Academy of Sciences. Henceforth a constant attendant 
on its regular meetings, he gradually took upon him its most respons- 
ible duties; elected recording secretary in April, 1871, we note from 
this date a more careful attention to the often neglected duty of pre- 
serving early records, an attempt to condense the subjects presented 
at the several meetings, a more systematic arrangement of sub- 
jects, and promising indications of substantial progress. Some 
casual remarks in a presidential address on the desirability of secur: 
ing a permanent home, and commencing the publication of proceed- 
ings, were not allowed to remain a mere suggestion, but were kept 
constantly in view till the proper time arrived for their consumma- 
tion, and then all the means and appliances at command were 
brought effectually to bear on the desired results, such as we now 
witness. 

It was in the following year, 1872, that my first personal acquaint- 
ance was made with the subject of this sketch. Having been re- 
cently relieved from an official position in Washington, I was plan- 
ning a return to more congenial pursuits in the free atmosphere of 
the Rocky Mountains. It was at this favorable juncture, that young 
Putnam offered himself as a companion, thenceforth rarely to be sep- 
arated, never at least in mutual regard. 

Though over thirty years his senior, on the broad field of nature 
we occupied the same level. Always respectful to my personal 
wishes or suggestions, never flinching from any imposed duty, always 
cheerful, hopeful and zealous, he proved a companion worthy of the 
highest regard, which he never forfeited either by word or deed. 

After a short preliminary excursion into a near district in Towa, 
which afforded a fair test of his physical ability, we left Davenport 
the latter part of June, direct for the Rocky Mountains of Colorado 
Territory. Passing rapidly by rail over the plains of Kansas, we 
were delayed for a few days at Denver, to complete our mountain 
outfit. Here in full view of the region we intended to explore, the 
young naturalist often cast wistful glances towards those cool re- 
treats still flecked with patches of glistening snow, but not to the 
neglect of the singular district immediately surrounding this embryo 
city. Accordingly we find in his journal of this date, June 22d, 
1872, a record of finding his first specimen of Galeodes belonging to 
the family of Solpugida, intermediate between spiders and scorpions. 
The peculiar features of this strange insect at once attracted his 
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serious attention, and having made a drawing of its characteristic 
anatomical parts, he sent the same to Prof. H. A. Hagen, of Caim- 
bridge, Mass., suggesting at the same time its aflinities and proper 
place in classification. Prof. Hagen’s answer promptly made, con- 
firmed his first impressions, and from this time never losing sight of 
the subject thus casually brought to his notice, he followed up its 
written literature, corresponded with foreign collectors, consulted 
extensive libraries, bought rare books, and secured from every avail- 
able source, including his own subsequent collections all the access- 
ible means for illustrating this class of insects, intending eventually 
to bring out in the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy, a mon- 
ograph of North American Solpugide. 

But now all preliminaries having been arranged, on the first day of 
July we left for the mountains, intending to follow on foot the track 
being opened for the construction of a narrow-gauge railroad, up 
Clear Creek. 

Toiling in the rear, with his collecting net, attracted by the 
strange scenery and insects that buzzed about his path, the distance 
between the two companions continually widened, and at dusk a 
point was reached where rugg 
the way not yet penetrated by the graders; still hoping by following 


ed and precipitous walls hemmed up 


the survey stakes to come into a more open country, and possibly a 
settlement, night closed on us still separated. Not unaccustomed 
to such emergencies, the senior selected his night bivouac where 
abundance of dry wood afforded at least one source of outward com- 
fort, as well as a hope of attracting his companion, but night passed — 
without meeting, and my young associate passed his first night in 
the mountains under the shelter of an overhanging cliff, without 
either food or fire! After meeting the next day in the upper settle- 
ments, which we reached by different routes, on comparing notes we 
found that the actual distance separating us was the nearly perpen- 
dicular mountain height of the gorge, my companion remaining: at 
the foot of the precipice, while his comrade climbed to the suminit. 

From such an unexpected test of physical endurance, | was well 
satisfied that my young friend could be depended on for all that 
was required in the way of mountain climbing. 

Needless to dwell here on the details of that glorious summer in 
the mountains, so copiously described in his home letters, how to- 
gether, or separately we scaled precipices, visited the haunts of the 
ptarmigan and the mountain sheep, enjoyed appetizing lunches on 
alpine slopes, redolent with rainbow colored flowers, attractive alike 
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to climbing botanists and gay butterflies; what solid rests we enjoyed 
in our lowly cabin, lulled by the unceasing dash of the snow-fed 
Mad Creek. All these and much more go to make up a fund of 
pleasant recollections, the record of which would lengthen out too 
far this memorial sketch. Still in this connection it would be hardly 
proper to omit reference to the visit at our cabin of the distinguished 
botanists, Dr. Torrey and Prof. Gray, the latter of whom we accom- 
panied on Gray’s Peak, and had the pleasure of piloting over moun- 
tain steeps these veterans who had many years before been our 
guides on the heights of science. An association with such men, 
under such circumstances, could not fail to exert an inspiring effect 
on the susceptible mind of our young associate. 

Almost reluctantly at last, in obedience to the warnings of an ap- 
proaching winter, we took refuge on the plains below, and on Octo- 
ber 7th reached our respective homes on the banks of the Missis- 
Sippl. 

The results of this trip were shown in the securing of a large and 
valuable amount of entomological material to be classified and 
studied the coming winter, together with the more valuable acquisi- 
tion of enlarged experience, and an expansion of mental power. 

The winter of 1872-3 devoted to this necessary work, was also 
largely occupied in carrying on a rapidly increasing correspondence 
with cotemporary entomologists, and submitting the different orders 
of insects collected, to specialists. As a slight relaxation from this 
serious work he undertook in connection with other members of the 
family the printing of a home journal, appropriately named “ The 
Star of Woodlawn, thus perhaps without any definite intentions, 
deriving a valuable experience, which proved eminently useful in 
the more important work he was soon to undertake, in publishing 
Academy Proceedings. 

With the opening spring an opportunity offered and was eagerly 
embraced to extend his traveling experience by accompanying a 
military expedition under command of Capt. W. A. Jones, to the 
Yellowstone National Park. The duty assigned to young Putnam 
on this trip was that of assistant meteorologist, which literally im- 
plied the carrying a mercurial barometer over this rugged country, 
keeping up a regular meteorological register, in addition to such ob- 
servations as caine more directly in the line of his tastes as an ento- 
mologist. That he performed these duties faithfully is sufficiently 
evidenced in the official approval of his commanding officer. As his 
companion on this trip it was pleasant to note a fuller development 
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of the manly traits of self-reliance, and a resolute determination to 
improve to the best advantage the means afforded for increasing his 
geographic and scientific knowledge. He would no doubt have ac- 
complished more in his favorite science, if he had been less ham- 
pered by other duties and the necessary restraints of military disci- 
pline. 

Still the natural wonders of that strange region embracing the 
Geyser basin, and the magnificent Yellowstone Lake, had an enliven- 
ing effect on his: susceptible mind, and possibly kept out of view a 
constitutional weakness that was even then making inroads on his 
physical powers. No special direction to any particular line of study 
was noticeable from this expedition, except a more careful attention 
to meteorological observations on his own account, favored as it sub- 
sequently was by the possession of a very complete set of meteoro- 
logical instruments. Returning home from this second western trip 
in which he had the satisfaction of more than meeting his personal 
expenses, his continuous field observations quickened a natural desire 
to make them more useful by a thorough course of scientific train- 
ing. He accordingly undertook the necessary preparation for Harvard . 
University, till all his plans were suddenly suspended by a severe 
hemorrhage from the lungs. Thus reminded that an active mind re- 
quires for its efficient development a sound and vigorous body, he 
was brought face to face with the neglected subject of personal 
health, and subjected to the wearying, but often necessary discipline 
of weakness. 

It may be difficult to see in this apparently thwarting. experience, 
in one so young and promising, any real compensation—long days of 
weariness with utter inability to accomplish a work that seemed 
waiting for just such a worker, a willing spirit in a slender frame 
that could not endure the rack of labor. Still there was plain to be 
seen a growth of moral power, that might not have been otherwise 
attained. He began thus early to realize that what he had to do 
should be done well and thoroughly, and that there must ever be a 
prudent regard to all the means for economizing the vital powers, in 
order to accomplish the highest results. Hence gradually came a 
more resignedly cheerful view of his condition. For his special 
friends he had always ready a cheerful and pleasant smile, and a 
kind greeting. The objects of interest now took an absorbing hold 
upon him, and he worked as under the eye of the great Task-master, 
who pays for work rendered, by daily strength to perform, and power 
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to suffer. With his naturally reticent disposition, especially on sub- 
jects out of the domain of science, he gave little expression to his 
inward feelings, though his serious character showed plainly that he 
was not indifferent to unseen realties. 

In the spring of 1874, a proposed trip to Southern Utah was de- 
cided to be injudicious in his frail condition, and was reluctantly but 
cheerfully given up. Later in the season he accompanied his father 
to Colorado, spending the late spring and summer months near the 
foot hills in the vicinity of Boulder. Later, as his strength seemed 
to justify, he accompanied a family party to his previous camping 
ground in the mountains near Georgetown. 

Here the elevation and doubtless the sad contrast to his previous 
active condition had a depressing effect, and he was unable to enjoy 
as he had hoped the wild scenery which he could only survey at a 
distance. It was afterwards decided to try a winter in Southern 
Colorado, and by the advice of Dr. Engelmann of St. Louis, who 
had spent several weeks with the mountain party, Cation City, at the 
southern base of Pike’s Peak was selected.. Here accordingly he 
spent a solitary, but not unprofitable winter, making short rambles 
in the vicinity, or in company with the energetic surveyor, T. 8, 
Brandegee, exploring the grand chasms of the Arkansas. His jour- 
nals and letters during this period show the blending of an earnest 
desire to accomplish work, tempered by a feeling of physical inabil- 
ity. Eventually we notice the gradual compromise effected by which 
the actual ability was fully matched by labor performed. During 
this period of struggle the Davenport Academy of Sciences still held 
a prominent place in his thoughts and plans. He continued to write 
encouraging letters, suggested improvements and revolved seriously 
the subject of publishing Proceedings. 

Thus passed the winter succeeding his nineteenth year, in which 
beside a full record of the weather, there was a deeper record of the 
fluctuating thoughts of a gifted mind overspread with the clouds of 
early disappointment. 

In the spring of 1875, with somewhat improved health, after a 
brief visit home, he again accompanied the writer to Central Utah, 
occupying a pleasant location near the borders of Lake Utah, and in 
the shadow of Mt. Nebo, with an agreeable Mormon family, B. F. 
Johnson. Here an interesting variation of scenery and occupation 
seemed to give promise of permanent improvement, and later in the 
fall the journey was continued to the Pacific coast, with a view of 
wintering in Southern California. But in the trying climate of San 
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Francisco other serious symptoms were developed, and by the advice 
of physicians he returned home to Davenport to receive the com- 
forts his case seemed to require, and which could not as well be 
secured in a frontier country. While in San Francisco he formed 
several pleasant scientific acquaintances with such distinguished 
entomologists as Mr. H. Edwards, Dr. H. Behr, and R. H. Stretch, 
with whom he afterwards maintained a mutually profitable corres- 
pondence. 

On reaching home, then in his twenty-first year, he at once threw 
himself earnestly into the work to which his future energies were 
to be largely directed, viz: to the upbuilding of the Academy of 
Sciences. Henceforth the personal history of our subject is insepa- 
rably blended with the institution of which he was at once the sup- 
port and ornament; not a waking hour in which its interests did not 
enter into his generous plans and far-reaching thoughts—not how- 
ever, in any spirit of self-glorification which neither accorded with 
his natural disposition, or his acquired tastes—he assumed and car- 
ried on its most onerous and responsible duties, thus undertaking 
exhaustive work that he would gladly have transferred to broader 
shoulders. His true spirit is evidenced in a remark once made to 
the writer, “If others are unwilling to do what ought to be done, 7 
must.” 

So as his strength allowed, and often, it is to be feared, beyond 
his physical ability, he resolutely took up the work that lay before 
him, inspiring others by his example, and finding his chief happi- 
ness in seeing desired results, by whatever means effected, in_pro- 
cess of successful accomplishment. It was in this spirit, on his 
return from the west in November 1875, he introduced at the first 
regular meeting of the Academy he attended, a series of resolutions 
as follows: 


Wuereas, The objects of the Academy are the increase and diffusion 
of a knowledge of the Natural Sciences by the establishment of a Museum, 
the reading and publication of original papers, and all other suitable means; 
and, 


WHEREAS, Many original investigations have already been made by our 
members, some of them being of general as well as scientific interest; and, 


WHEREAS, The publication of our Proceedings would be advantageous 
to the Academy, in many particulars, e. g.: 1st. It will preserve much ma- 
terial that might otherwise be lost. 2d. It will furnish a greater incentive 
to our members to make original investigations. 3d. It will increase the 
Library by means of exchange with other societies and publishers; and, 4th. 
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It will place us on a creditable footing with the other societies of the world 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Academy begin the publication of its Proceedings 
with the least possible delay; and 

Resolved, That a committee of tive be appointed, of which Messrs. Pratt 
and Putnam, (ex-secretaries) and Dr. Preston, “(present secretary) shall be 
members, to decide as to the best form of publication, as to title, etc., and to 
prepare the records and make selections of reports, scientific papers, ete., 
and determine on the publication or non-publication of each. 

Following up the enterprise thus inaugurated, securing such as- 
sistance as he could command, (including his ever-present maternal 
counsellor,) he enlisted the services of the “ Women’s Centennial 
Association” to provide the necessary funds. On the very eve of 
successful attainment, these long cherished hopes were swept away 
by a disastrous fire, not only consuming the means already procured 
or in immediate prospect, but involving the publishing fund in seri- 
ous liabilities. Undeterred by such obstacles, he persevered in his 
efforts, and the final issue of Volume I was duly announced in 
August, and in October, before the completion of his twentieth year, 
its distribution was effected, being sown broadcast over the entire 
world of science. 

Though still burdened by assumed obligations in prosecuting this 
work, our zealous associate did not wait to see the results which he 
plainly foresaw from the exchange of publications in enlarging the 
library, or awakening increased interest in Academy work at home, 
before urging the necessity of its continuation. Accordingly the 
printer’s ink was hardly dry on the preface of Volume I, when at 
the annual meeting of January 3d, 1877, Mr. Putnam volunteered 
to undertake on his own responsibility, the publication of a Second 
Volume, to be turned over complete to the Academy for its benefit, 
on the liberal condition that one hundred and fifty subscribers be 
secured by the members of the Academy within the limits of this 
local district. With the acceptance of this proposition, notwith- 
standing a tardy fulfillment of the imposed condition, the work of 
publication was again taken up with a full appreciation of its difh- 
culties, but with a reasonable expectation of the advantages to be 
derived from previous experience. Accordingly in spite of the seri- 
ous hindrance of severe illness, it was carried steadily forward with 
greatly improved typographical appearance. Part I being issued in 
July, 1877, while the succeeding Part, delayed by unavoidable hin- 
drances, made its appearance in February, 1880. 

The immediate results of the publication thus laboriously car- 
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ried forward, surpassing even the most sanguine expectations of 
its advocates, encouraged its enthusiastic editor to continue the 
work, in spite of the difficulties heretofore realized. Knowing now 
more than ever before, not only the importance of its continuation, 
but still more the precarious tenure on which it rested, in his indi- 
vidual support, he bent all his energies to place the publications of 
the Academy on an enduring basis. It was with this view, in order 
to reduce the actual expense within the smallest limit, he obtained 
the consent of the joint owners of the family printing establishment 
to remove the same to the Academy building, and adding thereto at 
his own expense, the necessary additional material, he secured all 
available means for continuing the printing. Thus prepared, as fast 
as the limited subscriptions afforded the funds for furnishing paper 
and press work, he proceeded with Part II of Volume III, often 
setting up the type with his own hands, or when matter was press- 
ing, engaging the temporary services of a regular compositor. It 
was in this way he clearly showed how the necessary work could 
be kept up, by his successors, and not till his last feeble grasp was 
relaxed by death did the busy hand * forget its cunning,” the clos- 
ing pages of Part II of Volume ITI containing the sad brief record 
of his finished work. 

In the meantime however, other events in the progress of the 
Academy kept up a lively interest in its ever-constant supporter. 
On February 22d, 1877, there was formally presented to the Acad- 
emy, as a distinct recognition of the valuable services of J. Duncan 
Putnam in its behalf, a valuable building site, the gift of a generous 
lady, Mrs. P. V. Newcomb. Iinmediately following this unexpected 
donation, there was an outflow of public sympathy in the way of 
subscriptions, and life membership endowments, authorizing the 
construction of a suitable building as a permanent home. Accord- 
ingly a building contract on very favorable terms was concluded 
September 8th, 1877; the corner-stone was laid with appropriate cer- 
emonies October 4th following, and on February 22d, 1878, just one 
year from the date of the gift of the lot, the completed building 
was opened to the public. 

That such an interesting event should have excited an absorbing 
interest in our susceptible friend was to be expected; henceforth the 
Academy was his second intellectual home, and here scientific work 
was laid out, and partly completed that would have taxed the highest 
efforts of a gifted mind. So at last, in a convenient room, sur- 
rounded by valuable books, and costly scientific appliances, our 
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young student set himself down to carry out his boyish wish to “ do 

something for science.” Here his earliest original investigations on 
the life history of the maple bark ap/is (commenced in his seven- 

teenth year,) were carried on and completed for publication, in 
Volume II. Here he accumulated the material for publishing his 

monograph on North American So/pugide, and here too, a burden- 
some correspondence as Corresponding Secretary was faithfully con- 
ducted, and carefully recorded. But in the meantime financial hin- 
drances came in to divert his attention from strictly scientific work, 
that in the nature of things never yields substantial pecuniary re- 

turns. As the eldest son of a large and expensive family, he felt 
the necessity of doing something for his own support. With this 
view, in looking for suitable business, it was suggested that an effort 
should be made to establish the important office of Iowa State En- 
tomologist, and that our young friend would in such a position find 
a suitable field for usefulness, and a means of reasonable support. 
The attempt proved a failure, local jealousies were too strong, and 
the biennial session of the lowa State legislature in 1880-1, passed 
without taking action in this matter. The great and rich agricultu- 
ral State of Iowa, with its endowed University, its Agricultural 
College, its Insane Asylums, its Penitentiaries, and its Orphans’ 
Homes, thus missed the opportunity of being also enriched by they 
labors of one of her native sons. It would now seem to have been 

not only a wise but a politic course to have secured, when it was 
available, the organizing capacity of one who would have many 
times over paid his salary, in giving the results of his researches to 
the practical farmer and horticulturist, then and now beseeching 
help to protect the fruit of their labors from the ravages of insect 
foes. He would have handed down to his successor the true model 
of a working scientist, and the example of a faithful and honest 
laborer in the cause of truth. But it was not so to be. 

We must needs hasten from these unattractive, but still impor- 
tant details, to fill up the outline of the character and work of this 
subject of our biographical sketch. Others may take up the more 
exhaustive summary to be derived from his carefully kept correspon- 
dence and journals; my duty as his friend and associate, must con- 
clude by a condensed outline of his prominent personal and mental 
characteristics, as exhibited in his life and work. 

It may and doubtless will be suggested in certain quarters, that 
the writer of this sketch has left out of view the accessory labors of 
others in the upbuilding of scientific interests in this vicinity. Such 
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has certainly been far from his intention. The plain duty before 
him has been to bring before the public facts in the life history of 
our subject, illustrating his mental development. This he has en- 
deavored to do conscientiously, plainly, sincerely. If an affectionate 
interest in his work has led him to overlook for the time his co- 
workers in this broad field of science, it is because his attention has 
been necessarily drawn to this one central figure. 

In his personal characteristics, Mr. Putnam united in a strange 
mixture, the simplicity of the child, with the maturity of the man. 
Thus, while in ordinary business transactions he knew little and cared 
less for what is known as sharp-dealing, and in the important matter 
of hygiene was utterly oblivious of the rules of common prudence, 
no one was more exact in the minutia of accounts especially relating 
to scientific operations, or watched with greater care the processes 
by which life is maintained in the lower orders of insect life. With- 
out showing any marked taste for ordinary mechanical work, he 
manipulated the special instruments of scientific research with the 
skill of an artist. Thus after becoming versed in all the practical 
details of printing, he took up the difficult art of engraving, and 
transferred with his own hand’ to steel or copper, the most delicate 
tracery brought to hght under the microscope. 

As a writer he was exact, perspicuous, but inclined to be diffuse 
from the natural tendency of his mind to grasp the whole subject of 
investigation, and bring out its minutest details. Though not with- 
out a keen sense of the ludicrous, or appreciation of the beautiful 
and graud, he never ventured on the jocular, in his writings, and 
rarely indulged in any fanciful descriptions. With him the truths 
of nature were serious matters, and he quickly passed through the 
imaginative period of youth, to be enraptured and absorbed in the 
realm of fact. In this ample field he found enough to engage the 
activities of a short life without wasting his energies in a world of 
fiction. Naturally reserved and undemonstrative in his social feel- 
ings, especially to strangers or those who took little interest in his 
scientific pursuits, he occasionally unbosomed himself freely to his 
intimate friends, and was not without genuine outbursts of warm 
affection towards the objects of his special regard. His scientific 
attachments were largely with those much older than himself, as 
might have been expected from his early mental development. Not 
fluent in ordinary conversation, he preferred to communicate his 
thoughts through the calmer medium of writing. 

His most marked mental characteristic, that on which his scientific 
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reputation largely depends, and which would in time have secured for 
him more full recognition as an investigator, was the power of concen- 
trated attention—the same in kind as that to which Newton attrib- 
uted his greatness. Thus a subject once brought within the range 
of his mental vision, was at once appropriated, and never lost sight 
of, till all its details were mastered, all the’ related facts comprehen- 
sively grouped in their proper order, and subjected to the closest 
scrutiny; not till then were the elaborated results clearly brought to 
view. It is by just such processes that science is really advanced, 
and any one capable of such work is a true scientist. But to each 
human life there is a wise limit affixed, and with our subject this 
limit was early reached. True, he died young, but 
“There are silvered heads 

Whose race of duty is less nobly run.” 

He had in the previous year (1880) spent some delightful months 
among his scientific correspondents at the East, delving amid the 
scientific lore accumulated in vast libraries, laboriously extracting 
from obscure and hidden volumes what had been recorded by others, 
and almost forgotten, in the subjects of his special investigation, 
now carefully noted for future use. Only in the last summer month 
preceding his decease he was attending a session of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, then convened at Cin- 
cinnati. Full of activity and zeal, laying plans for future work, 
contracting new friendships and winning his way to a larger measure 
of scientific regard, he returned home, not to resume his scientific 
work, but to see it day by day slipping from his grasp. The 
halls of the Academy of Sciences now rarely witness his cheerful 
face, the Presidential chair is vacant at the regular meetings. Still 
the interest is kept up, the printing is carefully watched, the daily 
record is carefully filed away, all is brought up to date. His last 
ge 
satisfactorily answered, and with a look of unutterable weariness, 


feeble enquiry, “ How is the Academy? How is the printin is 
passing over his pale face, his last earnest look directed to the moth- 
erly form that had stood by him in all his hours of joy or sorrow, he 
laid down his pen, and took up his crown, December 10th, 1881. 

Our melancholy duty is also finished; to others must be devolved 
the task of giving definite form to his unfinished scientific work. 
We have deposited this poor chryscdis in the bosom of all-nurturing 
earth, the imago waits the fiat of the Life-Giver. 


MEMORIAL PROCEEDINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


The Iowa Academy of Sciences. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO PREPARE A MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 


JOSEPH DuNcAN PUTNAM. 


To the President and Fellows of the Academy: 

It is fitting and proper for us, as a scientific association, to record 
the high appreciation in which we hold the pure life and eminent 
labors of our esteemed fellow-member, J. Duncan Putnam. His 
career, measured by some standards, was short; and yet, when 
measured by the quality and amount of work he has done for science, 
and the merited honors he has won, it was equal to the longest. He 
has left us an example of superior talents applied with unflagging 
and unselfish devotion to the cause of truth; he has left us a name 
known and honored in the highest scientific circles in all parts of 
the world. His place in our Academy, and in the wider field of 
Science, will long be vacant. By his early death the world sustains 
immeasurable loss. 

As a further testimony of our regard for our departed associate, 
and the honor which we would render to lis memory, we lay before 
you the accompanying memoir. 

Respectfully submitted, S. CaLvIn, 
W. J. McGEE. 


Iowa Crry, Iowa, May 31st, 1882. 


MEMOIR OF J. DUNCAN PUTNAM. 
BY W. J. McGEE. / 


Though we live in an eminently progressive age, we can hardly 
claim that the general tendency of our distinctively modern civiliza- 
tion is toward the discovery of the unknown and the elucidation of 
the mysterious in the economy of the universe. Just as, in the 
nascent civilization, the development of abstract knowledge was re- 
tarded by any enviroument necessitating constant physical exertion 
in the effort to sustain individual life and perpetuate tribal organiza- 
tion and existence, so, to-day, the restless activity, the enforced 
versatility, and the feverish anxiety which appear to be essential to 
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complete success in the ceaseless struggle in which every bread- 
winner must engage, are inimical to the slow, cautious, and laborious 
methods by which alone the bounds of human knowledge may be 
extended. In our country, and especially in its western portion, 
there is so strongly pronounced a disposition to ignore all lines of 
thought and labor save those which tend to immediate pecuniary 
advantage, that the student of obscure natural phenomena and laws 
receives more of contempt and suspicion than of encouragement 
and assistance. There are hence but few here of such energy and 
independence as to enable them to stem the current of popular feel- 
ing, to endure the slights and sneers of unappreciative associates, to 
rise above the obstacles which they encounter at every step, and to 
force an unwilling world to acknowledge their worth. 

In our own State the original scientific investigators do not exceed 
a score in number; we can ill afford to spare even the least of these; 
and when, as in this, our first bereavement, one whose early labors 
gave so brilliant promise of future usefulness, passes from among us, 
the blow falls with exceptional severity. 

Joseph Duncan Putnam was born in Jacksonville, Illinois, October 
18th, 1855. His parents, Charles E. Putnam, and Mary Louisa, nee 
Duncan (daughter of the widely-known Governor Joseph Duncan, of 
Illinois), both represent notable lines of ancestry which have, both 
before and since revolutionary days, been distinguished for marked 
ability and culture, and which have contributed largely to the 
prestige and renown of the nation. He was thus peculiarly fortu- 
nate in birth and early surroundings; for he was not only endowed 
with a rich heritage of natural gifts, but received every advantage 
that parental tenderness, coupled with intelligence, culture, and 
wealth, could bestow. Unfortunately these advantages were offset 
by his inferior physical constitution, and by the ill health from which 
he suffered throughout nearly the whole of his life. In early boy- 
hood, indeed, though he exhibited rare capacity for acquiring and 
assimilating knowledge, he was so constantly ailing that little pro- 
gress was made in mastering the ordinary rudiments of education 
until he was ten years of age. Previous to this time, however, he 
developed a natural taste for drawing, for observing and collecting, 
and for methodically arranging his small belongings—traits which 
were characteristic throughout his life; and at eleven years he began 
a systematic entomological and general collection. From his tenth 
to his seventeenth years he attended the public schools of Davenport 
(which city was his home from a few months after birth to the end 
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of his life), and not only became proficient in all common branches, 
but, then and by subsequent unaided study, acquired a good knowl- 
edge of Greek, Latin, German, French, and some other languages. 
During the last of these years he mastered (untaught) the art of 
printing, and, aided only by his younger brothers, published four 
numbers of a “quarterly magazine devoted to the development of 
amateur and domestic literature.” Throughout this period his in- 
terest in natural phenomena, and particularly in the insects, in- 
creased, and he made numerous original and valuable observations, 
a part of which were published, in popular form, in local media. 
Especially in his seventeenth and eighteenth years (1872 and 1873), 
during which he accompanied Dr, C. C. Parry to Colorado and 
Wyoming, his collections and notes added materially to our knowl- 
edge of the distribution of certain forms of insect life, and even to 
the then little known, but much discussed question of insect fertili- 
zation of flowering plants. During the latter of these seasons he 
also carried on a valuable series of meteorological observations in 
connection with Captain Jones’ exploration of northwestern Wyo- 
ming. At the close of this season he began preparations for enter- 
ing Harvard, but his always delicate health became so impaired 
under the stress of study that he was soon compelled to relinquish 
this design. The two following summers (of 1874 and 1875) were 
spent in the western territories; and though he was a constant in- 
valid, and often for weeks apparently at the point of death, he 
added largely to his collections and notes. In thelater years of his 
life he only did such out-door entomological work as circumstances 
permitted during brief visits to various localities, either in pursuit of 
health or in search of the rare and scattered works constituting the 
literature of the obscure and little-known insect forms, in which he 
was specially interested; but he was never after able to make ex- 
tended out-door investigations. It was during these later years, 
however, that his important studies of the bark lice, and of the pe- 
culiar scorpion-like family of spiders (Sodpugidw) were made, that 
most of his work in connection with the Davenport Academy was 
accomplished, and that his business labors were carried on. 

In June, 1869, Mr. Putnam became a member, in April, 1871, he 
was made recording secretary, in March, 1876, he was called to the 
office of corresponding secretary, and in January, 1881, he was 
elected president, of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. 
All of his large and valuable collection was placed in the museum 
of the Academy; and when the publication of the Proceedings was 
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undertaken in 1875, it was at his instance. It was his hands, too, 
guided by his remarkable literary knowledge and mechanical skill, 
that collected and arranged the papers and other material for publi- 
cation, re-wrote much of the manuscript, set up the type, corrected 
the proof, made the drawings and many of the engravings, and, in- 
deed, performed nearly all of the labor of preparing the volumes 
which have been issued; and it was mainly his assiduity and busi- 
ness capacity that rendered possible the publication and distribution 
of these volumes upon the meagre income of the Academy. His 
duties as corresponding secretary, as well as his original work, 
brought him into communication with the leading naturalists and 
scientific societies of this and other countries; and this correspon- 
dence forms an intrinsically valuable portion of the archives of the 
Academy. Moreover, the publication and generous distribution of 
the Proceedings resulted in bringing into the library of the Academy 
an invaluable collection of standard scientific books, pamphlets, and 
journals—a library whose cosmopolitan character is attested by the 
fact that no fewer than twenty-four langnages are represented in it. 
No less was the success of the Academ promoted by the harmony 
and good feeling engendered by the unfailing courtesy and genial- 
ity, the pacific disposition, and the sterling good sense of its leading 
spirit. Indeed, whatever of success this widely known institution 
has attained, and whatever of credit it has brought to our State, are 
mainly due to the untiring industry and the unselfish devotion of 
its late president. 

While either Mr. Putnam’s original scientific work or his inde- 
fatigable labors in connection with the Davenport Academy would 
have been remarkable, in view of his constant ill-health, even both 
do not represent all of the work which he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing; since for two years of his life (1879 and 1880) he had charge of 
much of the business of his father’s office. During this period he 
attended to the correspondence, collecting, and book-keeping of a 
law office, and in his intervals of leisure assorted, arranged, briefed, 
and indexed the multitudinous documents which had been accumu- 
lating in pigeon holes, boxes, drawers, and out-of-the-way corners, 
for twenty years, reducing the chaos to perfect order—either of 
which duties would have taxed the energies of the strongest and 
most accomplished business man. His combined labors, indeed, 
were only rendered possible by ceaseless activity and by the method- 
ical and systematic manner in which all of his work, whether scien- 
tific, mechanical, legal, or commercial, was performed. His note-- 
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books, his manuscripts, his letters, his lists and catalogues, and all 
of his writings, even down to the most trivial records, are models of 
perspicacity, simplicity, brevity and convenience, and are a revela- 
tion to the average naturalist, whose preliminary notes can be deci- 
phered only while fresh, even by himself. 

Late in 1881, Mr. Putnam’s always precarious health became so 
much worse than ever before, that all out-door work was rendered 
impossible ; the dread disease, consumption, became complicated 
with others equally insidious and fatal ; the magnificent store of 
nervous energy ran low; the indomitable will ceased to struggle 
against the inevitable; and on December 19th, a few hours after 
completing the revision of the proofs of a forthcoming volume of the 
Proceedings of the Davenport Academy, he breathed his last. 
Then, more than ever before, his high character and extended repu- 
tation as a thorough naturalist, as an upright man, as a steadfast 
friend, and as a lovable companion, became known. His death 
spread a gloom over the whole of his own community; the funeral 
services were attended alike by high and low; the memorial meet- 
ing of the Academy was the most impressive ever held in the city; 
letters of sympathy and condolence poured in from all parts of the 
land; and appreciative obituary notices appeared in all the leading 
scientific journals of this and other countries. His twenty-six years 
were not lived for naught. 

Mr. Putnam’s scientific publications were not voluminous. Aside 
from those relating to the bark lice, his most important investigations 
were never fully elaborated, and were embodied only in notes, let- 
ters, and incomplete manuscripts. The following list includes the 
more valuable of his papers: 

1. 1875.— Report upon the Reconnoissance of Northwestern Wyoming, 
* * made in the summer of 1875, by William A. Jones, Cap- 
tain of Engineers.’’—‘‘ Entomological Report, by J. D. Putnam.” 
Pp. 315-8. 

This report includes a list of Coleoptera, a catalogue of Indian 
names for insects, and a catalogue of Indian names for colors. The 
chapter on meteorology (pp. 58-81) is compiled mainly from Mr. 
Putnam’s observations. 

2. 1876.—Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. Vol. 

I.—“The Maple Bark Louse (Leeantwmn acervicola). Pp. 37-8. 

8. 1876.—Jbid.— Hieroglyphics Observed in Summit Cafion, Utah, and on 

Little Popoagie River, in Wyoming.” Pp. 148-5. Pl. XX VII— 
XXX. . 
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4. 1876.—Jbid.—* Lists of Lowa Coleoptera and Lepidoptera.’ Pp. 169-77. 


5. 1876.—Jbid.—* Lists of Colorado Coleoptera and Lepidoptera.’ Pp. 177- 
87. 


6. 1876.—Tbid.—--“‘ Report on the Insects Collected by Captain Jones’ Ex- 


pedition to Northwestern Wyoming in 1873.” Pp. 187-91. 
7. 1876.—Ibid.—* Indian Names for Insects.” P. 192. 
8. 1876.—Jbid.—* Report on the Insects Collected in the vicinity of Spring 
Lake Villa, Utah County, Utah, during the summer of 1875.” 
Pp. 193-205. 
9. 1876.—/bid.—[* List of Hymenoptera collected by J. Duncan Putnam, 
* * * with descriptions of new species. By E. T. Cresson.” 
Pp. 206-11.] 
10. 1876.—Tbéd.—[* List of Orthoptera collected by J. Duncan Putnam * * 
during the summers of 1872-5, chiefly in Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming Territories. By Cyrus Thomas.’ Pp. 249-64.] 
11. 1876.—Jbid.—[Entomological] Notes. Pp. 265-7. Pl. XXXV-XXXYVI. 


The foregoing papers were separately issued under the title of 
“ Entomological Contributions, from the Proceedings of the Daven- 
port Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol. 1.” 


12. 1877.—Popular Science Monthly, Vol. X—* Insects and Flowers in Colo. 
rado.” Pp. 612-14. 

13. 1877.—Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol. 
II, Pt. .—‘ Horned Toads in the Collection of the Academy.” 
IPe2e: 

14. 1877.—b¢d.—‘* On the young of a species of Lycosa.” Pp. 23-4. 

15. 1877.—/bid.—** Remarks on Galeodes pallipes, Say.’ Pp. 35-6. 

16. 1880.—/béd.—Vol. IL, Pt. I1.—‘ Biological and other notes on Coccide.” 
Pp. 293-347. Pl. XII—XIII. 

The last-named paper was also issued separately. The species 
treated are Pulvinaria innumerabilis and Aspidatus ancyclus. 


17. 1880.—Transactions of the Towa Horticultural Society, Vol. V.—* Rust 
Producing Mites.”’ P. 365. 

18. 1880.—Proceedings of the American Association, Vol. XXIX, Boston 
Meeting. ‘“ Notes on North American (G/eodes. Printed by 
title only, p. 671. 

19. 1881.—Proceedings of the Iowa Academy of Sciences, Vol. 1, Pt. II. (Not 
yet printed.) ‘ Observations on Galeodes.”’ 

20. 1881.—Proceedings of the American Association, Vol. XXX, Cincinnati 

. Meeting, (not yet printed.) ‘“ Notes on a Bibliography of the 

Galeodide.” 

21. 1881.—Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol. 
III, Pt. II, (in press.) “Remarks on the habits of several west- 
ern Cicade.” Pp. 67-8. 
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In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Putnam for some time (begin- 
ning as early as 1872) edited a scientific column in the Davenport 
Western Weekly, and contributed very many popular articles and 
letters to several of the Davenport and other newspapers. ALI of 
the publications of the Davenport Academy were also edited, and 
the miscellaneous matter, prefatory and other notes, tables of con- 
tents, indexes, etc., prepared by him. 

Three important papers were unfinished at the time of Mr. Put- 
nam’s death. These are, (1) a brief paper entitled ** Notes on the 
Solpugide of America,” which can be published without alteration; 
(2) an elaborate synoptical bibliography of the So/pugide, which is 
now undergoing revision at the hands of Miss Julia E. Sanders, of 
Davenport; and (3) a very imperfect collection of notes of all speci- 
mens of So/pugide in the United States, with descriptions and draw- 
ings of new species, apparently designed for elaboration into a mon- 
ograph of the American Galeodidw. This material will be arranged 
and edited by Prof. Herbert Osborn, of the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, and will be published in the memorial volume (Vol. ITI.) of 
the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy. 

No one can contemplate the results of Duncan Putnam’s life work 
without being impressed with the vast amount of conscientious labor 
which he performed; and no one can realize the difficulties under 
which he struggled without a feeling of admiration for the herculean 
strength of mind and will which sustained him; for the circum- 
stances by which he was environed were not favorable to so great 
progress. Born with splendid natural gifts, aided and encouraged 
by the most felicitous domestic relations, and stimulated by the ex- 
ample of a notable ancestry, he was from early childhood an invalid, 
and for many years a constant sufferer from a painful and depressing 
disease. His talents at first fostered by the Academy, his only 
alma mater, and by the affectionate solicitude of its leading spirits, 
he soon so far out-stripped his fellows that on his shoulders alone 
rested most of the burden and responsibility of the growing insti- 
tution. His powers of observation at first judiciously developed by 
precept and example, he early passed beyond his exemplars, and, in 
the face of the opposition which pioneers always encounter, accom- 
plished more in the few years of his life than do most men who live 
out their days. His work was his own, and was nobly done. Honor 
to his memory. 
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The Cambridge Entomological Club. 


The Cambridge Entomological Club, hearing with sincere grief 
of the death of their late colleague, J. Duncan Putnam, wish to 
place upon record their appreciation of the high service which he 
has rendered their favorite science. 

‘The thorough character and conscientious spirit of his work, car- 
ried on in spite of bodily disadvantages under which most would 
have succumbed and sought a life of ease, have won our admiration; 
and while the value of his investigations is not to be measured by 
their extent, they have been neither few nor insignificant. A pio- 
neer in difficult studies, he has given solid proof of an independent 
and well balanced mind, which can ill be spared from the field of 
his researches. Appreciating, too, the gentleness and manliness of 
his personal character, which cannot be too highly esteemed, we can 
only record our deep sense of loss, and offer to his bereaved relatives 
and friends our heartfelt sympathy, and our acknowledgment of 
his worth as a scholar and a man. 

Attest: Ww. TRELEASE, Sec’y. 


The Chicago Academy of Science. 


At aregular meeting of the Chicago Academy of Science held 
at their rooms, December 31st, 1881, the following resolution was 
passed: 

Resolved, That we learn with profound regret the death of Prof J. D. 
Putnam, President of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, and a corres- 
ponding member of this Academy. President Putnam was an earnest and 
an eminent contributor to the progress of science, whose death we sincerely 
deplore, and we tender to the Davenport Academy of Sciences our deep 
sympathy for its loss. 

The Secretary was instructed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to the Davenport Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Andrews and Mr. Blatchford made addresses giving accounts 
of the services rendered by Prof. Putnam to the cause of science. 


[Copy from minutes of meeting. | 
C. M. Hieernson, Recorder. 


[Resolutions of respect were adopted on January 9th, 1882, by the Mus- 
catine Academy of Science; and like action has been taken by several other 
scientific societies. | 
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THE SOLPUGIDA; OF AMERICA. 


PAPERS OF J. DUNCAN PUTNAM, 


ARRANGED FOR PUBLICATION BY HERBERT OSBORN, M. Sc., ENTOMOLOGIST 


TO THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AMEs, Iowa. 


PREFATORY NOTE. : 

It is but justice to my lamented friend, J. Duncan Putnam, whose work 
on the Solpugide I have undertaken to prepare for publication, to state that 
as it now appears, it can by no means represent what he would have made it. 

The papers as placed in my hands consisted almost entirely of the orig- 
nal notes, few of which had been even copied, and with the exception of 
the general matter in the first portion no systematic elaboration had been 
attempted. Such notes have a connection and a meaning for the person 
collecting them, which can be but partially apparent to any one else. Had 
it not been for their remarkable clearness and legibility which left scarcely 
a word in doubt, the task would have been well nigh impossible. 

My attempt has been to arrange all the material in as nearly as possible 
the order that would have been followed by Mr. Putnam. I have placed, 


First. The general notes concerning the family and its genera. 

Second. The descriptions of new, and the notes and comparisons of 
named species. 

Third. List of North American specimens giving the collections in 
which they are preserved. 

Fourth. Extracts from notes and correspondence relating to this group. 

Fifth. Bibliography, embracing, (1) chronological bibliography ; (2) index 
to species; (3) catalogue of libraries. 

The portion embracing general notes is one (apparently the latest) of sev- 
eral which cover nearly the same ground, but exhibit some modifications of 
statement. 

In the descriptions of new species the specific names had unfortunately 
not been supplied, (with perhaps one exception where a disconnected, par- 
tial description, with name, refers to the same insect as another full descrip- 
tion), and in order to secure their recognition such names have been added, 
with Mr. Putnam’s name affixed, in the sincere hope that future workers will 
retain them in the form they are given, and thus secure to the describer the 
credit which his labor deserves. 

The list of specimens and the collections in which they are found will 
be of great service to future students. 

The extracts, which are necessarily few in number, have been selected 
either with reference to their probable use te those who may study the 
group hereafter, or to indicate the stages of progress in his own work, 


[Prac, D, A, N.S, Vol. III,] 3e [Dec. 15, 1882. ] 
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The bibliography to which Mr. Putnam had devoted a great deal of time, 
has been carried out on the plan indicated in his notes and in the portion 
already prepared, and the burden of its,completion has fallen upon Miss 
Julia E. Sanders, whose faithful and efficient labor deserves the highest com- 
mendation, 

The effort has been throughout to give everything word for word as Mr. 
Putnam left it, and in case of any gap to make no attempt to fill it, consid- 
ering that any modification would be to mar the work. 

Where insertions have seemed absolutely necessary they have been 
made in broad-faced brackets. 

The plates which have been prepared from his original drawings are in- 
tended to represent exactly line for line, his work as he left it, though some 
of the large camera drawings are necessarily reduced in size, and it has of 
course been necessary to alter the original grouping in some cases in order 
to arrange them in plates. The fidelity of their reproduction is assured 
from the fact that the engraving hus been under the supervision of Dr. H. 
A. Hagen, of Harvard University. 


HERBERT OSBORN. 
DavENPORT, Nov. 20, 1882. 


Notes on the Solpugidz of Ameriéa, 


BY J. DUNCAN PUTNAM, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


The Solpugide or Galeodides constitute a very distinct group of 
ARACHNIDA, and may be easily recognized by the elongated, some- 
what cylindrical, segmented body, with the head, thorax and abdo- 
men forming separate regions as in insects. The upper surface of 
the head forms an arched, shield-lke plate, bearing two eyes on a 
prominence at the center of the anterior edge. Projecting from the 
front are two immense clawed falces, armed in a remarkable manner 
with teeth, spines, hairs and brushes. Projecting from the head be- 
tween the falces is the elongated compressed mouth with several 
appendages, the true nature of which is not at present well under- 
stood. The maxille are subtriangular in form with an apophysis 
projecting forward. They each give rise to a large cylindrical pal- 
pus furnished, in both sexes, with a soft retractile organ at the end. 
The first pair of feet (so called) are very slender, without claws, and 
are used as palpi rather than as feet. Their cox are closely united 
with the maxilla, and with these and a narrow grooved sternum 
form the lower surface of the head. The remaining six feet are used 
for walking and are attached to the three thoracic segments, of which 
their immovable coxze form the base. They increase in size poste- 
riorly and are each furnished with two long slender claws, each ter- 
minated with a movable nail. On the basal joints of each of the last 
pair of feet are fine stalked appendages resembling a battledore in 
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form. ‘The abdomen is composed of ten segments with the genital 
openings on the under side of the first, and the anus forming a yer- 
tical slit on the tenth. There are two spiracles between the first 
and second thoracic segments, just behind the cox of the second 
feet, and two each on the second, third, and sometimes also on the 
fourth abdominal segments. The body and limbs are clothed with 
hairs and spines in great variety, and varying in character among 
the different genera and species. The particular structure of the 
various parts, both external and internal, and the functions which 
they perform is a subject of great interest, but of which I do not 
at present feel prepared to speak. 

Until 1842 these animals were regarded as forming the single 
genus Ga/eodes or Solpuga. In this year C, L. Koch divided the 
group into five genera based upon the number of joints of the tarsus. 
This division proved so unsatisfactory that it was not adopted by 
later authors, as for instance Gervais, and Dufour, who have each 
treated of the group as consisting of a single genus. In 1879 M. 
Eugene Simon published a new classification in which he has defined 
ten genera. ‘l'o these Dr. Karsch has recently added five, making a 
total of fifteen genera. Of these five are American, namely: Dat- 
ames Simon, (= Gluvia Koch), Cleohis Simon, Mummueia Simon, 
Zerbina Karsch, Daesia Karsch. 

In Datames the anterior margin of the cephalic shield is nearly 
straight, and the fingers of the falces are unlike in the two sexes ; 
the females having both the fixed and movable fingers curved and 
armed with teeth, while the males have the upper finger nearly 
straight and unarmed. , 2). pa/lipes (Say) was first collected in 1820 
by Thomas Say, near the base of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, 
and may at present be regarded as our most common species, being 
found also in Kansas, Nevada, and Wyoming. It is about twenty- 
four mm. long (including jaws), of a pale fawn color, with an inter- 
rupted indefinite dark dorsal band, and the metatarsus of the max- 
illary palpus furnished simply with fine slender hairs, some of them 
very long. G. subulata Say, is but the male of pallipes. This 
species is known to hide under stones and “buffalo chips” in perfect 
solitude during the day. They are very pugnacious and have been 
reported by Dr. Gehrung to occur in houses in Denver, and to prey 
upon the bed-bug. ). swifuria Simon, is about the size of pal/ipes, 
of a grayish color with a dark dorsal band, and has the metatarsus 
of the maxillary palpus furnished with numerous short conical spines. 
It has been collected in Texas by Mr. Belfrage, and in Colorado by 
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Mr. Morrison. D. Californicus Simon, is a very pretty species, a 
little smaller than padlipes, more brightly colored and specially dis- 
tinguished by a series of nine spiny hairs on the internal edge of the 
metatarsus of each of the fourth feet. It is found in California and 
Arizona. Mr. Cleveland has found this species near San Diego, un- 
der a board, near together in small funnel-shaped sand holes, with 
nothing else near them in the way of life. They were very bellig- 
erent. A large fulvous species with a broad dark dorsal band on 
the abdomen, received from California and Arizona, appears to be 
closely allied to, if not identical with, D. formidabilis Simon, des- 
eribed from Mexico. It is probable that the specimen collected by 
Captain Marcy, in his Red River expedition, and described by 
Girard, under the name of Galeodes subulata Say, is the male of 
this species. The specimen is still preserved in the museum of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and is quite distirict 
from the subulata of Say, which is but the male of pa/lipes. 

A species from Mexico is described by M. Simon under the name | 
of D. geniculata (C. LL. Koch), but it is distinct from the geniculata 
of Koch. Specimens collected by Parry and Palmer, at San Louis 
Potosi, Mexico, were probably of this species. D. (Zerbina) gracilis 
Koch, from Columbia; 2. precow Koch, D. cinerascens Koch and 
Desia formicarius Koch, from Mexico, referred to Datames by M. 
Simon, are also unknown to me. 

In Oleobis the anterior margin of the cephalic shield is more or 
less prolonged or curved, the fingers of the falces are nearly similar 
in form in both sexes, but in the males the fixed finger is furnished 
with a slender flagellum. C. cwhw Lucas, a very beautiful species, 
—mm. long, of a grayish color, with two longitudinal dark bands 
on the back, has been collected in Florida by Dr. Stimpson and Mr. 
Wurdeman. A species which agrees perfectly with the description 
and figure of G. geniculata Koch, originally described from South 
America, has been coilected by Mr. Belfrage, in Texas. It is of a 
fawn color with a broad brownish black band on the back. C. sa/- 
tatriz Simon, from Mexico, collected by Dr. Palmer, C. limbata 
Lucas, from Mexico, (one ¢ in collection of Emerton may be this) 
and G@. morsicans Gervais, from Chili, included in Cleobis by M. 
Simon, are unknown to me. 

The genus Mummucia is very similar to Cleobdis, differing mainly 
in the arrangement of the teeth on the fingers of the falces. It con- 
tains but a single species, M. variegata Gervais, from Chili, a small, 
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very beautiful species marked with alternate black and white longi- 
tudinal lines. 

In addition to the above, Latrielle has figured a species under the 
name of Galeodes spinipalpis trom America, which no other author 
has since been able to identify. If truly an American species it 
may possibly be the large species from California and Arizona, which 
[ have confounded with D. formidabilis Simon. 

Regarding the habits of the American Solpugide comparatively 
little is known. I have myself collected but five individuals of D. 
pallipes in different parts of Colorado. They were always found 
one at a time in a small cavity in the earth under a stone or “buffalo 
chip”. No other animal life was visible in their vicinity, and they 
appeared to be quite pugnacious. In my haste to transfer them to 
alcohol I failed to make more particular observations upon their be- 
havior and mode of life. The observations of Professors Snow and 
Popenoe upon this species agree with my own. 

At the meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, held November 7th, 1871, Prof. Cope stated on authority of 
Dr. Gehrung, that ‘it [pa//ipes|] was common in [Denver] in houses, 
and was an enemy and destroyer of the Cimex lectularvws (bed-bug.) 
In captivity it showed a preference for them as food, and crushed 
them in its short chelae preliminary to sucking their juices.” 

Upon sending me two specimens of 1). Californicus Mr. D. Cleve- 
land wrote that they were found at San Diego, in October, under a 
board near together in small funnel-shaped sand holes, with nothing 
else near them inthe way of life, and that they were very belligerent. 
Rev. E. L. Green writes that one morning at Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, he found a small Ga/eodes dead and half buried away on the 
top of his candle. On another occasion while lying on his bed one 
very hot night a large G'a/eodes ran across his body and down one of 
his legs, but escaped before he could capture it. Regarding the 
Texas species [D. sulfuria and (C. geniculata|, Mr. G. W. Belfrage 
writes as follows: ‘They are true nocturnal species running with 
great activity about houses at night, and are attracted by the light, 
and sometimes to sugared trees. They are rare, but appear more 
common in rainy seasons, and only in dark and damp nights. They 
are probably solitary, and although I have examined everything in 
the locality where they have been taken for many years, I have 
never found a single one in the day time. When attacked they 
raise and swing their formidable palpi and show fight, but they are 
perfectly harmless.” 
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From Guanajuato, Mexico, Dr. Eugene Duges writes as follows: 
“Here there is a Gluvia which the vulgar call Genésavo, and make 
out to be excessively venomous, which it is not the least in the 
world.” 

Dr. Edward Palmer speaking of the specimens collected by him 
in Mexico, says: “ The Sodpwya marked San Louis Potosi was run- 
ning in a garden, the one from Bledos was taken out of my bed at 
night, while the other was found under a piece of volcanic rock.” 

Dr. R. A. Phillippi writing from Santiago, Chili, and speaking of 
the two species described by Gervais (('. morsicans and M. varie- 
gata) says: “They are very common in the streets of Santiago, run- 
ning with great swiftness in the sun, so that they are called ‘ aranas 
del sol, (spiders of the sun); their bite is said to be very painful, but 
| know of no personal experience of my friends or my own, unless 
one case when a young daughter of mine having been bitten in a 
finger, experienced severe pain, fever, and had the whole fore-arm 
swollen for two days, but I do not know whether she was bitten by 
a Galeodes or by Lathrodectes formidabilis.” 

The above extracts contain about all that is known regarding the 
habits of the American So/pugide. There is, however, good reason 
to infer that like those old world species whose habits are known, 
seizing, crushing and sucking the juice of 


they are carnivorous 
other animals, not even exempting their own species. Regarding 
their mode of reproduction little is known; eggs of a peculiar form 
have been found in the ovaries and the youngest forms observed are 
not different from the adults. 

An excellent resumé of what is known of the habits of the old 
world species is given by Gervais in “ Insectes Apteres,” Tomes IT, 
[11, and Dufour in his “ Hist. Nat. des Galeodes”, gives a very in- 
teresting chapter on the habits of the Algerian species as reported 
to him by his correspondents. From this it appears that Ga/leodes 
barbarus is diurnal in its habits, and that it not only seeks its prey 
on the level ground but also climbs up plants and shrubs. — Its bite 
is said to be poisonous, causing a severe swelling and twitchings in 
the limb affected. The Arabs call the Ga/eodes ‘“akreb-errih” or 
“wind scorpion”. Olivier who has traveled in the deserts of Arabia 
and Mesopotamia, where he encountered many (G'‘alcodes, says they 
hide themselves in the day and only sally forth at might. 

I have received an interesting letter from Mr. Roland Trimen, of 
Cape Town, in which he speaks as follows concerning the habits of 
South African species: “The small striped species runs with im- 
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mense swiftness over the hot gravelly or sandy soil in the full sun- 
light, but frequently stops under the stunted vegetation. At Montag- 
na, a village about one hundred miles east of Cape ‘Town, an exam- 
ple of a large sandy yellow species was caught in my presence at night 
in the parlor of the inn; it was called by the Dutchmen present the 
‘ Jagt-spinnekop’, or hunting spider.” Mr. Trimen also sends me 
an account of the habits of a large species observed by Sydney 
Stent, as follows: “At the Diamond Fields this creature was not 
uncommon, frequenting dark corners behind skirting, under stones, 
etc., appearing chiefly at night and running with the greatest speed 
and activity. As far as noticed the @aleodes appeared to live on 
insects, which it fairly ran down. In confinement it readily attacked 
and killed good-sized spiders of the genera Mygale and Lycosa, 
put under the same glass, and on one occasion even a small lizard 
succumbed to its bite. A scorpion, however, on being introduced 
to a Galeodes larger than itself soon disabled it. At the Diamond 
Fields, these ‘scorpion spiders’ were often found in the houses, 
where their extreme activity rendered them difficult of capture.” 

It will be seen that different species differ greatly in their habits. 

In addition, the complete life history of not a single species of this 
most interesting group of animals has ever been traced. I have 
prepared these crude notes in hopes of calling to them the attention 
of those who are so situated as to be able to study these animals in 
their native abodes. In the interest of science I hope my friends 
will pardon the liberty I have taken in making extracts from their 
letters. 

I am not prepared now to speak of the relations which Ga/eodes 
bears to other Arachnids—but I will call attention to the resem- 
blance it bears to Thelyphonses on the one hand, and C7/itharius on 
the other. 


Descriptions of Species. 
DATAMES STRIATUS, PUTNAM. 


@ Length 27 to 33 mm. Color fulvous, abdomen paler, with a broad 
dark brown longitudinal dorsal band, the femur and tibia of the posterior 
feet inclining to brown near their outer ends, the fingers of the falces red- 
dish brown, becoming black at the tips of the teeth, anterior portion of the 
cephalic shield reticulated with brown. A slender brownish median line 
extending backwards from between the eyés, eye prominence black, eyes 
paler. Cephalic shield about one-half broader than long, with a slight me- 
dian stria; anterior border nearly straight in front, retreating at the sides to 
the posterior border, scarcely truncated, clothed with fine, rather long hairs; 
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eye prominence of medium size, black, furnished with afew spiny hairs of 
which two in front are longer than the others; eyes large, with the interval 
between them less than their diameter. Bases of the falces furnished with 
strong, inequal hairs; fixed finger much shorter than the base, teeth some- 
what obtuse and blunt, commencing with two rather small teeth; the first a 
little larger than the second, a third much larger, the fourth and fifth quite 
small and situated on the anterior edge of the sixth, which is largest of all; 
a seventh small, followed by a double row of three teeth each, the anterior 
of medium size, and the posterior small. The movable finger with two 
large teeth, the posterior largest, with two small teeth on its anterior border. 
First ventral segment of the abdomen, with a rather deep and broad canal, 
broadening out rapidly posteriorly, between two prominent smooth fulvous 
plates, and containing two stigmata-like openings. Maxillary palpus with a 
number of spiny hairs on the inside near the extremity of the femur, and 
also on the inside of the tibia near its base; femur, tibia and metatarsus fur- 
nished on the inner margin with numerous fine hairs—a less number out- 
side. Metatarsus and tarsus of about the same length as the tibia, cylindri- 
cal or slightly enlarged toward the extremity. Metatarsus of the third feet 
with two dorsal rows of five spines each, and a row of three spines inside. 
Metatarsus of second feet with a dorsal line of five and one of three spines, 
that nearest the base shortest; also four spines on the inner margin. Tibize 
of the second and third feet, with one or more spines near the extremity. 


These specimens agree very closely with the description of the 
female of D. formidabilis of Eugene Simon. The main differences 
are, formidabilis is without a median stria, while this has a slight 
but distinct stria; the posterior border of the cephalic shield 
largely and obtusely truncated, while in this it is scarcely trun- 
cated; the first ventral segment with a light longitudinal canal, 
while in this the canal is very distinct, deep and broad, differ- 
ing greatly in form from the figure given (Pl. 3, figure 26 [of Si- 
mon?]); the teeth are rather more obtuse than in formidabilis; 
but one row of dorsal spines are mentioned as occurring on the 
second and third metatarsi of formidabilis, while in this there are two 
rows. Nevertheless, I question very much whether a comparison of 
these specimens with the types of formidabilis would not show them 
to be identical. The specimen from California is smaller and gen- 
erally less fully developed than the Arizona specimen, except the 
genital organs appear to be better developed. 

It is probable that the specimen collected by Capt. Marey in 
Northwest Texas, in 1853, and described by Girard, under the name 
of Galeodes subulata Say, may be the 2 of this species. The origi- 
nal specimen is now in the Museum of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, though in bad condition, It is certainly quite 
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distinct from both G. swhulata of Say, and the 4 D. formidabilis of 
Simon. From the latter it differs in the shape and armature of the 
fingers of the falces, and from the former the differences are much 
greater. ; 

One 2 collected by Dr. E. Palmer, at Camp Grant, Arizona, con- 
tained in the museum of the Boston Society of Natural History, and 
one 2 from California kindly sent me by Mr. James Behrens. 


| Uulil the specimens here Gescribed can be more properly referred, they may be desig- 
tated by the above specific name.—H. O. | 


DATAMES GIRARDIT, PUTNAM. 


* Length, twenty-two mm., entire color dark blackish brown, except 
tarsus and metatarsus of feet are paler, abdomen above shows traces of a 
broad dorsal band. 

Head, six mm. broad, four mm. long, anterior border nearly straight, 
slightly convex, retreating rapidly at the sides; posterior border, broadly 
obtusely truncated, posterial sides retreating posteriorly; hairs short, fine, 
sparse; eye prominence, only moderately elongated and projected; eyes 
brown with black pupil, their interval ereater than their diameter: hairs 
irregular | broken off. | 

Mandibles: base three mm. upper finger four min. long: base only moder- 
ately convex, suddenly contracted at the upper finger: furnished with nu- 
merous stiff spines, finer hairs intermingled; upper finger one-third longer 
than the base; subulate, nearly straight, directed downwards, and slightly 
outwards, unarmed beneath, an elevated obtusely pointed knob above, near 
the base; furnished insidé with a brush of stiff brown hairs directed for- 
wards. No flagellum. 

The (fond) of the jaw approximately vertical, prolonged anteriorly at the 
teeth; armed with two rows of three teeth each; the outer row with upper 
tooth largest, second next, third smallest, inner row small, of nearly equal 
size: a cavity formed between the two rows of teeth into which the large 
tooth of the lower finger fits. 

Lower finger with a large conical tooth near its base: concave inward, 
convex outward, at its base an elongated conical smal] tooth projecting for- 
wards, followed after an interval by a minute denticle, and then by two ob- 
tusely rounded elevations, a short distance beyond which the finger is dis- 
tinctly constricted; usual brush of hairs inside; carina on outside extending 
to point. 

Maxillary palpus: femur seven min., tibia eight inm., metatarsus six mim., 
faursus two min.; tibia fusiform, tibia and tarsus enlarged toward the extrem- 
itv: femur, tibia and tarsus with very fine, rather long hairs, some of 
them almost spiny; also numerous shorter, fine, pale colored hairs; tibia 
and metatarsus furnished in addition with very numerous short, stiff brown 
conical spines or very stiff hairs, some of them truncated. 


(Proc. D. A. N. S., Vol. IIL] 33 
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Fourth legs: femur, eight min.,tibia eight mm., metatarsus five and a half 
muim., tarsus four mm., Claws 1.3 mm., femur with fine hairs, no spines, tibia 
with fine hairs, some long, and several spines toward the extremity, that at 
the end being largest and longest; metatarsus with fine irregular hairs; nine 
spiny hairs at regular intervals below, not reaching to the extremity; several 
other irregular spines; tarsus hairy and with a number of spines below. 

Third legs: tibia five and a halfimm. with spines on outer extremity ; met- 
atarsus five mm., with two rows of dorsal spines, six outside, four inside; 
one row of three ventral spines; hairs as usual fine and unequal; tarsus two 
min. Jong with usual brush of hairs beneath. Abdomen oval, rounded, 
slightly hairy; genital opening a longitudinal slit in a slight elevation. A 
pair of spiracular openings on the posterior portion of each of the second 
and third segments, none on the fourth. 

One 5 Museum Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila. Ark., Capt. Marcy. [Description 
written October 22, 1880.| 

[A disconnected slip in Mr, Putnam’s papers contains the above specific name, and if 
the species proves distinct it may properly be retained.—H. O.] 

DaTAMES ConstTRICTA, PUTNAM. 

3 Length, twenty mm.; colors, top of head and base of mandibles red- 
dish ochre yellow, limbs same color, but paler, becoming still lighter at the 
extremities. Abdomen above, dark olive brown, posterior border of each 
segment grayish; also gray specks all over; jaws of mandibles dark red, 
changing to black at the points; under side of abdomen like upper, but more 
yellowish, especially towards the posterior; eye prominence, and front bor- 
der of head black; tips of claws brown; eyes gray; mandibles with stout 
spiny bristles; a brush of long hairs inside of the upper fingers; contracted 
very suddenly at the fingers, which are slender and spine-like. 

Head seven mm. wide, five mm. long, without median stria; hairs irreg- 
ular, mostly fine, but some of them spiny, especially at the sides and in 
front; eye prominence, moderately large, projecting over the margin where 
it is prolonged into an acute point furnished with a number of hairs, two of 
which on the front are larger than the others; eyes rather large, their inter- 
val greater than their diameter; mandibles, base three anda half mm.; up- 
per finger five mm. long; base only mederately convex, suddenly constricted 
at the upper finger, furnished with numerous spines and spiny hairs, and a 
few fine hairs; upper finger subulate, slightly arched, directed obliquely down- 
ward and slightly outward, unarmed; furnished on the inside with the usual 
brush of stiff hairs directed forwards; no flagellum. (‘Fond’) of the jaw 
prolonged anteriorly into a conical projection supporting the teeth. Teeth 
commencing above with two minute teeth on the median line, then dividing 
into two series with a cavity between; the outer row consists of four teeth of 
which the first (uppermost) is largest and projects farthest to the front.. The 
second is very small, the third is a little smaller than the first, and the fourth 
is about the same size as the second. The inner row consists of three good 
sized teeth, the first largest, third next, second next. Lower finger regularly 
curved without constriction; a large tooth near the base concave behind con- 
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vex in front; a small tooth near its base projecting forwards; a carina out- 
side extending towards the point; a rather heavy brush of feathered hairs 
inside. Maxillary palpus: femur eight mm.; tibia eight and a half mm.; 
metatarsus six mm.; tarsus two mm.; femur with a number of large spines 
on the inside, especially on the ultimate third; tibia with very few spines, 
but a good many fine hairs, mostly short, some very long, irregular. Meta- 
tarsus, with some tine spines near the base inside, fine hairs elsewhere, 
mostly short, some long, on the inside a cluster of oval or round scales or 
pustules, beginning two min. from the base, und extending not quite to the 
tip; tarsus with numerous fine, short hairs, some of them long. 

Fourth legs: femur, nine min.; tibia eight and a half mm.; metatarsus 
five and a half mm.; tarsus four mm.; claws 1.8 nmum.; femur with fine hairs, 
no spine, one or two hairs on the back, long and stout; tibia with fine hairs, 
two spines inside, near the extremity; metatarsus with a row of nine spines 
on the lower inside; a row of three spines on the lower outside, besides nu- 
merous tine hairs; tarsus with a row of five spines outside and three inside, 
besides the usual terminal spines, and fine hairs. Claws, hairs, etc., as usual in 
the genus Datumes; abdomen oval, elongated, comparatively small, ordinary 
form of 4 genital opening underside of first segment; not as large or well de- 
veloped as usually seen; spiracles of usual form on second and third seg- 
ments. 

One ¢ Museum Acad. Nat. Sei., Phila. No locality. [Description writ- 
ten October 22, 1880.] 


DATAMES DILATATA, PUTNAM. 


@ Length twenty-five mm.; color, abdomen and thorax, dark slate color, 
variegated, gray ground, blackish speck; head, dark reddish brown; a light 
yellow spot immediately behind the eye prominence; appendages all of uni- 
form reddish ochre yellow; fingers of mandibles reddish brown, with black 
points, and teeth blunt. 

Lengths, maxillary palpus, twenty-three mm.; labial palpus, eighteen 
mim.; first legs eighteen mm.; second legs twenty-two mm.; third legs thirty 
mm.; jaw tip to anus, thirty-three mm.; eyes to anus, twenty-five mm. ; ter- 
minal joint of palpus continuous; tarsus apparently one jointed; head, seven 
mim. broad; five mm. long, with faintest possible trace of median strive; an- 
terior border straight, oblique at angles, rounded at sides; broadly truncated 
behind; hairs very sparse, fine and short; eye prominence of medium size, 
slightly elevated, and slightly projecting, black in front and at the sides, 
pale behind, a few fine unequal hairs; eyes bluish, their interval greater than 
their diameter. Mandible, nine mm. long; base five and half mm. long; 
strongly convex; swollen at their base; furnished with fine spiny hairs; 
rather sparse and unequal; three obscure dorsal longitudinal bands on the 
base of each; teeth obtuse, two of medium size, followed by one, rather large 
one, then a very small denticle, then the largest tooth of all, then two minute 
denticles; teeth then divide into two series, the outer with three teeth—the 
last smallest; the inner series with four teeth, the first largest, the third next, 
and the second and fourth, very small; the lower finger is a little shorter’ 
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than the upper, and has two large teeth; the interior being largest, and with 
a small denticle on its anterior margin; the lower finger with a distinct late- 
ral carina extending nearly to the point; brushes to the fingers as in the 
other ¢ Datames. Maxillary palpus; femur with a number of spiny hairs on 
the inside, especially on the ultimate portion; tibia and metatarsus also with 
a tew irregular spiny hairs on the inside; more slender than those on the 
femur; thickly clothed, especially on outside, with fine, short hairs, with a 
few very long ones intermingled; length, femur, six mm.; tibia six and a 
half mm.; metatarsus, five mm.; tarsus, one and a half mm., each enlarged 
from base to extremity; metatarsus, and tarsus closely and rigidly united, 
but separation distinct; tarsus with numerous fine hairs. First legs slender, 
with fine hairs, without spines, without claws. Second legs, metatarsus, 
with six spines one side, four the other; tibia with two spines near the end, 
several weaker ones toward the base. Third legs, metatarsus with five pairs 
dorsal spines; three ventral spines; tibia, with few weak spines. Fourth 
legs, metatarsus, with row of about nine spiny hairs on underside, besides 
the three regular spines; no spines on back; tarsus long, single joint with 
about four pairs of spines beneath; all the legs furnished with numerous 
fine hairs, some of them very long; tibie I, II, III, with terminal spine. 
Head avd abdomen almost without hairs; first sub-abdominal segment with 
sub-triangular plate divided into two lobes by a longitudinal depression, 
which enlarges at about the ultimate two-thirds into a sublunar cavity, and 
this again after a slight contraction into a larger semi-circular cavity. Semi- 
circular depressions on posterior margins of second and third segments each 
with two spiracular openings. 


One @ Museum Acad. Nat- Sci., Phila. Locality unknown. |Description 
written October 23, 1880. | 


DATAMES CINEREA, PUTNAM. 


Agrees with Simon’s description of Datames, except as follows: 
The fixed finger is not quite as long as the “tige”. The front tooth 
much more distant from the: next than in any other species. Meta- 
tarsus of fourth pair with six strong spines. They differ quite per- 
ceptibly from all other Datames known to me, in being much more 
hairy. 

+ Length 26—27 mm.; color, pale reddish yellowish white; darker and 
more reddish on the head and mandibles, feet paler; fingers of mandibles, 
chestnut brown, becoming very dark at the points; abdomen showing traces 
of a grayish dorsal band. Cephalic shield a little broader than long, with- 
out median strive ; its anterior border slightly convex; its sides retreating to- 
wards the rear; posterior border rounded, scarcely at all truncated; very 
hairy; hairs slender, long and pale colored. Eye prominence of medium 
size, elevated and projecting over the front; furnished with numerous slen- 
der, irregular, pale colored hairs more abundant in front; scarcely darker 
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than the surrounding parts; eyes large, pale colored with black pupils, their 
interval greater than their diameter. 

Base of the mandibles above about as long as the head ; moderately broad ; 
not very convex at the sides, furnished with numerous, rather stiff subulat 
spines; less abundant at the base of the top than elsewhere, and longer near 
the base of the fingers; fixed finger about three-fourths the length of the 
base, rather straight, subulate; directed obliquely downwards, and slightly 
outwards, with a shallow concavity about the middle of the lower and inner 
side; smooth, not carinated, unarmed; furnished on the inside with a brush 
of strong white subulate spines directed forwards; no flagellum. At the 
base with a deep canal armed with four acute teeth on each side, the second 
and fourth, small; the first (upper one) largest; the third next. Traces of 
still smaller teeth may be seen. Movable finger with a moderately large 
acute conical tooth near the base followed at a short distance by two denti- 
cles; the anterior smallest; thea follows a sharp carina, straight on top, then 
another carina terminating in a forward projecting tooth; finger carinated 
outside and furnished with a row of fine points, terminating at the anterior 
tooth. 

Maxillary palpus, moderately robust; furnished with a number of subu- 
Jate spiny hairs, with numerous fine slender hairs, rather long and inequal. 
Tibia, thirteen mm.; femur, thirteen mm.; tarsus, eleven mm., (no separa- 
tion between tarsus and metatarsus visible), all joints not quite parallel. Un- 
derside of metatarsus [V, with about ten spiny hairs, besides two other 
spines not in the row; metatarsus, eight mm.; tarsus five mm., long and 
slender; tibia twelve mm.:; femur, thirteen mm.; coxre, thirteen mm.; all 
with a few spiny hairs on underside, and more numerous, long slender hairs. 
Metatarsus III, with six pairs of dorsal spines; three ventral spines; fine 
hairs between, etc. 

Abdomen, oval (much shrunken in these specimens). Genital opening 
a longitudinal slit between two rounded elevations without hairs; the rest of 
abdomen covered with fine pale hairs; a pair of spiracles on second and third 
segments. 

Two ¢, in Museum Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila. Locality unknown. | Descrip- 
tion written Oct. 22, 1880. | 

(The above specific name occurs with an incomplete MSS. deseription of mneh earlier 
date than the one given here.—H. O.] ; 


STIMPSON SPECIMEN. 


Length 22 mm.; abdomen eleven and a half mm.; thorax, two mm.; head, 
three and a half mm.; jaws, five mm.; breadth, abdomen, five mm.; thorax, 
two and a half mm.; head, four and a half mm. 

Cephalic shield, with the front margin regularly rounded; lateral cor- 
ner projections moderately prominent; lateral posterior margin regularly 
curved and continuous. Shield one-fourth wider than long, the eyes project- 
ing very little over the front; flatly arched; finely and sparsely haired, hairs 
longest on front margin; several spines in front of the eyes extending for- 
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ward, two of which are more prominent; fawn color; a narrow distinct dark 
line extending directly backward from between the eyes; a dark space be- 
hind on either side, the lateral corner projections lighter. 


Mandibles, length, six mm.:; project five mm. beyond the eyes; height, 
two mm.; elongated, very little enlarged at the base, which presents an oval 
section; gradually prolonged to form the upper finger of the jaw; the mov- 
able tinger is less than half the length of the mandible; the points and teeth 
are rather blunt; armed with four rounded blunt teeth as in figure. Immoy- 
able finger; armed with four primary teeth, ——-— and eight secondary teeth 
arranged in two rows, the inner having three and the outer five teeth (the 
Jast inner one and the last two outer teeth being mere points) arranged thus: 
—__  ;: covered with fine bristles; longer and more abundant above and 
toward the front on outside; a brush of rather iong pinnated bristles on the 
inner side of the upper finger; asimilar brush of longer more curved, less 
numerous feathered bristles on the inside of the movable finger. Both fin- 
gers otherwise glabrous, reddish, becoming black at the points and teeth. 
Mandibles obscure, slightly reddish yellow; bristles more reddish; eye emi- 
nence black, slightly elevated; eyes dark blue,round. Mandibles two. joints, 
first joint sub-cylindrical, gradually narrowing toward the point and forming 
a regularly curved finger, armed with blunt teeth; second joint. forming the 
movable finger, inserted a little more than half way from the base of first 
joint, and just reaching the end of the upper finger, and when closed crosses 
the upper finger internally; lower finger narrow, regularly curved vertically, 
but laterally first curved out, then in, then out, and then in again. 

Maxille: first joint immoyable, elongated, triangular; separated from 
each other by a sunken grooved sternum which extends behind and around 
the bases of the labial palpi, where it forms a triangular piece (labia?) with 
avery narrow apophysis forming a prolongation of the inner edge. The 
apophysis and inner edge are furnished with rather long bristly hairs of red- 
dish color; second joint short, triangular; third (femur) joint longest; fourth 
(tibia), fifth (metatarsus) and sixth (tarsus) respectively smaller; the third 
and fourth are largest’ beyond the center, and are furnished on the inside 
with fine hairs of variable length; shorter hairs on outside; color light red- 
dish yellow; fifth and sixth joints cylindrical and closely united; furnished 
all around with hairs of variable lengths; on the inside with two rows of 
short bristles; color of five and six dark brown; at the end of the sixth joint 
is a semi-lunar orifice closed by a double curved lip, through which is pro- 
truded at times a grayish soft mushroom shaped appendage. The first joint 
of the labial palpus is sub-cylindrical, nearly as long as the maxilla to which 
it is closely attached. Second joint short, cylindrical; third joint scarcely 
longer, somewhat triangular; fourth joint, equals first three, but more slender ; 
fifth still more slender and longest; sixth and seventh joints respectively shorter 
and thinner. As a whole these palpi are very slender, short, pale yellowish, 
well furnished throughout with fine hairs of variable length, some quite long. 
Situated in continuation of the sternum, and between the mandibles below, 
ig a complex lingua variously furnished with hairs, membranes, lips, etc., 
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and with two comparatively long feathered hairs on either side of the pro- 
jecting point. 

Thorax, very small and weak ; above, the first segment is closely attached 
to the head while the other two appear continuous with the abdomen, but 
with a much less diameter. Beneath, the thorax appears composed of the 
basal plates of the three pairs of legs, which plates are immovable and are 
separated by a very narrow depressed sternum. The bases of the first are 
more closely united to that of the labial sternum, and are separated from 
those of the second pair by quite a wide and deep groove in which is a pair 
of stigmata. The second and third pairs are closer together. The second 
pair are trapezoidal in shape, having the front edge very nearly at right an- 
gles with the median line, while the posterior edge extends obliquely back- 
wards. The third pair of sternal plates fits closely into the angle thus 
formed —and between the two sides is quite alarge triangular space—closely 
connected with the genital plate on the first joint of the abdomen. 

Legs: The first pair of legs stout and short, the first joint fixed (as above) 
broader than long; second joint subtriangular, short, bending upwards: third 
joint also short sub-triangular, and bending upwards; fourth joint (-- femur), 
about as long and nearly as stout as the second and third, and bends upwards; 
fifth joint, (tibia) longer and weaker, and bends downward; sixth joint (met- 
atarsus) shorter and weaker than tibis, bends downward; seventh joint (tar- 
sus), one-third as long as metatarsus, with universal motion, terminated by a 
small heel joint and enshion, and two large movable claws; each claw being 
terminated by a sharp movable (!) nail of darker color. All the joints cov- 
ered with very fine slender hairs, some of those on the metatarsus and tarsus 
being much longer than others, and these two joints are further furnished 
with a few stiff spines on the lower outer side directed outwards. This pair 
of legs as a whole is directed slightly forwards. The second pair of legs 
are very much like the first, but longer and stouter, with rather longer 
hairs, etc. 

The third pair of legs are much the longest and stoutest, but, are not 
quite as stout as the first pair of palpi. They are as long as the entire body 
from eyes to anus. The first (fixed) joint bears two leaf-like appendages. 
The second joint two, and the third joint one of these appendages. The 
second, third and fourth joints are short, stout, and have but little inde- 
pendent motion, and what there is, is upwards. The rest of the joints cor- 
respond closely in their characters with the other legs, except in size. The 
basal joints all present a more or less triangular outline. The femur and 
tibia are slightly swollen, while the metatarsus and tarsus are nearly eylin- 
drical. The tarsus of the third pair of legs is two-jointed and moderately 
lone. 

The abdomen is composed of ten joints of nearly equal size. The first 
joint is longest and narrowest, and bears on the lower side the genital plates. 
The genital plates are triangular in shape, covered with tine hairs. The 


vulva is a long, narrow slit between the plates, enlarging trumpet-like at the 


S 


posterior end, composed of fleshy lips free of hairs; segments becoming 
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gradually larger to the fifth, which is largest and then becoming gradually 
smaller to the last (tenth) which is smallest. The second and third segments 
each have on the under side a pair of narrow slits close to the median line: 
(—-stigmata probably). 

The abdomen is quite regularly oval in shape, very slightly depressed, of 
a general ashy color, with a yellowish tinge; two rows of dark brown sub- 
(uadrate spots form two stripes along the dorsal surface, commencing on the 
second thoracic segment and extending separately to the eighth segment. 
On the ninth and tenth segments the two spots are united into one. These 
dark stripes are also faintly visible on the underside of the last three seg- 
ments. On the underside is a median and two lateral faintly depressed lines. 
The abdomen is clothed very sparely with very fine hairs: hairs are more 
numerous on the dark spots above; anus, a vertical slit, closed by two smooth 
lips on tenth segment. 

Colors: cephalic shield, mandibles, maxille, labia and first two movable 
joints of maxillary palpi and labial palpi, basal and coxal and trochantal 
joints of all the legs and base of femur, ochre yellow, fawn color, flesh color. 
The abdomen yellowish, ashen gray, lighter below. The terminal portion 
of the femora, the whole of the tibiw, all of the metatarsi, except the tips., 
the third, fourth and fifth movable joints of the maxillary and Jabial palpi, 
and the two stripes on the abdomen, deep, dark brown; the labial palpi be- 
ing rather lighter; the tarsi rather paler in color; the jaws reddish, passing 
into black at the tips and the teeth. 

Eyes round, gray, encircled with black; labial palpi very weak and slen- 
der. Maxillary palpi very stout. Lingua as in figure. 


This description is mostly made up from the specimen collected 
by Dr. Wm. Stimpson. The specimen collected by Mr. Wurdeman, 
is in better condition; the abdomen larger, (full of eggs?) brighter 
and deeper colored throughout. It was evidently in a state of ex- 
citement when captured. The fleshy organ at the end of the right 
maxillary palpus is extruded, while that on the left is withdrawn. 
The right labial palpus has been caught in the jaws. In the Wur- 
deman specimen the outer tooth of the lower jaw is a little sharper 
than in Stimpson’s, otherwise the dentition is alike. 

Two specimens belonging to Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
kindly loaned by Dr. H. A. Hagen, (March, 1877 to July, 1878). 
These notes written and drawings made in July, 1878.) Galeodes 
| Cleobis| Stimpsoni, Putnam. 
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POINTS OF DIFFERENCE. 


Cube Lucas-Simon. Specimens in M. C. Z.—J. D. P's. 
@ Long 16 mm. | Notes. 
Head and cheliceres, ‘ faune rou- g 17mm. 
geatre.’ | Head fawn color. 
Abdomen, ‘testace mat.’ Abdomen of a general ashy color, 
Pattes I, II, III ‘testace clair.’ with yellowish tinge. The differ- 
Pattes IV, brun rouge; metatar- | ences in color are no greater than 
sus, presenting two lateral series of is to be expected. 3 and 6 joints 
4-4 robust spines, very short, denti- | maxillary palpus, furnished on 
form, ‘ pas de crins tronque’. the inside with two rows of short 
Eye prominence not canalicu- bristles. 


lated; maxillary tibia, longer than 
femur. 


In all other points Simon’s des- 
cription applies quite perfectly. 
Maxillary tibia shorter than femur. 


Limbata Lucas-Simon. 
¢ Long 15 mm. 


? Long 17 mm. Same as above. 
Head ‘faune brunatre’,darker in | + None. 


front; thorax and abdomen ‘faune ¢ Long 17 mm. 
testace’, with two large long. black | Head, fawn color, darker behind 
bands. the eyes. 
Tibia of maxillary palpi, a little Mhoricx and abdomen ash color. 
longer than the femur. Fourth joint a little shorter than 
Metatarsus maxillary palpus, with | the third. 
two lateral rows of 5-6 robust spines, Two rows of bristles. 


rather short. . 


September 11, 1880, Entomological Department, M. C. Z. Com- 
paring the specimens directly with Simon’s description reveals only 
the following differences: 

The first, second and third legs are of a darker color in the por- 
tions which are brown in the fourth pair. The Wurdeman specimen 
is a little larger. ‘The spines on the metatarsus of palpus are some 
of them a little longer than might be called dentiform. Compared 
with the Lucas figure in Guerin’s “Mag. de Zool.”, the colors 
are more nearly as described by Simon, than as shown in the figure; 
the dorsal bands are darker and more distinet, the cephalic shield, 
mandibles, palpi and feet are all larger and proportionately longer 
than represented. 

Compared with the description, the palpi though robust are not so 
short as might be inferred, and they are composed of five joints. 

{Proc. D. A. N.&., Vol. IT1.] a4 
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The hairs on the palpi are rather lighter colored, not brown. The 
mandibles are not particularly short or compressed. The abdomen 
is not yellow; two brown marks on each segment instead of “un 
point .rougeatre.” The first pair of feet are scarcely “ entirely 
blond.” 


[The above description, name, and comparisons are given verbatim from Mr. Putnam’s 
notes, though in another place it will be seen that he seems to have referred the specimens 
to Cleobis cub@ H. Lucas.—H. O.] 


{DaTaAmMES CALIFORNICUS, Simon.| 


{Specimen in M. C. Z.], San Diego, California, 1272. 

Differs from the specimens received from D. Cleveland in being 
smaller, rather more slender, with the bases of the mandibles pro- 
portionately more swollen, the three brown lines more prominent. 
The colors of the rest of the body generally paler This is appar- 
ently an immature specimen. (March 14, 1879.) 


Colors: Head and mandibles yellowish reddish brown, marked with 
darker brown, substantially as shownin the drawing; teeth and ends of the 
mandibles merging into black at the tips. 

Thorax and abdomen pale yellowish, with a broad dark — dorsal 
band, the latter considerably speckled with luteous spots and points; the 
brown mark on the first two thoracic segments. The shape of these two 
brown marks is different from the remainder which are nearly quadrate. 
The brown spot on the first thoracic segment has three yellow spots, and that 
on the second has two. 

Legs pale, femora and tibie darker, tarsi paler, labial palpi very pale; 
maxillary palpi pale at base, at the end of the third and whole of the fourth 
- joint darker; the fifth and sixth joints closely connected and dark. 


* * Agrees very perfectly with Simon’s description, except it is a 
little larger, and the metatarsus and tarsus of the maxillary palpus 
is a little shorter than the tibia instead of longer. 


List of American Solpugide, ' 


WitH COLLECTIONS IN WHICH SPECIMENS ARE PRESERVED. 
1. DATAMES FORMIDABILIS, Simon. 


Collection, J. D. Putnam: 1 ¢ from Hy. Edwards, Arizona, (dry). 
1 ¢ from James Behrens, California, (alcohol). 
1 4, Mexico, from Dr. E. Foreman. 
Collection, Boston Society Natural History: 1 ¢ collected by E. Palmer, 
Camp Grant, Arizona. 
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Collection, E. Simon Paris: 1 ¢ Guanajuata, Mexico. 
Collection, Musee de Bruxelles: 1 2° Guanajuata, Mexico. 
Jollection, Geo. Marx: 19. No locality. 
Collection, Hy. Edwards: 1 9, Arizona. 

5 specimens in U.$8.; 2 in Europe. 


‘ Types. 


2. DatrampEs ——— (= D. GENICULATUS, Simon not Koch). 


Collection, E. Simon: 1 2, Mexico. (Type.) 
Collection, J. D. Putnam: (7?) 3 43 9, San Louis Potosi, Mexico. 
From Dr. C. C. Parry and Dr. E. Palmer. 
6 specimens in U.S8., 1 in Europe. 


3. DATAMES PALLIPES, (Say) ( 4 = GALEODES SUBULATA, Say). 


Say’s types destroyed. ?!! ? (Ought to be in Philadelphia, but are not.) 
Collection, J. D. Putnam: 1 ¢, Denver, Col.; 2 2 Valmont, Col. 
2 9, Canon City, Col. 1 4, 1 g Colorado Springs. (Snow.) 
1 4, Wyoming, Capt. Burt, (McCook). 
1 9, Ellis Co., Kansas, (Popenoe). 
Collection, 8. H. Scudder, (?) 1 young ¢, Lakin, Kansas. 
Collection, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, 1 2 
Collection, Oberlin College, Ohio, 1 4. 
Collection, E. Simon, 4, g Colorado, Utah, Nevada, (Collected by Morri- 
son) 14,1 9. Colorado Springs, Col. (Collected by Snow, sent by J.D. Putnam.) 
Collection, Geo. Marx: 1 4, New Mexico and Arizona. 
15 specimens in United States, 4 in Europe. 
4. DATAMES SULFUREUS, Simon. 
Collection, E. Simon: 2, Colorado, (Morrison) (%). (Type.) 
Collection, Peabody Acad. Sci., Salem: 1 9, Texas, Belfrage. 
Collection, J. D. Putnam: 2 4, 2 ¢, Texas, (Belfrage), 1 ¢, Laredo, Texas, 
(Palmer). 
Collection, Geo. Marx: 2 4, Georgia. 
8 specimens in United States, 1 in Europe. 
5. DatTames CaALIFORNICUs, Simon. 
Collection, E. Simon: 1 ¢, Mariposa, California. (J. Thevenet). (Type.) 
Collection, Mus. Comp. Zoology, Cambridge, Mass.: 1 9, San Diego. 
Collection, Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist.: 1 ¢ Camp Grant, Arizona, (Palmer). 
Collection, J. D. Putnam: 1 2 Sierra Valley, Cal. (Henry Edwards), 2 ¢, 
San Diego, Cal., (D. Cleveland). 
Collection, Hy. Edwards: 3 9, California, 1 ¢, Arizona. 
9 specimens in United States, 1 in Europe. 
6. DatTAMEs ——— (= GALEODES SUBULATA, Girard, not Say). 
Collection, Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila.: 1 ¢, Red River, N. W. Texas, (Capt. 
Marcy). (Type.) 
Collection, Geo. Marx: 2 9,3 4, Arizona and New Mexico. 
6 specimens United States. 
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GLUVIA FORMICARTA, C. L. Koch. 


Collection, Berlin Museum: 9, Mexico. (Type.) 
1 specimen, Europe. 


8. GLUVIA CINERASCENS, C. L. Koch. 


Collection, Berlin Museum: ¢, Mexico. (Type.) 
1 specimen Europe. 


9. GLUVIA ELONGATA, C. L. Koch. 


Collection, Berlin Museum: ¢, Mexico. (Type.) 
Collection, Geo. Marx: 1 ¢, Texas. 
1 specimen United States, 1 in Europe. 


10. ZERBINA (GLUVIA) GRACILIS, C. L. Koch. 


Collection, Berlin Museum: 93, Columbia. (Type.) 
Collection, British Museum: Mexico. 
2 specimens, Europe. 


11. Dassra (GuuviIA) PRacox, C. L. Koch. 


Collection, Berlin Museum: ¢, Mexico. (Type.) 
1+ specimen in Europe. 


12. CLEOBIS SALTATRIX, E. Simon. 


Collection, E. Simon: ¢, ¢, Mexico. (Types.) 
, ( Collection, J.D. Putnam: 1 ¢, Blados, Mexico, (Palmer). 
"7 Collection, J. H. Emerton: 1 ¢, Costa Rica. 

2 specimens United States, 2 in Europe. 


13. CiEosts LImBata, (H. Lucas). 


Collection, Paris Museum: 2 ¢, Mexico; 1 9, Guatamala, (M. Augrand). 
(Types). 
Collection, British Museum: Jamaica. 
Collection, J. H. Emerton: 1 ¢, Yucatan. (May be male of C. cube). 
(Probably not). 
1 (?) specimen United States, 4 in Europe. 
14. CLEoBIs cuBa, (H. Lucas). 
Collection, Paris Museum: 1 9, Cuba. (Type.) 
Collection, Mus. Comp. Zool., Cambridge, Mass.: 1 9, Key West, Flor- 
ida, (W. Stimpson); 1 ¢, Florida, (Mr. Wurdeman). 
Collection, Geo. Marx: 1 9, Florida. 
3 specimens United States, 1 in Europe. 
15. CLEOBIS GENICULATA, C. L. Koch. 
Collection, Berlin Museum: 4 g, vicinity of the Orinoco. (Types.) 
Collection, British Museum: Jamaica. 
Collection, J. D. Putnam: 2 9, 7 4, Clifton, Texas, (Belfrage). 
9 specimens in United States, 5 in Europe. 
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16. GALEODES GRYLLIPES, P. Gervais. 


Collection, Gervais: (?) Martinique. 
Collection, British Museum: (?) (Type.) 
1+ specimen in Europe. 


lie GALEODES MORSICANS, P. Gervais. 


Collection, Gervais: (?) Chili. (Type.) 
1+specimen in Europe. 


18. MuMMUCTA VARTEGA'TA, (P. Gervais). 


Collection, Gervais: (?) Chili. (Type.) 

Collection, Paris Museum: 1 ¢, Peru. 

Collection, J. D. Putnam: 50-+ 9, Santiago, Chili, (Dr. Philippi). 
50 + specimens in United States, 2 in Europe. 


19. GALEODES SPINIPALPIS, Latrielle. 


Collection, ——— 9, America. (Type where is it?) 
0 specimen known. 


20. DaTaMEs -——— ? (Near 6.) 


Collection, Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila.: 1 ¢. Locality unknown. 
1 specimen in United States. 


POAT AMES —————.? 


Collection, Acad. Nat. Sci.: Phila. 19. Locality unknown. 
1 specimen in United States. 


22. DATAMES ——— ? 


Collection, Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 2.4. Locality unknown. 
2 specimens in United States. 


23. CLEOBIS MARTHA, Karsh. 
1 specimen in Europe. 


24. CLEOBIS ? ——— ? 
Collection, Hy. Edwards: 1 9, California. 
Collection, Geo. Marx: 1 9, California. 
2 specimens in United States. 


120 specimens, 15 species in United States collections. 

32 specimens, 18 species in European collections. 

85 specimens, 8 species in J. Duncan Putnam’s collections. 
152 specimens, 24 species in all collections. 


United States. America. 
Namedispecies..........<5+ Nelaietedeetere hate 7 18 
New species....... vin SJagaece) sarensageromeratateietetate!| 2 6 
| Me | = 
aT | | 
Ota ss 2.2 OU SS SRC APRIE 9* 24+ 


*Of these [ haye seen all. +Of these I have seen sixteen. 
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IN UNITED STATES COLLECTIONS. 
Total 126 specimens. 


MlOrida 2. ae ee 5 Coloradoneeae ek csv sts AMI 7 Ge ONG Mee 6 

SrOieatly Besonone 2 Wyoming...... cate Mexico, 2-. eee 

TEXas 2400 55 Neer eey AT California..........11 Yucatan? ¢2. eee if 

Kansas.) cas Ss oo 2 Arizona...-.: ahoecsiere 4 Costa Ricaess ae ahi 

Chilis. ce vatazesee No‘oeality? 52.0401 United States ....66 
EXTRACTS 


FroM THE NorEs AND CORRESPONDENCE OF J. DUNCAN PUTNAM, RELATING 
TO THE SOLPUGID. 
DENVER, COLORADO, Saturday, June 22d, 1872. 
* * * Inthe afternoon I took a walk to the south-east of Denver. * * * 
Under some dried dung I found the most curious spider (?) I ever saw. It 
differs from any others very much.—{Journal, Vol. IV, 1872, page 12. 


DENVER, Sunday, June 23d, 1872. 

* * * * Inthe afternoon I wrote a letter * * to Prof. Hagen, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., giving a description of the spider(?) which I found yesterday, 
and inclosed drawings of it, representing a view from above natural size; a 
side view of the head and thorax enlarged, and an enlarged view of the up- 
per part of the head. It seems to me that this insect must belong to the 
order Pedipalpi, and family Solpugide, as limited by Packard in_ his 
“Guide.’—{Journal, Vol. TV, 1872, p. 15. 


Empire Crry, CoLtorapo, Monday, July 8th, 1872. 
* * *>* JT yeceived * * * the following letter from Prof. Hagen, of Cam- 
bridge, in answer to mine written from Denver in regard to a spider: 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 29, 1872. 
Mr. J. D. Purnam: Dear Sir—I am very happy to see your interesting 
letter and figure of the spider. It belongs to the Sol/pugide, to the sub-fam- 
ily of the Galeodes. So far as I see, it belongs to the genus: Glueza (Koch). 
There are four species described from Mexico, G. precox, elongata, cineras- 
cens, formicurius, but the longest one is only six lines = twelve millim; so 
perhaps your species is a new one, or a more adult. * * * * Of course 
I will be glad to give you any information in my power. 
Yours, truly, H. A. HaGEn. 
I believe there is no species described in American papers of Gluréa.— 
| Journal, Vol. LV, 1872, page 46. 


VALMONT, CoLORADO, Sunday, June 28th, 1874. 
I found under a stone, this morning, a very curious spider-like animal— 
like one which I found in Denver two years ago, which Dr. Hagen said was 
a new species of Gluvéa—t{Journal, 1874, No. I, page 56. 


az 
— 
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{On July 18th, I found another specimen, also under a stone, and but a 
few feet distant from the above, but made no note of it, except on the label 
of the specimen. | 


Canon City, Cotorano, Friday, Oct. 28d, 1874. 
Found another specimen of @Gluvia under a piece of dry dung, in bed of 
sand creek, [sand creek is simply a bed of sand occupying the valley between 
the “hogback”’ and the mountains.]—Journal, 1874, No. IIT, page 11. 


[Another specimen much smaller was collected November 4th, under a 
stone near the base of the limestone hogbacks north of Canon City-.] 


In “ EnromMoLoctcAL REecorbD,” 1874, page 4. 

Gluvia ———. Found two specimens of this curious spider like Arach- 
nid this summer, at Valmont, on June 28th and July 18th. Both were found 
under stones in a hot, dry place. I found one specimen of this same arach- 
nid two years ago in Denver, under dry dung, and sent a drawing to Prof. 
H. A. Hagen, Cambridge, who wrote back that it was an undescribed species 
of Gluvia, a Mexican genus. At Canon City I found another specimen of 
the same, ora similar species under a piece of dry dung in the dry bed of 
sand creek, about two miles from town, on October 23d, 1874. Found an- 
other and much smaller specimen November 4th, under a stone, just back of 
town. It seems to be a different kind. These animals are very pugnacious, 
always ready to fight and struggle when they are caught; they are undoubt- 
edly carnivorous in their habits. Usually I have found no other insect un- 
der the same stone, etc.—| Note Book, 1874, page 4. 


Museum Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia: 

Galeodes subulata, Say. A specimen of this species collected by Lieut. 
Marcy, in Arkansas, and probably the one described by Girard in Marcy’s 
Report was shown me by Dr. McCook. It was not very well preserved and 
differs very considerably from the specimens of @. pallipex, which I have 
from Colorado. It islarger, more hairy and darker colored. I was unable 
to examine it very closely. Besides this there is one small specimen from 
Yucatan and three or four from unknown localities. * * --{Note Book, 
1876, p. 33. 


Letter to Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., Salem, Mass. : 

DavENrorRT, December tst, 1876. 

* * * When in Colorado in 1872 and 1874, I collected several speci- 
mens of a species of Galeodes, and have since been much interested in find- 
ing out what they were. In your * Guide” page 655, you mention that “8. 
(Galeodes) Americana, Say, inhabits the Southern States.” [ should like 
very much to know where Say’s description can be found. | In the report (by 


Dr. James) of Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, two species ((a/- 


, 


Oo 
~> 
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codes pullipes, Say, and G. subulata, Say) are described in a foot note on page 
3, Vol. Il. These specimens were collected at the base of the mountains 
near the Platte River, and therefore within a few miles of where I found my 
specimens—all of which correspond perfectly with the description of G. 
pallipes, and without doubt that is the correct name for them. 

In the report of Marcy’s Expedition, Girard gives a very full description 
of G. subulata, Say. He had but a single specimen collected somewhere in 
Arkansas. This specimen I saw at the Academy of Natural Science, in Phil- 
adelphia, and is certainly distinct from my Colorado specimens of G. pallipés. 
The above are all the references I can find in regard to the Solpugide of the 
United States. 


Letter to Dr. H. A. Hagen, Cambridge, Mass. : 


DAVENPORT, January 29th, 1877. 

* * * | have continued my interest in the Solpugidw, and succeeded 
about as well as I could expect with my poor facilities, and I hope you will 
allow me to ask of you a little help. 

I have so far collected of this family five specimens in Colorado (one at 
Denver, two at Valmont, two at Canon City). These I havedetermined to be 
the species described by Say as Galeodes pallipes, which he collected at the 
base of the mountains, about fifteen miles trom Denver (see Narrative Long’s 
Expedition to Rocky Mountains, by Dr. James, Philadelphia, 1823, page 3, 
Vol. 11) where G. pallipes and G. subulata are described in a foot note. The 
description applies perfectly, and the locality being almost precisely the 
same, I think I am quite safe in the determination. From an examination 
of the joints of the tarsus I am inclined to refer my specimens to the mod- 
ern genus G/ueia, and this is the genus to which you referred it from my 
drawing in 1872. 

In your library, I found a paper by Mr. Butler, of the British Museum, 
in the “Transactions Entomological Section, London, 1873,” * A list of the 
species of Galeodides.’ He enumerates fifty-two species distributed among 
five genera, Rhaxr, Fllorus, Galeodes, Solpuga and Gluvia. Of these, Gluvia 
(with two exceptions) seems to be confined to the American continent, while 
all the others are old world species. Twelve or thirteen species of Glueta 
are enumerated of which seven were described by Koch, and others by La- 
treille, Gervais, and Lucas. I copied a list of the species, but for want of 
time I neglected to make a note of the reference. This I regret, for I should 
like much to know where the species were described. Most of them, I sus- 
pect will be found in Koch's‘ Die Arachniden’ and Walckenaer’s and Gervais 
‘Insectes Apteres.. The only library that] possesses all these works in this 
country is that of the Philadelphia Academy, but that is nearly one thousand 
miles away. I must try and buy them for myself, if I can find them for sale 
anywhere. 

In the Museum Comp. Zoology, I saw three specimens (two from Florida, 
one from California). These apparently belonged to two species, both of 
them distinct from my Colorado specimens, 
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In the Museum of the Boston Society I saw one specimen of a much 
larger species from Arizona, and Mr. Emerton stated he had two or three in 
his collection. 

In the Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Mr. McCook showed 
me a specimen labeled Galeodes subulata, collected by Marcy’s Expedition to 
Red River. This is the specimen described by Girard in the report of that 
expedition, Washington, 1852. It is quite different from G. paiicpes, and 
from any other species I have seen. Besides this there were several other 
smatler specimens without labels of any kind. 

At Washington, Dr. Foreman, of the Smithsonian Institution, gave me a 
poorly preserved pinned specimen from Mexico. 

This list is all the specimens I know of in the country. It is sufficient, 
nowever, to show that besides the two species described by Say, there are 
several others. It remains, however, to be shown that some of these were 
described by Koch and others, from Mexico and the West Indies. 

So much for the specimens. The following are all the references to 
United States species I have been able to find: 

Say, in “Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains 
in 1819, 1820, under Major 8S. H. Long,” by Edwin James, two Vols., 8vo., 
Philadelphia, 1823, describes G. pallipes and G. subulata in a foot-note on 
page 3 of Vol. II. . 

The same work, 3 Vols., 8vo., London, 1823. 

(G. pallipes and (7. subulata are described in a note in Vol. IT, page 343.) 

GIRARD, in “ Report of Marcy’s Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana 
in 1853,” Washington, 1854, describes G. subulata from a single specimen. 

I have seen three editions of this work, all bearing the same date, but 
paged differently. 

PACKARD, in his “Guide to the Study of Insects,” page 255, mentions that 
“8. (Galeodes) Americana, Say, inhabits the Southern States.” 

(Ll have not been able to find any other reference to this species, and think 
it must be a mistake.) 

In * Proceedings of Academy of Natural Sciences,” Philadelphia, Nov. 
7th, 1871, “ Prof. Cope exhibited a specimen of Galeodes, probably G. pallipes.”” 

I shall be very glad to learn of any additions to this list, and for any other 
help or advice youcan give. I should like very much to be able to examine 
more carefully those specimens in your charge, and if you will send them 
to me I will promptly return them in good order. 


Letter to Rev. H. C. McCook, Philadelphia: 


DAVENPORT, February 26th, 1877 
* * Twas much pleased last Friday to receive the box of Solpugide, 
which arrived in good order. The Marcy specimen of Galeodes subulata was 
in pieces, but I believe it was so when I first saw it, last October. It evi- 


[Proc. D. A. N. 8., Vol. IIL.] 35 [Jan. 15, 1883.] 
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dently had its head smashed by the person who collected it. In the bottle 
marked “ Locality unknown” is a specimen in very good condition, which 
answers very well the description of Galeodes subulata, Say, and two speci- 
mens of Galeodes pallipes, Say. They are much larger and present a some- 
what different appearance from the specimens I collected in Colorado, and 
the Major Burt specimen you send from Wyoming. The latter pleased me 
greatly and I am truly obliged to you for it. It is, I] am sure, the true swbu- 
lata, Say, and bears a striking resemblance in its general appearance to the 
specimens of @. pallipes from Colorado. This specimen is doubly interest- 
ing—on account of the species and the locality, so far north of where I 
should have looked for them. Both species seem to be represented in the 
south by much larger, darker colored specimens—such as the Marcy speci- 
men and the ‘ unknown” specimens. I wish I could get some idea of the 
locality of the latter, or even to know for certain that they are not Say’s orig- 
inal specimens, for that idea comes over me sometimes, though they do not 
so well answer his descriptions as the more northern specimens. I am get- 
ting really very much interested in these queer animals, and am beginning 
to long for another chance to examine a little into their habits. I collected 
five specimens in Colorado, all at different times. They were found single 
and alone, under dry dung or a stone, in dry places. No other living thing 
was near them, and I always had them transferred to my collecting bottle 
before I had noticed how they walked. From an examination of the speci- 
mens it seems as though they had to walk with the body close to the ground, 
almost dragging. At least, it is impossible to bend the legs under the body, 
while they go over it easily enough. Another interesting question is, how 
they eat and what they eat. The stout clawed mandibles seem to be used to 
hold its food, while in some way the juices are conveyed to the mouth by 
means of the lingula which is inserted in the lower part of the front of the 
head (which is broad and flat), between the mandibles. The lingula is flat 
vertically, but I have not yet examined its structure carefully enough to 
describe it, though I have noticed that at its extremity are two minute palpi- 
and it appears as though it could be withdrawn into the throat. It is prob- 
ably impossible for a Galeodes to swallow anything solid. I have not yet 
found out how to distinguish between the sexes. Probably they are not very 
different in appearance. One of the specimens shown me by Dr. Hagen in 
Cambridge had an organ at the tip of the palpi that I have not noticed in 
any other specimen. 

I shall examine the specimens as soon as I can, and will then return them 
to Philadelphia—it may be in a week or two. I should be very glad to keep 
two of the specimens in the “unknown locality”? collection—-one of each 
species—at least for longer study. The rest I will place in separate bottles, 
with the names as near as I can determine them. In this bottle are three 
specimens (two species) undoubtedly foreign; these I will probably only be 
able to refer to the genus, 
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From letter to Prof. F. H. Snow, Lawrence, Kansas: 
Davenport, Iowa, July 12th, 1877. 

* * The four specimens of Guleodes arrived safely, and I am much 
obliged to you for the opportunity to examine them. Two of the specimens 
are truly Galeodes pallipes, Say, and two are good examples of G. subulata, 
Say—but what is most interesting, both the pallipes are of one sex (probably 
4) and both the suwbulata are of the other sex (probably ¢), and on making 
further examination of other specimens previously received, I find this to 
always be the case. Hence I have very good reason to believe that the two 
species are but the different sexes of one= G. pallipes, Say. 

From letter to Dr. Parry: 
DAVENPORT, Lowa, July 12th, 1877. 

* * * * J have not been doing much with the Solpugéde this hot weather. 
Received four specimens from Prof. Snow last week, and made the discov- 
ery that G. pallipes and G. subulata are two sexes of the same species. I 
hope I will be able to go to Mexico with you next winter, and then I can 
study these interesting animals at home. * * * 


From letter to G. W. Belfrage, Clifton, Texas: 

Davenport, Iowa, July 13th, 1877. 

* * * JT received a few days since your letter, and to-day came another 
letter and the box. With the contents of the latter I am delighted. Among 
the pinned examples I find Guleodes pallipes, Say, one specimen; Galeodes sub- 
ulata, Say, two specimens. (But these two species I find to really be the two 
sexes of one species.) The other species—smaller, darker colored and 
more flattened—is hitherto unknown from the United States, and very likely 
undescribed, except perhaps it be one of the four or five species described 
by Koch, from Mexico. * * * 


To Prof. F. H. Snow: 
DavVENPoRT, Iowa, October 7th, 1877. 


* * * Tam glad to hear that you found the Guleodes so far east in Kansas 
as Buffalo Station and Fort Wallace. As the geographical distribution and 
variation of these insects is peculiar and interesting, I should be pleased 
to see the specimens, which I will of course return to you, together with 
those you sent me last spring. * * 


Letter to Henry Edwards: 
DavENPORT, Iowa, March 5th, 1878. 


* * * * But I was most delighted with the box containing the Solpug- 
‘dw. The two species of Galeodes are, without much doubt, both of them 
new or undescribed, though I have before me specimens of the same species 
loaned by Boston Society of Natural History and M.C. Z. I have been 
highly favored by the loan of specimens from nearly every institution in the 
country, so that I have splendid material for the study of N. A. species. 
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Letter to C. F: Parker, Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila. : 


DAVENPORT, Jowa, April 4th, 1878. 

* * T return to you to-day * * the specimens of Galeodes which were 
sent me for study. * * I have put each species in a separate bottle, and 
have also put in label giving genus and species when known. With the ex- 
ception of the Marcy specimen—Graleodes subulata, Girard—they are all un- 
described, but the localities being unknown I have hesitated to give them 
names. I have made drawings and memoranda of each of the species, and 
if hereafter I learn anything more definite regarding them, I will let you 
know. * * 


From letter to Henry Edwards: 
Davenport, Iowa, August 2d, 1878. 

* %* ok > Tn regard to the Solpugida, the large specimen you sent is cer- 
tainly new. I have alcoholic specimens of the same from the Boston Soci- 
ety and Philadelphia Academy. The small is of quite a different appear- 
ance from G. pallipes, Say, to which it is most closely related. The Califor- 
nia specimens I have seen (yours and one in collection of M. C. Z., Cam- 
bridge, and Bost. Soc. N. H.) are all smail and poorly preserved, but, unless 
I find more certain evidence of their identity with G. pallipes, I will ven- 
ture to describe them as new. Mr. Behrens sent mea large specimen differ- 
ent from any others, and from his letter I inferred that he found it near San 
Francisco. I have examined thirteen species of the family, nine of which 
are authentic North Americans; of the other four the locality is unknown. 
Probably five of these are undescribed. * * 


From letter to Mr. Emerton: 
: DAVENPORT, Iowa, January 10th, 1879. 

* * * Last February, I received by mail a small box containing four 
bottles of Solpugidw. One of these, containing two specimens collected in 
Arizona by Mr. Palmer, appeared to be from the collection of the Boston 
Society N. H. One specimen marked 8S. H. Scudder, Lakin, Kansas, Sept. 1, 
1877. One from Yucatan, and one from Costa Rica. I never received any 
word concerning the box, and so never knew just from whence it came, but 
some weeks before, Dr. Palmer had written to me that he had taken a num- 
ber of Solpugide from Mr. Scudder’s collection up to you at Salem, and that 
you would send them to me with some specimens to be loaned from your 
own collection. * * * The Kansas specimen from Mr. Scudder’s is a young 
2 G. pallipes, Say. The Arizona specimens are both new, though one of 
them appears to be only a geographical form of G. pallipes. The Yucatan 
specimen is a 4, and very similar to two ¢ 9 of a new species which I re- 
ceived [blank in copy—probably “from Dr. Hagen’’,] Cambridge—a very 
pretty species. The specimen from Costa Rica may be G. gracélis, Koch, 
but it is in very bad condition. * * * 
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From letter to Mr. Greene: 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, January 13th, 1879. 


* * * JT was much pleased a few days ago to receive your letter of De- 
cember 30, from North Bloomfield. * * * But I must give you my espe- 
cial thanks for the information regarding the Galeodes—which shows that 
our species is nocturnal, and that it is attracted by light. There are four or 
five different species found in this country—those in California appear to 
differ from those found in Texas—hence my anxiety to get specimens from 
intermediate points. 


From letter to G. W. Belfrage: 

DAVENPORT, Iowa, March 10th, 1879. 

* * * Twas delighted Saturday to receive the small vial filled with So/- 
pugide, for therein I found fine alcoholic specimens of both of the species 
of which you sent me dried specimens two years ago. The small one is 
without doubt Gluota geniculata, Koch—described originally from the Ori- 
noco, South America, and the larger one is very near to Galeodes pallipes, Say, 
from the typical specimens of which it is, however, easily to be distin- 
guished. * * * 


Letter to Prof. Albert A. Wright, Oberlin College, Ohio: 

DAVENPORT, Iowa, May Ist, 1879. 

* * Your favor of April 29th and the Galeodes, have just been received. 
The latter is the Galeodes subulata of Say. (Report of Long’s Expedition to 
Rocky Mountains, Phila., 1823, p. 3), which, however, is only the male of G. 
pallipes, described by the same author in the same place. The correct name, 
then, is Galeodes pallipes, Say. But the genus Galeodes has been subdivided, 
and this species will be placed in the genus Datames, Simon, but as M. Si- 
mon’s paper has not yet been published, you had better for the present keep 
the name I have given above. * * 


To E. A. Popenoe, Topeka, Kansas: 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, Dec. 15, 1877. 
* * * The Solpuga is Galeodes pullipes, Say, 2. Am glad to see a speci- 
men from so far east. * * [Ellis Co., Kansas.] 


Compared Simon’s description of Cleobis limbata and C. cube with my 
notes of the M. C. Z. specimens from Florida. (Note Book, Boston, Sept. 8, 
1880.) 

Copied the descriptions C. limbata and eube, Lucas, from Guerin’s 
‘Mag. de Zool.,” of which Dr. Hagen happened to have the right numbers. 
(Note Book, Boston, Sept. 9, 1880.) 

Compared the descriptions of Cleobis cube by Lucas and by Simon, and 
my notes on the specimens in the M. C. Z. They seem all to refer to the 


same species, but there are some inconsistencies. (Note Book, Boston, Sept. 
10, 1880.) 
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Made a comparison of the specimens of Galeodes belonging to the collec- 
tion (M. C. Z.) with the descriptions of Lucas andof Simon. The two speci- 
mens from Florida agree very closely with Simon’s description of Cleobis 
cube, and not quite so closely with the original description of the same speci- 
men by Lucas. The California specimen is without doubt Datames caléfor- 
nicus, Simon. (Note Book, Boston, Sept. 10, 1880.) 


Spent the day at the Academy of Natural Sciences, partly examining 
books, but mostly examining the specimens which they once sent to me. 
Determined the genera to which they belong, and replaced my old labels 
with new ones. There are several undoubted new species among them, and 
it is a pity that the localities are lost. (Note Book, Phila., Oct. 21, 1880.) 

Spent the morning in Mr. Parker’s room, examining Galeodes. Wrote de- 
scriptions of two of the species. (Note Book, Phila., Oct. 22, 1880.) 


Spent morning at Academy. Wrote descriptions of two more species of 
Guleodes. The Marcy specimen appears to be the ¢ of D. sulfurea, but it is 
almost too large for that. (Note Book, Phila., Oct. 23, 1880.) 

From letter to Geo. Marx: 

DAVENPORT, Iowa, Dec. 18th, 1880. 

* * * There are several very interesting forms among the Solpugide of 
your collection. There is a male of Galeodes subulata, Girard (not of Say), 
and three females which appear to be the same. The species is now cer- 
tainly different from any other described. These are marked No. 15 (New 
Mexico, Arizona). Would it be possible to ascertain the more particular local- 
ity? Another specimen of peculiar interest is Gluwota elongata, Koch, de- 
scribed from Mexico, of which there is a specimen from Texas. This makes 
four species from Texas. Several other species may prove to be new. I re- 
cently received a small collection of Scorpions and Solpugide from Mexico. 
Among the latter one or two species which I cannot assign to any described 
species. These would indicate that a considerable number of new species 
are yet to be found when they are carefully collected. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOLPUGIDA. 


BY J. DUNCAN PUTNAM. 


(The latter part of this paper (from No. 68) has been compiled from Mr. Putnam’s Notes 
by Miss Julia E. Sanders. | 


Notre ON A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE GALEODID®.— Having devoted my leisure moments 
for some time to a study of the Galeodid@, 1 availed myself of the opportunity in the fall 
of 1880 to investigate the present condition of the literature of this very interesting and 
seemingly much neglected group of animals. In doing this, I visited all the principal sci- 
entific libraries in Cambridge, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Chicago and Davenport. I found that this literature was much more voluminous than I had 
supposed, and I soon had a list of over two hundred and twenty works (including different 
editions of the same work) to be consulted, without taking into account the numerous refer- 
ences in the works of classic Greek and Roman authors supposed by Lichtenstein and others 
to refer to Galeod s or Solpuga. Of these two hundred and twenty works all but about 
thirty-five were found in one or more of the libraries visited. Thirty of the works not seen 
were different editions or translations of the others; thus leaving but five works of import- 
ance not seen. A complete abstract of each work was made, thus furnishing material for 
a complete index and historical summary. 


1. Petiver, Jacos. Gazophylacii nature et artis, Decades decem. Folio, 
1702-1711. 
Not seen. Valentin (2) copies the figure of Proscaraboides capensis from this work, 
Tab. XX, Dec. 2, Fig. 1. 
2. VALENTIN, MicHAEL BERNHARD. Musei museorum, oder der algeimei- 
ner kunst- und naturalien-kammer. II tomus. Frankfurt am Mayn, 
1714. [88x 24 cm.| 


Quoted as Valentin’s Kunst-kammer. Tab. 34, fig. 5, copy of Petiver’s figure above 
mentioned (1). P.171. Brief reference to the plate and to Petiver’s work (1). 


3. SHAw, TuHos. Seiner Levantischen Reisen, 1 Theil, 8. 335 der Franz, 


Uebersetzung, 1738. Unter namen Boola-kaz (oder Bula-kas). 
Quoted by Pallas (13), and Lichtenstein (28). 


4. Bey, J. Voyage de Russie. Vol. III, p. 53, 1763. 
Quoted by Pallas (13). 


5. PrtTriver, Jacos. Opera, historium naturalem spectantia; or, Gazophy- 
lacium. Vol. I. London, 1764. [35x 23 em.] 
The collected edition of Petiver’s works, of which two are here noted. 


(a) Catalogus classicus et topicus, omnium rerum figuratum in V, 
decadibus, sen primo volumine Gazophylacii nature et artis [ete.] 
P. [3] No. 410, 439, pl. 12, fig. 1, pl. 85, fig. 9. Pvrosearaboides capensis singularis 
pedibus plumosis. 
(b) Gazophylacii nature et artis, Decas nona; sen Herbarium capense, 
[etc. ] 
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7 


m3) 


10. 


ih 


13. 


P. [9], tab. 85, fig. 9. Cape feather-legs, Cat. 410. Brief description. The two figures 
differ only in size, and appear to be very inaccurate and fantastic representations of a 
Galeodes. Pallas (8) states that the original drawings were more accurate. These 
figures form the basis of Solpuga africana of Lichtenstein (28). 


Sepa, ALBERTUS. Locupletissimi rerum naturalium thesauri accurata 
descriptio et Iconibus artificiosissimis expressio. Tomus IV. Am- 
sterdami, 1765. [49x32 cm.] 

Quoted as ‘Thesaurus rerum naturalium.” Tab. 99, fig. 14, text pp. 100, 101, Arancus 


JSorme infolite. A wretched drawing of a Galeodes. 


PaLLAs, PETER Stmon. Reise durch verschiedene provinzen des Russi- 
schen reichs. Erster theil. St. Petersburg, 1771. [2545 x 1914 cm.] 
Pp. 382, 383. General account of Phalangium araneoides. P. 476. Description of 
Phalangium [araneoides]. This appears to have been the first published description of 
this species, though the following work (8) was undoubtedly the first written, and both 
were published during the absence of Pallas in Eastern Russia and Siberia. Numerous 
editions of this work have been published, of which those seen will be noted. 


Pauias, PETER Stmon. Spicilegia Zoologica. Tomus I, fase. 9. Bero- 
lini, 1772. [25x 191g cm.] 

Pp. 37-40. Detailed description of Phalangium araneoides. Tab. 3, figs. 7, 8, 9. 
Figures of the two type specimens (male and female) contained in the Museo Academie 
Petropolitane. In the prefatory note is a statement regarding the original drawings 
of Petiver’s figures. This work was probably written before the last (7). 


GMELIN, SAMUEL GOTTLIEB. Reise durch Russland zur untersuchung 
der drey natur-reiche. Dritter theil. Reise durch das nordliche Per- 
sien, in den jahren 1770, 1771, bis im April, 1772. St. Petersburg, 
1774. [28x 20 cm.] 

Pp. 484, 485. General account of the appearance and habits of the bychorcho, which 


belongs to the Phalangii. Tab. 54. A very good figure of a Galeodes. Lichtenstein 
(28) thinks two different species are referred to in this work. 


MuLurr, Pururre Lupwie Stratius. Des Ritters Carl von Linne * * * 
volstandiges natursystem nach der zwolften lateinischen ausgabe und 
nach anleitung des hollandischen Houttuynischen werks, [ete.] Sup- 


plements-und register-band. Nurnberg, 1776. [8 vo.] 
P. 341. Description of Phalangium bychorcho, from ‘ Pallas’ Reise ~ (7). 


PauuLas, PETER Srmon. Reise durch verschiedene provinzen des Rus- 
sischen reichs. 1st theil. Frankfurt, A. M., 1776. [4 to.] 


Not seen. Mentioned in Engelmann’s Bibl. Hist. Nat., 1846, p. 115. 


Certi, Francesco. Anfibi e Pesci di Sardegna. Sassari, 1777. [1744 x 
1015 em. | 
Pp. 53, 54. General comparison of the poison of the viper with that of other animals, 
including two species of “ Solifughe,”* to which specific names are not given. 


Pauuas, PETER Stmon. Naturgeschichte merkwurdiger Thiere. * * * 
I band, 9te sammlung. Berlin und Stralsund, 1777. [25% x20 cm.!] 

A translation of Spicilegia zoologica (6), with additions. Pp. 48-60. General account 
of the habits of Phalangium araneoides. Quotes extensively from D. Wier regarding 
the poisonous effects of its bite. This long, general account is not in the Spicilegia (8), 
though it is often quoted as if it was. Pp. 61-63. Description translated from the Spi- 
cilegia (8). 
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14. Fasricitus, JOHANN CHRIST. Species insectorum exhibentes eorum dif- 
ferentias specificas, synonyma auctorum, loca natalia, metamorphosin 
adiectis observationibus, descriptionibus. Tom.I. Hamburgi et Kil- 
lonii, 1781. [2015 x 12 cm.] 

P.549. Phalangium araneoides of the Cape of Good Hope; brief notice. Suggests 
that it should form a separate genus. 

15. [Pavuas, PETER Simon.] Beytrag zur Naturgeschichte der giftigen 
Skorpion-spinne (Phalangium araneotdes). Neue nordische Beytriige 
zur physikalischen und geographischen Erd- und V6lkerbeschreibung, 
Naturgeschichte und Oekonomie. 2ter Band. St. Petersburg, 1781. 
[20 x 12 cm.] 

Pp. 345-348. General account of the habits and poisonous qualities of Phalangiwm 
araneoides, mostly in the form of extracts from the journal of Herr C. R. LERcHE, 
1734-1749, in Southern and Southeastern Russia. 

16. Cerri, Francesco. Naturgeschichte von Sardinien, Dritter Theil. 
Geschichte der Amphibien und Fische. Leipzig, 1784. [19 x 11 cm.] 

German translation of (12). P. 55. Account of two kinds of Solifuga. This is the 
edition quoted by Lichtenstein (28) and Gervais. 

17. Fasricius, JOHANN CuHrist. Mantissa insectorum [etc.] Tom. I. Haf- 
nize, 1786. [1916 x 12 cm.] 

P. 347. Phalangium draneoides of Central Russia briefly defined and noticed. 

18. Herest, JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM. Kurze Einleitung zur Kennt- 
niss der Insecten fur Ungeiibte und Anfiinger. Dritter Band. Berlin 


und Stralsund, 1787. 
Pp. 145-147, pl. 80, fig. 2. General description of Phalangium araneoides. Plate not 


seen. 
19. Pa.uas, PETER Simon. Voyages . . . en différentes provinces de 
Empire de Russie. . . . . Paris, 1788. 


French translation of (5). P.604. General account of Phalangium araneoides. P. 738. 
Latin description. Not carefully examined, but probably the same as (23). 

20. GMELIN, Jo. Frrp. Carolia Linne. . . . Systema nature per regna 
tria nature. . . . TomuslI. Editio decima tertia, aucta, reformata. 
Lipsie, 1788. [20 x 1214 cm.] 

Pars. 5, p. 2945. Brief description of Phalangiuwm araneoides, with a short notice of 
habits and localities. 

21. GMELIN, Jo. Friv. Carolia Linne. . . . Systema nature. Lug- 
duni, 1789. 

Volume containing Phalangium not seen; probably same as (20). 

22. VILLERS, CAROLE DE. Caroli Linnei Entomologia, Fauna Suecice de- 
scriptionibus, aucta DD. Scopoli, Geoffrey, De Geer, Fabricii, Schrank, 
etc. . . . . . Tomusquartus. Lugduni, 1789. [19 x 11 cm.] 

P. 85. Brief account of Phalangium araneoides. Observes that it should form a 
distinct sub-genus. 

23. Panuas, Perper Stmon. Voyages . . . en différentes provinces de l’Em- 
pire de Russie, et dans l’Asie septentrionale; Traduits de ]’Allemand, 
par M. Gauthier de Peyronie. Tome I. Paris, 1789. [25 x 1914 em.]| 


(Proc. D. A. N. 8., Vol. IL] 36 [Jan. 20, 1883.] 
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24. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


French translation of (7). P.604. General account of Phalangium araneoides. P. 738, 
No. 85. Latin description. 


OLIVIER, GUILLAUME ANTOINE. Encyclopédie Methodique. Histoire 
Naturelle: Insectes. Tome 6. Paris, 1791. [26 x 20 cm.] 


Pp. 578-580. Establishes the genus Galeodes upon the Phalangium uraneoides of 
Pallas and Galeodes setifera n. sp. Gives full descriptions of the genera and species. 


Fasricius, JOHANN CHRIST. Entomologica systematica emendata et 
aucta, [etc.] Tom. II. Hafnie, 1793. [1916 x 11 cm.] 


P. 431. Description of Phalangium araneoides. Gives characters which indicate it a 
true genus. 


[Unknown.] Tauride. Nordische Beytrage. Tom. V. P. 320. St. 
Petersburg, 1793 (?) 


Not seen. Quoted by Lichtenstein (28) for localities of Solpuga arachnodes. Possibly 
by Pallas. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Catalogus musei zoologici ditissimi Hamburgi 
d. III Februar, 1796. Auctionis lege distrahende. Lectio tertia. Con- 
tinens insecta. Hamburg, 1796. 

Not seen. Title from Karsch (213). Pp. 216-218. Establishes the genus Solpuga on 
three species —fatalis, arachnodes, and chelicornis — without indicating which was type 
of the genus. Fabricius (30) quotes this work, with the date 1797, and the specific descrip- 
tions on pages 151, 152, and 195-197, so there may have been two editions. It is not men- 
tioned at all by Lichtenstein (28). 


LICHTENSTEIN, ———, und Herest, JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM. 
Naturgeschichte der Insekten-Gattungen Solpuga and Phalangium. 
Herbst’s Natur-system der ungefliigelten Insekten. Erster Heft. Ber- 
lin, 1797. [29 x 28 cm.] 

The preface and several notes by Herbst: all the rest relating to Solpuga by Lichten- 
stein. Pp. 1-22. A painstaking review of all previous authors who have mentioned 
animals that may be referred to Solpuga, including a large number of Greek and Latin 
classical writers. Pp. 22-31. Diagnosis; general and detailed descriptions of the genus 
Solpuga. Pp. 32-51. Synonymy, diagnoses, general and detailed descriptions of Sul- 
puga fatalis, S. persica, S. aruchnodes, S. chelicornis, S. africana, S. scenica, and 8. 
tarda. Of these, persica, africana, scenica, and tarda appear to have been unknown 
to the author in nature, and the descriptions compiled from the accounts of others. 
Pp. 52-64. Concerning the habits and poisonous bites of Solpuga, almost entirely 
quoted from Pallas (13), although attributed to Pallas (8). Tab. I, fig. 1, S. fatalés ; fig. 2, 
S. arachnodes. Tab. II, fig. 1, S. chelicornis; fig. 2, S. africana; the last copied from 
Petiver (5). 


LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Précis des caractéres gén¢riques des in- 


sectes dans un ordre naturelle. Paris, An 5 [1797.] [191g x 12 em.] 
P. 188. Description of the genus Galeodes. 


Fasricivs, JOHANN Curist. Supplementum entomologiz systematice. 
Hafnise, 1798. [1914 x 1114 em.] 
P. 290. Genus So/puga defined. Pp. 293, 294. Brief descriptions of Solpuga fatalis, 
S. avaneoides, S. chelicornis. Refers to Lichtenstein (27), but not to (28). 


Eprrors OF THE ENcyYCLOPaDIA LONDINENSIS. A general and univer- 
sal system of natural history, comprising the three kingdoms of ani- 
mals, vegetables, and minerals, arranged under their respective classes, 
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orders, genera, and species, by the late Sir Charles Linnes. 
Improved, corrected, and enlarged, by J. Frid. Gmelin, M. D. ; 
Methodically incorporated and arranged by the editors of the Encyclo- 
pedia Londinensis. Vol. XII. London. [No date.] [21 x 13 cm.] 


P. 442. Popular description of Phalangium araneoides. Mentions that Herbst has 
ranked it under a separate genus, Solpuga. Not atranslation from Gmelin (20). 


32. Sonnint, C.S. Voyage en Gréce [etc.] TomelI. Paris, 1801. 
Not seen. Pp. 115-124. A general description of Guleodes araneoides on the island 
of Cyprus. Pl. III, figures by Marechal, said to be very good. Quoted by Shaw (40), 


Van der Hoeven (152), and others. 


33. Sonnint, C.8. Travels in Greece and Turkey, undertaken by order of 
Louis XVI, and with the authority of the Ottoman Court. Translated 
from the French. Vol. I. London, 1801. [2114 x 13 cm.] 


Pp. 94-103. General and detailed account of Galeodes araneoides, its habits, poisonous 
qualities, and structure. Plates not seen. 


34. PaxnLas, PerTeR Srmon. Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen des rus- 
sischen Reichs. Zweite Auflage. Erster Theil. St. Petersburg, 1801. 


Pp. 382, 476. Same as in the first edition (7). 


35. LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Histoire naturelle, générale et particu- 
liere des crustacés et des insectes. Ouvrage faisant suite a l’histoire 
naturelle générale et particuli@re, composée par Leclerc de Buffon. 
re Familles naturelles des Genres. Tome III. Paris, An X 
[1802.] [20 x 12 cm.] 


P. 61. Genus Galeodes defined, with aruneoides Oliv. as type. 


36. Turton, WittiamM. A general system of nature, through the three 
grand kingdoms of animals, vegetables, and minerals. . . Trans- 
lated from Gmelin’s last edition of the celebrated Systema Nature, by 
Sir Charles Linné. Amended and enlarged. . . . . Vol. III. Lon- 
don, 1802. 


P. 717. Description of Phalangium araneoides translated from Gmelin (20). 


37. BLUMENBACH, J. Fr. Manuel d’histoire naturelle. Traduit de ]’Alle- 
mand, . . . par Soulange Artand. Tom.I. Metz, An XI [1803.1] 
[21 x 1216 cm.| 


P. 512. Brief mention of Phalangiwm adraneoides. German edition not seen. 


38. LATREILLE, PreRRE-ANDRE, Histoire naturelle, générale et particu- 
litre des crustacés et des insectes. . . Tom. 7. Paris, An XII 
(1804.] [20x 12cm.] 


Pp. 307-813, Histoire des Galeodes. General description of the genus, its history, 
habits, anatomy, etc., containing some information evidently not obtained from books. 
P. 313., Brief descriptions of (Solpuga) fatales, araneoides, and chelicornis, placed by 
Fabricius in Solpuga. P. 45, fig. 1. ‘*Galéode aranéoide,” a reduced copy of Lichten- 
stein and Herbst’s figure of Solpuga fatalis. 


39. HERMANN, JEAN-FREDERIC. Mémoire apterologique. Strasbourg, An 
XII [1804.] [42 x 2814 cm.] 
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40. 


41. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


49. 


50. 


Pp. 13, 15. Establishes and defines the genus Rhaw to take the place of Galeodes 
Olivier. No species mentioned. 
Suaw, GeorGE, and Nopper, E. Naturalist’s Miscellany. Vol. XV. 
[No date.] 1804 (?) 
Plate 622. An original figure of a Galeodes. In the text, brief compiled account of 
the “poisonous solpuga,”” araneoides. 


WALCKENAER, C. A. Tableau des aran¢éides. Paris, 1805. [2144 x 
1314 cm.] 

P. 1, foot-note. Remarks on the palpi of Galeodes. 

DuMERIL, A. M. Constant. Zoologie analytique, ou méthode naturelle 


de classification des animaux. . . Paris, 1806. [21 x 1244 cm.] 
P. 291. Classification of genus Galeodes. 


LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Genera crustaceorum et insectorum, se- 
cundum ordinem naturalem in familias disposita. . . . Tom. I. 
Paris, 1806. [19 x 12 cm.] 

Pp. 133-135. Detailed Latin description of Galeodes. P.135. Synonymy of Galeodes 

araneoides. 

Turton, WiuuiaM. A general system of nature, [etc.]| | Vol. III. Lon- 
don, 1806. 


P. 717. Description of Phalangium araneoides. Same as (36). 


OLIVIER, GUILLAUME ANTOINE. Voyage dans l’Empire Othoman, 
VEgypte eta Perse. . . . Tom. III. Paris, 1807. [26 x 20 cm.] 
Pp. 441-443. General account of the Galeodes found in Persia, their habits, etc., with 
descriptions of four species — a@runeoides, phalangium, melanus, and arabs. 


OLIVIER, GUILLAUME ANTOINE. Atlas pour servir au voyage dans 
Empire Othoman, l’Egypte et la Perse. IIIme livr. Paris, 1807. 
[33 x 2416 cm.] 

Pl. 42, figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, represent Galeodes araneoides, phalangista, melana, and arabs, 

respectively. 

OLIVIER, GUILLAUME ANTOINE. Voyage dans l’Empire Othoman, 
lEgypte et la Perse. Tom.6. Paris, 1807. [20 x 12 cm.] 

Seen, but not carefully examined. Atlas not seen. Same as (45), except in size. The 

account of Gdleodes is on page 306, according to Van der Hoeven. A German edition is 
quoted by Keferstéin (195), Reise nach Persien, p. 333. 


LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Considérations générales sur l’ordre nat- 
urel des animaux composant les classes des crustacés, des arachnides, 
et des insectes. Paris, 1810. [194g x 12 cm.] 

P.130. Genus @Galeodes defined briefly. P.425. ‘“Galeode Solpuga araneoides, Fab.,~ 

mentioned in ‘“‘Table des genres.” 

Savrieany, JuLEs-Cesar. Zoologie de lV Egypte. Atlas. Animaux arti- 
culés. [No date.] 1811(?) [70x52 cm.] 

Pl. 8 is dated 1806-1811. Figs. 7,8, 9, 10, fine representations, with many details, of 
four species of Solpuga. The plates appear to have been published some years in 
advance of the explanatory text. 

Suaw, GreorGE, and Nopper, E. Naturalist’s Miscellany. General in- 

dices . . . of the first XXIV Vols. London, 1813. [24 x 144 cm.] 

P. 11. Solpuga venenosa, vol. 15, pl. 622. P.24. Solpuga poisonous, vol. 15, pl. 622. 
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51. Leacu, Wiui1aM ELrorp. A tabular view of the external characters 
of four classes of animals, which Linné arranged under Insecta [etc.] 
Trans. of the Linnean Society of London, Vol. II. London, 1815. 
[2816 x 22 cm.] 

P. 329. Classification of family Solpugides and genus Solpuga, with S. araneoides, 
Fab., for example. 

52. Krrey, WILLIAM, and SPENCE, WILLIAM. An introduction to Entomol- 
ogy; or elements of the natural history of insects. Vol. I. London, 
1815. 

P. 127. Reference to the bite of Solpuga araneoides, Fab., and of S. fatalis, Licht. 

58. Savieny, JULES-CEsar. Mémoires sur les animaux sans vert?bres. 
Premiétre partie. Description et classification des animaux inverte- 
brés et articulés, connus sous les noms de Crustacés, d’Insectes, d’An- 
nélides, etc. Premitre fasc. Mém. 1-2. Théorie des organes de la 
bouche des crustacés et des Insectes. Jnsecta, Linn. Paris, 1816. 
[20 x 13 cm.] 

P.61. Mentions the poisonous ‘“‘crochets mandibulaires * of the Solpuges. 

54. Krrey, WILLIAM, and SPENCE, WILLIAM. An introduction to Entomol- 
ogy. Vol. I,2ded. 1816. 

Not seen. Probably same as first edition, 1815 (52). 

55. LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Le régne animal distribué d’apres son 
organisation. Par M. le Chey. Cuvier. Tom. III, contenant les 
crustacés, les arachnides et les insectes. Paris, 1817. [20 x 1214 cm.] 

P. 107. Galeodes defined and described. Solpuga fatalis, Fab., 8. chelicornis, Fab., 
and Phalangium araneoides, Pallas, mentioned as examples. 

56. LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Galeodes. Nouveau dictionnaire d’his- 
toire naturelle, appliquée aux arts,a lagriculture, a économie ru- 
rale et domestique. Tome XII. Paris, 1817. [191g x 12 cm.] 

Pp. 368-373. General account of the genus Galeodes —characters, anatomy, habits, etc. 
Extracts from Olivier’s voyage (45) regarding habits of G. a: aneoides, G. phalangium, 
G. melanus, and G.wrabs. Extracts and criticisms of works of Pallas, Herbst, Savigny, 
etc. Mentions a small Galeodes found in America by Humboldt and Bonpland. P. 373. 
Describes Galeodes dorsalis, from Spain. 

57. LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Puice. Nouveau dictionnaire d’histoire 
naturelle. Tome XXVI. Paris, 1818. 


P. 445. Speaks of not knowing a memoir published by M. Fischer, Director of the 
Cabinet of Natural History of Moscow, on the anatomy of Galeodes, in which he states 
that they have respiratory organs similar to the spiders. This is also mentioned by 
Kirby and Spence, Introduction, vol. 3, p. 23, but I have not succeeded in tracing the 
reference further. 


58. LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Tableau encyclopédique et méthodique 
des trois regnes de la nature. 24me partie. Crustacés, Arachnides, 


et Insectes. Paris, 1818. [30 x 22 cm.] 

Pl. 262, figs. 1-5. Galeodes aruncoides ; copies of all the figures of Pallas (8). Pl. 341, 
figs. 6-12. G. araneoides, G. phalangiste, G. ardbs, G. melanis—copies of all the figures 
of Olivier (46). Pl. 342, figs. 1-7. Solpuga fatalis, S arachnodes, S. chelicornis, S. afri- 
cana —copies of all the figures of Lichtenstein and Herbst. The explanation of plates 
341 and 342 is found on page 11 of Explication des planches. I can find no further 
reference to Galeodes in the text than the work of Olivier (24). 
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59. 


60. 


61, 


62. 


63. 


64. 


66. 


Aupourn, Victor. Explication sommaire des planches d’Arachnides 
de Egypte et de la Syrie, publi¢es par Jules-César Savigny, offrant 
un exposé des caractéres naturels des genres, avec la distinction des 
especes. Description de l’Egypte, ou Recueil des observations et des 
recherches qui ont ¢té faites en Egypte pendant lExpédition de 
Armée Frangaise, publié par les ordres de sa Majesté  Empéreur 
Napoléon le Grand. Histoire naturelle. Tome premier. Paris, 1809. 
Quatri¢me partie. Explication sommaire des planches dont les des- 
sins ont été fournis par M. J. C. Savigny, pour l’histoire naturelle de 
Vouvrage. [88 x 25 cm.|} 

P. 176. General account of the genus So/puoa. Pp.176-178. Detailed explanations of 
figures on plate 8, Arachnides (see 49), giving the names Solpuga araneoides, Olivier, 
S. in trepida, Duf., S. melanus, Olivier, and S. phalangium, Olivier, to the four species 
figured. I have some doubt as to the date. That on the title-page is manifestly wrong, 
as the plates were not engraved until 1811 or 1812. 1818 is given in a book list, but refer- 
ences to Dufour make it probable that it was not published until after 1820. The plates 
seem to have been published in advance of the text. There is said to be an octavo edi- 
tion of the text, of which I have no definite information. 

LAMARCK, JEAN-BAPTISTE-PIERRE-ANTOINE DE MENNET, CHEVALIER 

pre. Histoire naturelle des animaux sans vertébres. Paris, 1818. [20 
x 1216 cm.] 

Pp. 77-79. General notice of the genus Galeodes. Gives brief definitions and synon- 
ymy of araneoides, fatalis, and cheticornis. 

Kkrrepy, WILLIAM, and SpENncre, WILLIAM. An introduction to entomol- 

ogy. 3ded. Vol. 1. London, 1818. 


P. 126. Remarks on bite of Galeodes araneoides and fatalis. Same as other editions. 


Durour, Leon. Description d'une nouvelle espéce de Galéode. An- 
nales générales des sciences physiques. Tome 4me. Bruxelles, 1820. 
[2216 x 13 cm.] 

Pp. 370-873. Description of Galeodes intrepidus (dorsulis, Latr.), anatomy, habits, 

speculations, etc. Pl. 69, fig. 7, rather poor figure, natural size, with details enlarged. 

Durour, Leon. Description de six especes. nouvelles d’Arachnides. 
Bruxelles, 1820. 


Title of the paper in Ann. gen. des sci. phys. preceding the above on Galeodes. The 
two papers appear to have been reprinted with new pagination, that on Galeodes occu- 
pying pp. 16-20. This reprint I have not seen, but it is several times quoted by Kirby 
and Spence, Introduction 5th ed., Vol. IIT., p. 689, ete. 


BILLBERG, Gust. Jon. Enumeratio insectorum, in Museo Gust. Joh. 
Billberg, 1820. 

P. 129. Mentions genus Galeodes, Lmk., Oliv., Ltr., etc.; no species. 

DuMERIL, ANDRE-MaARIE-Consrant. <Aran¢éides ou Acéres. Diction- 


naire des sciences naturelles. Tome II. Paris, 1820. [21% x 13 em.} 
P. 352. Mentions Galeodes in the table of genera. 


DumeriL, ANDRE-MARIE-Constant. Galéode. Dictionnaire des sci- 
ences naturelles. Tome XVIII. Paris, 1820. [2119 x 13 cm.] 
Pp. 75, 76. General historical and zoological account of the genus Galeodes. Brief 
descriptions of Galeodes araneoides and G. dorsalis. Atlas, Pl. Apteres, fig. 3. An 
original figure of Galeodes aruneoides. 
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67. Macuray, W.S. Hore entomologice; or Essays on the annulose ani- 
mals. Vol. I, part 2. London, 1821. [23 x 141 cm.] 

P. 381. Relations of Galeodes to the Phalangidea, Scorpionidea, and Araneidea. 

68. Dumemrin, ANDRE-MARrIE-ConsTant. Considérations générales sur la 
classe des insectes. Paris, 1823. [23 x 14 cm.] 

P. 237. Brief notice of genus Galeodes. P1. 55, fig. 3. Figure of Galeodes araneoides 
same as in Dict. des Sci. Nat. (66.) 

69. Say, THomMas. Account of Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1819-20, under command of Major Stephen H. Long. 
Jompiled by Edwin James. Philadelphia, 1823. Vol. II. 

Pl. 2,3. Description of first observation of Ga/eodes, at the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; also of the two species, @. pallipes, Say, and @. subulata, Say, then discovered. 

{Another edition published in London in 1823, in 3 Vols. | 

70. LATREILLE, P. A., and Scuinz, H.R. Cuvier’s Thierreich. [German 
translation.| Stuttgart, 1823. [21 x 12 cm.] 

Pp. 156-158. Simply the substance of the original (55). 

71. Aupourn, Victor. Dictionnaire classique d’Histoire Naturelle; par 
Messieurs Audouin, etc. Tome VII. Paris, 1825. [17 x 10 cm.} 

Pp. 116-118. General account of Galeodes. Special accounts of @. araneoides, Oliv. 
(24); S. arachnoides, Herbst (18), figured in Pl. LXVII [not certain if the same as 
Phalang araneoides of Pallas (8)|: G. setifera, Oliv. (24), is smaller than the preced- 
ing. G. dorsalis, Latr. (56), described by Dufour as G. infrepida (62). 

P.119. Reference to substitution of Solpuga for Guleodes, by Lichtenstein; also to 
names Tetragnatha and Lucifuge given to Galeodes by ancient naturalists. Book XVII, 
atlas and plates. Pl. LXVII, F’. 5, 6, Galeodes. 

72. LaTREILLE, P. A. Familles naturelles du Régne animal, etc. Paris, 
1825. 

P. 319. Second family. False scorpions, pseudo-scorpions, defined. 

73. Kirpy, WILLIAM, and Spence, WILLIAM. Introduction to Entomology. 
Vols. ITI-IV, 1826. 

First and second editions in 1815 and 1816 (52and 54). Third edition, 1818 (61). Fourth 
and fifth editions in 1828 ($1 and 82). 

74. Muuuer, Jon. Zur vergleichende Physiologie der Menschen und der 
Thiere. Leipzig, 1826. 

Quoted by Siebold (194) to the effect that G@a/eodes have six eyes. Also by Van der 
Hoeven (152 and 165), and mentioned in Friedlander’s Biicher-Verzeichniss, Berlin, No. 
290, 1879. 

75. Dumerin, C. Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles. To.ne 49. Paris, 
1827. 

P. 454. Solpuga ou Solifuga (Entom.) defined. Reference to names, Puice, Porte- 
puice, Chelifere, and Obisium, given to the genus. 

76. Borrarp, PrmRRE. Manuel d’Histoire Naturelle. Tome I. Paris, 
1827. [1416 x 9 cm.] 

Pp. 362, 363. General notice of “aleodes, classed in the family Faux-Scorpions, Order 
Les Trachéennes. No species mentioned. 

77. LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE, and BEeRTHOLD, Dr. ARNOLD ADOLPH. 
Natiirliche Familien des Thierreichs, aus dem Franzésischen, mit 
Anmerkungen und Zusiitzen von Dr. Arnold Berthold. Weimar, 
1827. [21 x 1214 cm.] 
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P. 305. Second family. Pseudo-scorpions. Describes palpes. Mentions species of 
Obisium, Chelifer, and Galeodes. Brief description of Galeodes. 
78. Szovirs,J. Notizen aus dem Gebiete der Natur und Heilkunde, ge- 
sammelt und mitgetheilt von Ludwig Friedrich v. Froriep. Erfurt 
bei Lossius. 1828. Nr. 16 des XXII Bandes. 


Pp. 247, 248. Extract from a letter by J. Szovits, dated 11-23 June, 1828, published in 
the Journal de St. Petersbourg, No. 109, of 11-23 September. He remarks that the no- 
madic Nogays, familiar with the Solpuga araneoides, affirm that its sting is not deadly. 


79. Srark, Jonn. Elements of Natural History. Vol. II. Invertebrata, 
etc. Edinborough, 1828. [22 x 1314 cm.] 


P. 204. Gen. 7. Galeodes, Oliv., defined. G. araneoides, Oliv. (Phalangium, Pallas). 
Definition, etc., from Nouv. Dict., XII, 373. [See 56.] 


80. THIENEMANN, D. F. A. L. Lehrbuch der Zoologie. Berlin, 1828. [18 
axeliiems| 


P. 117. II. classe. 3 Geschlecht, Milbenskorpion, Solpuga defined. Solpuga arane- 
oides defined. 


81. Krrey, WriuraM, and SPpeNcE, WILLIAM. An introduction to Entomol- 
ogy, ete. Vols. I to II, 4th ed. London, 1828. 


Vol. I, p. 125. Quotes Fabricius on G. araneoides (30): Lichtenstein on G. fatalis 
(27). [Same as other editions. | 


82. Kirey, WILLIAM, and Spencr, WiniiaM. Introduction to Entomology. 
Vols. I to IV, 5th ed. London, 1828. [22% x 14 cm.] 
Vol. III, pp. 22, 23; 683, 689 and 696. Structure of Galeodes. 
Vol. IV, pp. 395, 396. Comparison of structure of Galeodes with that of other Arach- 
nids. 
Pp. 397, 398. Definition and notes. 
P. 667. Index of genera and species. 


83. LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE. Cuvier’s Le Regne Animal, etc. 2d ed. 
1829. 


Pp. 273-275. Les Galeodes. Same as other editions. 
P. 275. S.fatalis, 8. chelicornis, P. araneoides, mentioned in foot-note, 1829-1831. 


84. Guertin, F. £. Iconographie du Régne Animal. 34d fascicle. 
Pl. 3. Arachnids. Galeodes spinipulpis. Quoted by Latreille in Conrs d’Entomol- 
ogie, 1831 (87). 
85. Trany, F. M.G.T. Histoire naturelle des Insectes, etc. 38me édition. 
Revue, augmentée, etc., par M. F. Bf. Guérin. Tome seconde. Paris, 
1830. [131g x 8 cm.] 


P.79. CCXX. Genre. Galeode. Generic characters. (senus established by Olivier, 
composed of two species of insects which by Pallas and Fabricius were confounded with 
the faucheurs, phalangium. 

Pp. 79-82. Description from Olivier. Description of G. arancoides. 

Pl. 109, bis.1. G. araneoides. 


86. ErcHwa.p, D. Epovarpus. Zoologia specialis quam expositis animal- 
ibus tum vivis, tum fossilibus potissimum Rossiz in universum, et Po- 
lonig in specie, in usum lectionum publicarum, in Universitate Ceesa- 
ria Vilnensi habendarum. Vilnz, 1830. [21 x 12 cm.] 
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P. 75. [Fam. XVII, Pseudo-scorpiones. ] 
Solpuga, Licht., Galeodes, Latr. (Generic characters, etc. | 
P.7%6. 1. Solpuga ardneoides, Licht. Pallas, Spicil. Zool. (8). Characters. 


87. LATREILLE, PrERRE ANDRE. Cours d’Entomologie, pu de lHistoire 

naturelle des Crustacées, des Arachnides. Paris, 1831. [201g x 1214 cm.]} 

Pp. 547, 548. Premiere Famille. Faux-scorpions. (Pseudo-scorpiones.) Definition 

and description of the genus Galeodes. Geographical distribution. Quotes Herbst (18), 

Olivier (45), Savigny (49), and Guerin (84). Adds that this genus is also found in the 

southern parts of America, but the descriptions are yet unpublished, and none have yet 
been found in Australia or Polynesia. 


88. LATREILLE, PreERRE ANDRE; McMorrrre, H.M. The Animal King- 
dom, ete., by the Baron Cuvier, etc. The Crustacea, Arachnides, and 
Insecta, by P. A. Latreille. Translated from the French, by H. M. 
McMurtrie, M. D. 4 Vols., with plates. Vol. III. New York, 1831. 


[23 x 14cm.] Same as in other editions. 
P. 208. Note 2. Remarks that the author seems not yet aware of the recent discovery 
of two species of this genus near the Rocky Mountains, and gives brief description of 
G. pallipes and G. subulata, quoting Say (69). 


89. LATREILLE, PIERRE ANDRE. Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom (as 88), with 
additions to each order by Edward Griffith, F. L. S., A. S., and others. 
Vol. XIII. London, 1833. [24x15 cm.] 

Pp. 496, 497. Galeodes as in former editions. 

Pp. 510-18. Supplement on the Trachean arachnida. Genus Galeode¢s, its history, 
characters, and summary of its literature. General description apparently taken from 
Olivier. Habitat of the genus. Quotes from Olivier, who questions the venom of the 
Galeodes, and says they are attracted by light. Descriptions of Phalangium araneoides, 
Pallas; Galeodes phalangium, Oliv.; G. melanus, Oliv.; G@. arabs, Oliv.; Solpuga 
arachnoides, Herbst: G. setifera, Oliv.; G. dorsalis, Dufour; and 8. fatalis, Herbst. 
Pl. I., fig. 4, G. spinipalpis. 


90. SunpEvALL, Dr. C. J. Conspectus Arachnidum quem Cons. Ampl. 
Fac. Phil. Lund.—Respondentibus Sveno Hardin et Erico T. Ham- 
margren, Vermlandis. In Acad. Carolina die XXIV _ Aprilis, 
MDCCCXXXIII. Londini Gothorum. [191g x11 cm.] 


P.10, 11. Ordo 2, Solifuge. Brief characters and general remarks. 
P. 33. Fam.4. Galeodides, description and classification. 


91. Duces, Anr. Annales des Sciences Naturelles. Redigées pour la Zool- 
ogie par M.M. Audouin et Milne-Edwards. Seconde série. Tome 
premier.—Zoologie. Paris, 1834. 

P.5. Recherches sur l’ordre des Acariens en general et la famille des Trombidies en 
particulier, par M. Ant. Duges. 

Pp. 7-9. Remarks on palpiform, or antenne form, first feet of Galeodes as analogous 
to the labial palpi of insects. Further remarks on the structure. 

P.10. Table of the Arachnida. 


92. LATREILLE, PIERRE ANDRE. The Animal Kingdom, etc., etc., by Baron 
Cuvier. The Crustacea, Arachnides and Insecta by M. Latreille. Vol. 
III. London 1834. [21x 31 em.] . 
Pp. 315,316. Family I. Pseudo-Scorpions. Galeodes, Oliv. Solpuga, Licht. Fab. 
As in other editions (87 and 88). 
Arachnideg, PI. 8, fig. 4, G. spinipalpis, Latr. 


(Proc. D. A. N. S., Vol. III] 37 [Feb. 20,1883. ] 
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93. Mitne-Epwarps. Elémens de Zoologie, lre ed. Paris, 1834. 
P. 984. Les Faux-Scorpions. Brief remarks on structure and habitat. 


94. GoupFuss, Auc. Grundriss der Zoologie. 2ter ed. Nitirnberg, 1834. 
P. 248. Fourth Order. Pseuwdo-scorpii. 
Galeodes, Oliv., Solpuga, Fabr. [very brief characters]. 
G. araneoides, Pall. (8) characters. 


95. Lucas, H. Magasin de Zoologie. Publié par F. E.Guérin. Aug., 1834. 
First description by H. Lucas of G. limbata, Lucas, a new species found in Mexico. 
With figure. Classe VIII, Pl. 5. 


96. Lucas, H. Magasin de Zoologie. Publié par F.E.Guérin. Aug., 1834. 
Description by H. Lucas of G. cwb@, Lucas, a new species found in Cuba. With fig- 
ure. Classe VIII, Pl. 2. 


97. OKEN, LoRENz. Allgemeine Naturgeschichte, fiir alle Staéinde. Vol. Ve 
2ter Theil. Stuttgart, 1835. [20x 12 cm.] 
P. 674. Quotes Pallas on Solpuga (Galeodes) and P. araneoides. 


98. Aubourn, Vicror. The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 


Edited by Robt. B. Todd. Vol. I—A-DEA. London, 1835-1836. 
Pp. 198-216. Arachnida. [By Victor Audouin.] 
The only mention of Galeodes on page 200, in table of genera from Walckenaer. 


99. Kocn, C. L. Die Arachniden. Dritter Band, erster Heft. Niirnberg, 
1836. 


Pp. 7-9. G@. ardneoides, detailed description, synonymy, with figures of both sexes. 
Describes and figures, without naming, several specimens from Greece. 


100. LATREILLE, P. A. Cuvier’s Regne Animal, 3me éd. Bruxelles, 1836. 
See (83). Tome 2, p. 296. Galeodes, etc. 


101. Larreriien, P. A., and Votet, F. 8. Das Thierreich, etc., etc., by Baron 
von Cuvier. Vierter Band. Leipzig, 1886. [2145x1214 cm.] 
P. 404. Translation from the French, with brief reference to G@. fatalis and G. ara- 
neoides, with diagnoses of these species. ; 


102. BurMeErIsTeR, HERMANN. Handbuch der Naturgeschichte. Berlin, 1836. 
P.580. V (LXV) Zunft, Solifuge. 
13 (202). Fam. Galeodide defined. 
P. 581. Brief description of G.fatalis. 


103. Gurr, F. E. Iconographie du Régne Animal, de G. Cuvier, ete., 
etc. Tome II, Planches des Animaux invertébrés. Paris, 1829-1844. 


[24 x 15 em.] 


Arachnides Pl. III, fig. 4. Galeodes spinipalpis, Latr. 
Tome III, P.11. Latreille’s description of G. spinipalpis. Explanation of figure. 
Quotes Lucas (95 and 96.) 


104. WatcKkrnarr, C. A., and Grrvais, Paut. Histoire Naturelle des In- 


sectes. Apteres. TomelI. Paris, 1887. 
P.39. Classification. Description of the Solpugides. 


105. Krrersrern, A. Naturgeschichte der schidlichen Insecten, etc. Er- 
ster Theil. Erfurt, 1837. [1714 x 1044 cm.] 
Page 303. Account of P. araneoides, Pall., Fabr., from the works of Pallas, Olivier, 
etc. Refers to Pallas (7, 8, 13 and 15), Froriep (78), Olivier (47). 
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106. Kaur, Dr. I. J. Das Thierreich in seinem Hauptformen, etc., etc. 
Dritter Band. Zweiter Theil. Darmstadt, 1837. [21 x 12144 em.] 
Page 32. [Spinnen.| Afterskorpione. 
Solpuga, Licht., defined. 
S. fatalis. [A very good copy of Licht. and Herbst’s figure]. Brief characters. 


107. Voret, F.S. Lehrbuch der Zoologie. Stuttgart, 1838. [2114 x 1244 em.] 
P.121. C.Solpugen. Generalremarks. Vl. Galeodes defined. G. arancoides defined. 
Quotes Pallas (8), general description. 

Refers to G. cube, Lucas (96). 
T. XV. Fig. 21. G. araneoides. {Poor copy from Pallas (8), half size. | 


108. Lamarck, J. B. P. A. pr. Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans Ver- 
tebres, 2re ed. Tome V. Paris, 1838. 
P.7. Mentions the Galeodes as nearly connected with the Spiders. 
Pp. 105-107. Les Faux-scorpions. {As in Ist ed. (60), and 3d (109.) | 


109. Lamarck,J.B.P.A.pE M.prE. Histoire Naturelle, etc..3me ¢d. Tome 
II. Bruxelles, 18389. 
Pp. 300, 301. False Scorpions. General description. 
Galeodes. Description and observations. 
Descriptions of six species, with references to authors writing of them. 


110. Sanacroux, A. Nouveaux Eléments d’Histoire Naturelle. Tome II. 
Paris, 1839. [20x 13 cm.] 
Pp. 75, 76. Faux-scorpions. General description. Les Galeodes (Solpuga.) 
(1), ‘Derive par corruption de solifuga, qui fuit le soliel, parce que ces animaux re- 
cherchent les tenebres.” 
General description. Mentions G. araneoides as the principal species, found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


111. Kocu, C.L. Uebersicht des Arachniden-Systems, 2ter Heft. Niirn- 
berg, 1839. 

Pp. 6,7. Fifth Order. Kanker. Sulpuge. 

Family I. Poison-kanker. Galeodides. 

I. Galeodes, Oliv., Solpuga, Licht., Fab., Herbst. 

Mentions difference of the mouth-parts, which separates the species into two genera. 
Quotes Walckenaer (126), the first part of whose work must have been in circulation some 
years before 1844, the date of the copy or edition seen. Giyes name ARhazx to the genus, 
and designates its species. 


112. Duvernoy, G. L., and Cuvier, G. Lecons d’Anatomie comparée de 
Georges Cuvier, redigées et publi¢ées par G. L. Duvernoy. 2me éd. 
Tome VII. Paris, 1840. [20 x 30 em.] 

P. 467. Brief description of the mouth-parts of the Galeodes. 

113. LarRer.ue, P. A., and Wesrwoop, J.O. Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 
etc., etc. The Articulated Animals, by J. O. Westwood. Illustrated. 
London, 1840. 

P. 467. The first family of the Trachean Arachnida. Psendo-scorpions. |Characters, 
etc.] Galeodes, Oliv. [Same as in edition of 1863.] Fig. 33. Galeodes intrepida. 

114. GUERNEL, F. pr. Elements d'Histoire Naturelle. 2me Partie. Paris. 
{19 x 11 cm.] 

[First part dated 1841.| Pp. 148, 149. Classes defined. 


Families Phalangiens and Galeodes defined. Mention of Galeode d’ Afrique. and 
Galeode da Espagne. 
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115. [Zorrmneer.| Die Thierwelt geordnet nach dem naturlichen System 
des Prof. Oken. Leipzig, 1841. [21x 111g cm.] 
{Mss. addition to title: ‘‘Von Zofinger Lehrer in Halle, 1841.°"| 
P.53. Achte Zunft. Spinnen. “Die Walzenspinne im sudlichen Russland und Kau- 


kasien.” Brief remarks on poison of its bite; that Calmucks bathe the bitten part in 
camel’s milk, etc. 


116. Kocu, C. L. Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte, gegrundet von A. F, A. 


Wiegmann, etc., etc. Achter Jahrgang. Erster Band. Berlin, 1842. 

Pp. 350, 351. Systematische Uebersicht uber die Familie der Galeoden, von C. L. Koch, 
Kreisforstrath in Regensburg. 

Remarks on classification. A very full diagnosis of the structure of the Galeodes, 
pointing out the distinctive characteristics, by which the author has separated them into 
different genera and species. 

Pp. 351, 356. Full classification of all known species, with descriptions and loca 
dividing them into fiye Genera, containing, in all, twenty-nine species. 


117. Gervais, Paun. Soc. Phil. de Paris, in Journ. l’Institute, 1842. 
P. 72. Description of Galeodes brevipes and G@. gryllipes. 


118. Krrey, WILLIAM, and SpENcE, WILLIAM. Introduction to Entomolo- 
gy, etc. Vols. land II. 6th edition, 1842. 


119. Lucas, H. Histoire Naturelle des Crustacés, Arachnides, et Myriapo- 
des, 1842. 

Pl. 447. [Not seen.] Date in Holden’s list. Quoted by Kittary (140). 1842. 

120. Hurron, THos. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. XI, 
Part II. July to December, 1842. New Series. Calcutta. [23x13 cm.] 

Pp. 857-863. Capt. Thos. Hutton on Galeodes (vorax?) 
Same account as in (121). 
121. Hurron, Tos. Annals and Magazine of Natural History. London, 
1843. [23x14 cm.] 

No. 75. August, 1843. Pp. 81-85. 

IX. Observations on the habits of a large species of Galeodes, by Capt. Thos. Hutton- 

Proposes the name of Galeodes vorax. General remarks on habits. An interesting 
account of the incubation and peculiar development of more than fifty Galeodes ; their 
voracity and pugnacity, habitat and description of structure. Says, ‘‘It is probably 
the species mistaken by Elphinstone for the Tarantula, which he describes as common 
to that country (Afghanistan), but which I neither saw nor heard of.” Brief general 
description. 

122. Hurron,THos. Froriep’s Neue Notizen aus dem Gebiete der Natur- und 
Heilkunde, etc., etc., von L. F. von Froriep und Dr. Robert Froriep. 
XXVIIIster Band. October to December, 1843. Weimar. [25 x 20% cm.] 

No. 598. October, 1843. Columns 49-54. 
Translation of Hutton’s article in Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist. (121). 

123. Wertemann, F. A., and Rurus, J. F. Handbuch der Zoologie, 2ter 
ed. Revised, enlarged, etc., by Dr. F. H. Troschel and J. F. Ruthe. 
Berlin, 1843. [21x 121g cm.] 

P.517. Galeodes, very brief characters. S. fatalis regarded as poisonous. 

124. ScHr~uiIne, PETER Samu. Ausfithrliche Naturgeschichte der Fische 
und der wirbellosen Thiere, etc. Zweite Ausgabe. Breslau, 1848. 
[22 x13 cm.] 

Pp. 268-277. II. Ordnung: Tracheen-Spinnen. 
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1. Skorpionspinne (Solpuga). General characters. General description of Sol- 
puad ardneoides, with localities. Mention of the ‘‘dangerous” Solpuga fatalis, of 
East India. 


Tab. 30, fig. 4. Reduced copy of Solpugu fatalis, from Licht. and Herbst (28). 


125. Mi_Ne-Epwarps, H. Elémens de Zoologie, etc. 2me éd. Animaux 
sans Vertébres. Paris, 1843. [2016x114 cm.] 
P.18i. Brief mention of Galeodes under § 1203. Les Faux Scorpions; same as (93). 
126. WALCKENAER, C. A., and GreRvaArIs, PauL. Histoire Naturelle des In- 
sectes. Apteres. TomellII. Paris, 1844. 
[Aceres, Solpugides, etc., etc., par M. Paul Gervais. | 
Pp.85-93. OrderIV: Solpugides. Characters, habitat, and remarks. The single family 
Solpugide referred to the order Phalangide. Description of genus Solpuga. Refer- 
ences to earlier authors. Remarks on restoring the name Galeodes to this genus as be- 
ing more anciently given. Quotes Hutton as best authority on habits of Galeodes, from 
original observation (120,121). Solpugas of the old world, ten species described. Sol- 
pugas of America, four species described, from Central America, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Martinique. Remarks on the prodrom of Koch’s monograph of the genus So/puga, 
comprising twenty-nine species. Names the genera, species, and habitat of those de- 
scribed by Koch (116). 
127. Ericuson, Dr. W. F. Reports on the Progress of Zoology and Bot- 
any. Edinburgh, 1841-1842. Printed by the Ray Society, 1845. [2214 
x 14 cm.|} 
[Insects, Arachnida, etc., by Dr. W. F. Erichson. | 
Pp. 265-67. Solifug@. {Includes Phrynus, Scorpio, Chelifer, and Galeodes.] Galeodide. 
Mentions Koch’s systematic view of this family (116), names his genera, with defini- 
tion and number of species of each. Refers to new species figured in Guerin’s Mag. 
de Zoologie. 


128. LaTREILLE, DuGEs, and MinNe-Epwarps. Cuvier’s Régne Animal, 
etc. Par une réunion de disciples de Cuvier, MM. Audouin, Dugés, 
Milne-Edwards, etc., etc. Paris, 1837-1845. [261g x18 cm. | 

Les Arachnides. Avec un atlas. Par M. Ant. Duges et M. Milne-Edwards. 

Pp. 82, 83. Same as in other editions, with additions of references to plates. Atlas. 
Arachnides, Pl. 20, figs. 1to1f. [Three from nature, four after the plates of M. Savig- 
ny. 

oF 20 bis. figs. 1 to 1 f.;2,2a,b,andec. Anatomical figures of Galeodes. 

129. CARPENTER, Wm. P. Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science, ete. 
Vol. II. London, 1845. [20x12 em.] 

P. 227. Pseudo-scorpionide noticed, Galeodes habitat, and very brief characters. 
Fig. 448. G. intrepida. (A coarse outline of one of Savigny’s figures.) 

130. BLANCHARD, Emre. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des S¢ances de 
l’ Académie des Sciences. Tome 21me. Juillet-Décembre, 1845. Paris. 
[Séance du 22 Decembre, 1845.] [2515 x 19144 cm.| 

P. 1883. Zoologie. Observations sur l’organisation d’une type de la classe des Arach- 
nides, le genre Galeode (Galeodes, Latr.) Par M. Emile Blanchard. (Extrait.) (See 
138.) 

Pp. 1383-86. Observations on the structure, from which the authorconcludes that the 
Arachnids are more nearly related to the Crustacea than to insects. 

131. BrLancnarp, Emir, and Lucas, H. Dictionnaire universel d’Histoire 
Naturelle, etc., etc. Dirigé par M. Charles d’Orbigny. Tome 2me. 
Paris, 1845. [24 x 1345 cm.|] 

{Article.| Arachnides, pp. 56-60. Signed Bl. (Blanchard.) 
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Mentions Solpugides, analogous to false scorpions. Tome VI. P. 12. G@aleode 
Galeodes, Avach. Signed H. L. (Lucas.) Definition and derivation. General descrip- 
tion, etc. Quotes Hutton, (120, 121): Gervais (126); Dufour on the new species, (. intre- 
pida, Dut. (62), G. dorsalis of Latreille (56). Description, habitat, etc., of a species col- 
lected by the author in Algeria, supposed to be G@. araneoides, Oliv. Refers to M. 
Koch’s monograph (116). 


132. Agassiz, Lours. Nomenclator Zoologicus, continens Nomina system- 
atica generum animalium tam viventium quam fossilium, etc. Solo- 
duri, 1812-1846. [2514x2114 cm.] 

Nomina systematica Generum Arachnidarum tam viventium quam fossilium, ete. 


Auctore L. Agassiz. Recognovit Guil. F. Erichson. 
Pp. 1-13. Names given to the genus (aleodes and its divisions, with authors and 


dates. 
133. Agassiz, Lours. Nomenclatoris Zoologici Index universalis, etc. 1846. 
[27 x 2114 cm.| 
P.9, Aellopus. P. 158, Galeodea. P. 163, Gluvia. P. 283, Phalangium. P. 309, 
Proscarabeus. P.323, Rhax. P. 344, Solifuge. 


134. BLANCHARD, Emrir. In Froriep’s Neue Notizen. XXXVII Band. 
January, 1846. Col. 117-18, 119-20. 
{Translation of 130.| 


135. Dumert, A. M. Constanr. Eléments des Sciences Naturelles, 5me 
éd. Tome II. Paris, 1846. [1744 x11 cm.] 
P. 90. Mentions Galeodes, with other Arachnids, as having “mandibules fendues 
comme des tenailles.”’ 


136. Wurrr, Apam. Life in the Wilderness, or Wanderings in South Af- 
rica. By Henry H. Methuen. London, 1846. [20x 12% cm.| 

Pp. 307-11, Appendix. List of Annulosa, principally insects, found on the journey of 

Henry H. Methuen, Esq. Drawn up by Adam White, M. E.S., etc. Mentions former 

collectors of insects in South Africa, and Mr. Arthur Pearson as entomologist of Mr. 


Methuen’s company. 
P. 317. Several new species of Aptera found; among them a new species of Galeodes, 
named by the author, @. hostilis. Figured pl. 2, fig. 5, explanation on page 318. 


137. Krrey, WruiraM, and SPENcE, WILLIAM. Introduction to Entomology, 
etc. From the 6th London ed. (118). Philadelphia, 1846. [914 x 
534 in.| 
P. 102. G@. araneoides, localities, with reference to Fabricius (25) and to Lichtenstein 
(28) for G@. fatalis. 


138. BuancHarp, Emre. Annales des Sciences Naturelles. 8me 5. Zoo- 
logie. Tome 8. Paris, 1847. 


| (130) an extract from this memoir. | 

Observations sur l’organisation d’un type de la classe des Arachnides, le genre Gal 
eode (Gdleodes, Latr.) Par M. Emile Blanchard. 

Pp. 227-38. General remarks. Mentions specimens of G. barbara, Lucas, well pre- 
served in liquor by M. Lucas. Quotes Latreille for antennes pinces, and Dict. Univ., 
etc., page 56 (131), for mandibules. Refers to the figures of emall buccal pieces by Sa- 
vigny (49), and Milne-Edwards (128). Figs. 1 to 3 of different parts of the anatomy of the 
Galeodes. P\. 6, structure of G. barbara, Lucas. 


139. Wa LcKENAER, C. A., and Grervats, Paun. Histoire Naturelle des In- 
sectes. Apttres. Vol. IV. Paris, 1847. 
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Pp. 339-343. Order IV: Solpugides. For names given to this order, refers to Leach (51), 
for Solpugides; Kirby and Spence (73, 82), Galeodes; Sundevall (90), Galeodides or 
Solifuge. Remarks on habitat, structure, etc. A minute description of the organiza- 
tion of the Solpugides (as constituting them a distinct group), from close study of spec- 
imens preserved in alcohol. Quotes the opinions of many authors on the uses of the 
different organs and appendages peculiar to the structure of the Solpugides. To the 
fourteen species of Galeodes before mentioned (126). adds @. dorsalis, Latr., G. barbara, 
Lucas, G. variegata, Gervais, and G. morsitans, Gervais (with references to authors 
and figures), and Latreille reports that M. Poe has discovered a species in the envi- 
rons of Havana. 


140. Kirrary, Dr. Moprsr. Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Natural- 
istes de Moscou, 1848. Tome XXII, 2de partie. S8vo. 

Anatomische Untersuchung der gemeinen (@dleodes aruneoides), and der furchtlosen 
(Gdleodes intrepida) Solpuga, von Dr. Modest Kittary. (Pp. 307-371, Pls. VI-VIII, figs. 
1-18.) 

P. 309. Vl. Ll. G. intrepida, Dufour. 

Full and minute descriptions, with figures, and elaborate descriptions of the figures, 
of the general external organs, muscular system, respiratory organs, internal organs, 
circulatory system, digestive organs, sexual organs, and nervous system. 


141. Kocn, C. L. Die Arachniden. Getreu nach der Natur abgebildet 
und beschrieben. 15ter Band. 4-5 Hefte. Niirnberg, 1848. 


Pp. 70-103, Tab. DX XIV to DXXXIII, figs. 1465 to 1489. 

Descriptions of twenty-five species, with figures and localities. 

142. Lucas, H. Exploration scientifique de Algérie, 1840-1842. Publiée 
par ordre du Gouvernment. Paris, 1849. [37 x 28 cm. | 

Histoire naturelle des animaux articules, par H. Lucas. ire partie. Crustaces. Arach- 
nides, Myriapodes, et Hexapodes. 

Pp. 255, 279-80. G. barbara, Lucas. PI. 18, fig. 7. Latin description, detailed French 
description, with interesting original observations on their localities, habits, and pecu- 
liarities. 

P. 256. G.intrepida. Quotes Walckenaer (126) and Savigny (49) for descriptions and 
figures. Latin description, French detailed account, with original observations. 

P. 279. Classe II, Arachnides. Ordre IV, Les Solpugides, etc. Mentions perfect 
figures of mouth-parts, by Milne-Edwards (128). Note 1. Quotes Blanchard (130) on 
forcipules of arachnids, regarded by some entomologists as but modified antenne. 


143. BuancHarpb, Emine. Annales des Sciences Naturelles. 3me 8. Tome 
12, Zoologie. Paris, 1849. 
P. 317. De lappareil circulatoire et des organes de la respiration dans les Arach- 
nides. Par M. Emile Blanchard. 
P. 321. Refers to Blanchard (138), and Dr. Kittary (140). 
P. 323, note. Remarks on presence of prolongments or diverticulum in the stomach 
of Galeodes. Notices the criticisms of M. Dufour (144). 
Pp. 317-851. Describes the organs of various arachnids, comparing them with those of 
Crustacea and Insects. Pls. 6. 7, 8. 


144. Durour, Leon. Comptes rendus Acad. Sci. Tome 28. Janvier-Juin, 
1849. Séance dn 12 Mars, 1849. Paris. P. 340. Entomologie. 
Observations critiques sur lorgane digestif du Galeodes, par M. Leon Dufour. Pp. 340 

342. Remarks that he had been preparing materials relative to the anatomy of the Gal- 
eodes, and circumstances having prevented publication, he had been anticipated on this 
point by M. Milne-Edwards and M. Emile Blanchard His dissections have been upon 
a large Galeodes inhabiting Algiers, provisionally accepted by M. Dufour as G@. barbara, 
Lucas. Compares his anatomical observations with those of M. Blanchard. Gives de- 
tailed description of the digestive organs. 
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145. BLANCHARD, EMILE. Comptes rendus Acad. Sci. Tome 28, 1849. Séance 
du 19 Mars, 1849. 
Pp. 388,389. Entomologie. Response aune note de M. Leon Dufour, relatif a lappa- 
reil digestif des Galeodes, par M. Emile Blanchard. (Extrait.) 
Defends his views regarding the ‘* diverticu/wm de Uestomac™ against the criticism of 
M. Dufour. Offers to exhibit a preparation of the digestive canal of G. barbdrd, iso- 
lated in all its length, etc., etc. 


146. Durour, Leon. Comptes rendus Acad. Sci. Tome 28, 1849. Séance 
du 23 Avril, 1849. 

Pp. 523-528. Anatomie comparee. Sur lappareil digestif du Scorpion et du Galeode; 
par M. Leon Dufour. (Extrait). Replies to M. Blanchard; giving many details of the 
digestive and circulatory organs of Galeodes, comparing them with those of other 
arachnids. Quotes various authors, none referring especially to Galeodes. 


147. BLANCHARD, EmM1LB, and Durour, Leon. L’Institut; Journal univer- 
sel des Sciences, et des sociétés savantes, en France et a |’¢tranger. 
liere Section, Sciences Mathematiques, Physiques et Naturelles. Nr. 
795, 28 Mars, 1849. Paris. [31 x 214 cm.] 

Pp. 98, 99. Resume of the contioversy upon the digestive organs of the Galeodes be- 
tween MM. Blanchard and Dufour. Quotes from Dufour (144), and Blanchard (145.) 


148. Gervais, PauL. Historia fisica y politica de Chile, etc. etc., por Clau- 
dio Gay. * * * * Zoologia. Tomo Cuarto. Paris. * * * (Chile! 
** * * Santiago. 1849. [21x13 cm.] 

Pp. 14-17. Fauna Chilena. Arachnides. Orden III. Galeodidos. General remarks, 
characters, etc., after Walckenaer and Gervais (139). Describes G. wdriegata. (Atlas 
Zoologica; Arachneideos, lam. I, fig. 2). (Plates beautifully engraved and colored.) G. 
morsicans;: lam. I, fig. 2. 


149. Lucas, H. Annales de la Société Entomologique de France. Deux- 
i@me Série. Tome Tme. Paris, 1849. 
Bulletin. Séance du 28 Mars, 1849. 
Reviews M. Dufour’s provisional acceptation of the species G. barbara, Lucas. De- 
scribes the species, gives its analogies and differences, and asserts its position as a 
wholly distinct species. 


150. Kirrary, Moprst. Tagsberichte iiber die Fortschritte der Natur, ete., 
von Dr. Robert Froriep. Band I. Weimar, 1850, [20% x 12 cm.| 
Nr. 108. May, 1850. Pp. 156-160. Extract from Nr. IV, dn Bulletin de la Soc. Imp. 


des Naturalistes de Moscou, 1848 4140). Nr. 110, May, 1850, pp. 161-168, continuation. 
Nr. 128, May, 1850, pp. 169, 170, continuation. 


Eighteen figures copied, some of them slightly reduced. 


151. Kocn, C. L. Uebersicht des Arachniden-Systems, 5ter Heft. Niirn- 
berg, 1850. 
Pp. 95-98. Sixth order. Kanker, Solpuge. Characters of the family Galeodides. 
Generic characters of genera Solpuga, Licht.; Galeodes, Oliv.; Aellopus: Rhaax, Herm.;: 
and Gluvia, and division into twenty-six species, with plates. 


152. Van per Hoeven, J. Handbuch der Zoologie. Erster Band. Leip- 
zig, 1850. [844x714 in.| 
P. 564. Ordo VI, Solifug@. Familia XII. (CXLII). Brief Latin definition. 


P.565. Brief definition of Galeodes, Oliv., Latr. (Solpuga, Licht., Fabr.) Reference 
to species, authors describing them, and their works. ; 


w 
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158. Lucas, Hrep. Histoire naturelle des Crustacés, Arachnides et Myria- 
podes. Paris, 1850. Pl. 447. 


Quoted by Kittary. Not seen. Another edition, 1842, vide Holden. 


154. GreBet. Allgemeine Encyklopiidie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, 
von J. S. Ersch und J. G. Gruber. Leipzig, 1851. [28 x 24 cm.| 
Vol. LIT, p. 346. Galeodes defined. 
155. Dersmarest, E. Encyclopédie moderne Dictionnaire abrégé des Sci- 
ences, etc., etc. Nouvelle édition. Tome XVI. Paris, 1852. [23x 
14 cm. | 
Vol. 16, p. 134. Galeodes. Histoire naturelle. Mentions creation of the genus by 


Olivier out of Phalangium, Fabricius. Brief general account. Notices Galeodes aran- 
eoides, Oliv., and Galeodes dorsalis, Latr. References to authors. 


156. Durour, Leon. Annales de la Société Entomologique de France. 


3dme Serie. Tome premier. Paris, 1853. 
P.5. Un mot et un Portrait sur la femelle du Galeodes barbara, Lucas. Par M. Leon 
Dufour. Seance du il Aout, 1852. 
Pp.5-8 General account of female, G. barbara, Lucas, of which Lucas had only the 
male; remarks on “les lamelles coxales,”’ and explanation of the figures. [Figure sim- 
ilar to that given in Dufour’s Histoire naturelle des Galeodes. (171, 176, 177.) 


157. Brancuarp, E. Comptes rendus Acad. Sci., Paris. Séance 15 Mars, 
1852. 


Pp. 4024. Observations on the circulation of the blood of Arachnides, by M. E. 
Blanchard. [No mention of Galeodes. | 


158. GrrRARD, CHARLES. Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana, in 
1852: By Randolph B. Marcy, etc., etc., with reports on the natural 
history of the country, and numerous illustrations. Washington, 1853. 
Senate edition. [815 x5 in.] 

P. 262. Arachnidians. By Charles Girard. 

Pp. 270, 271. IV. Pseudo-scorpionide. Observations on Galeodes subulata, Say. Re- 
fers to Say’s description of G. pallipes, and G. subulata, in Report of Long’s Expedi- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains in 1819-20. (69.) Detailed description. 

159. GIRARD, CHARLES. Marcy’s report as above (158) |House of Rep- 
resentatives edition]. 1854. 


160. GrraRD, CHARLES. Marcy’s report as above (158, 159) [Executive edi- 
tion]. 1854. 

161. Sresoitp, C. TH. v. Anatomy of the Invertebrata. Translated by 
Walter J. Burnett, M. D. Boston, 1854. 

Not seen. See edition of 1874. 

162. Owen, Ricwarp. Lectures on Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate animals, delivered at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 2ded. Illustrated. London, 1855. [2216 x 1414 em.] 

Pp. 447, 448. Genus Galeodes. Characters. 
Table of Genera, etc. Characters of Solpugit Genus Galeodes. First edition, 1843. 

163. Kner, Rupotr. Lehrbuch der Zoologie zum Gebrauche der héhere 
Lehranstalten. Wien, 1855. [2144 x 14 cm.] 

P. 344. Die Familie der Walzenspinnen, der Solpugen, Solifuge, Galeodes, etc., etc. 
General description and remarks. 


[Pree DPA: N. 8., Vol. IIT] 38 [Feb. 22, 1883.' 
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164. Lucas, Hipp. Annales de la Société Entomologique de France. Tome 
3me. Séance du 11 Juillet, 1855. 


Note by H. Lucas concerning the habitat of Galeodes barbara, Lucas, G. intrepida, 
and G@. araneoides, Pallas; of the latter he describes a female specimen. 


165. Van prER Hoeven, J. Handbook of Zoology. Vol. I. Invertebrate 


Animals. Cambridge; London, 1856. [2215 x 14 cm.| 
Pp. 584, 585. Order VI. Solifug@. Characters. Family XII. Galeodea. Character. 
Galeodes, Oliv., Latr., (Solpuga, Licht.-Fabr.) Definition. References to authors. Re- 
marks on habitat. Mentions an Egyptian species which according to J. Mueller, besides 
the two larger eyes, has two smaller eyes on pedicels, and two lateraleyes. Remarks on 
venom of the bite. Division into sub-genera. [No date.| 


166. Datuas. Circle of the Sciences; a Cyclopedia of * * * * Philoso- 
phy and Natural History, etc., etc. Edited by James Wylde, etc. 
Vol. III. London and New York. No date. 

P.3. Introduction. The section on Zoology is stated to be by Mr. Dallas. 

P. 168. Classification adopted. Class VI. Arachnida with sub-classifications. 

P. 170. Order III. Adelarthrosomata. Phalangide, Cheliferide, and Solpugide. 
Brief general account of the Solpugide@, and of Galeodes araneoides |fig. 151], which 
attains a length of twoinches. Fig. 151,an outline copy of Walckenaer’s Pl. 26, Fig. 1, 
R. (126.) 

167. Apams, BABrE and Barron. ‘The English Encyclopedia. Conducted 
by Charles Knight. Natural History. Vol. 1V. London, 1856. 
[Natural History division, edited by Dr. Edwin Lancaster. | 

P. 1087. Trachearia, a subdivision of the great class Arachnida. Gives synopsis of 
the families from the Manual of Natural History, by Messrs. Adams, Babie and Baron. 


Order II. Family I. Solpugidew. False scorpions. Characters. Family III. Cheli- 
feride, Book-scorpion. Family III. Phalangide, Shepherd-Spiders. 


168. Kirey, W., and Spencr, WM. Introduction to Entomology. th ed. 
London, 1859. [714 x 45¢ in.] 
P. 66. Galeodes araneoides. Quotes Fabricius (80.) 
Galeodes . . (fatalis). Quotes Lichtenstein (27.) Same as in other editions. 


169. Lucas, H. Annales de la Société Entomologique de France. Séance 
du 14 Mai, 1856. 


An article from M. Lucas upon Galeodes barbara, and Galeodes melana, of which he 
presents specimens discovered by M. Ducouret in the environs of Sphax in Tunis, and 
which he mentions as very curious from the point of view of geographical entomology. 


170. Koon, L. Die Thiere Andalusiens nach dem Resultate einer Reise 

zusammengestellt nebst den Beschreibungen von 249 neuen oder bis 

jetzt noch unbeschriebenen Gattungen und Arten, von Wilhelm G. 
Rosenhauer, Erlangen, 1856. [22x 13 cm.] 

Pp. 406-411. Arachnoidea. Herr Dr. L. Koch in Nurnberg investigated and described 


the Arachnids, etc. 
Trachearia. Gluvia minima, Koch, described. 


171. Durour, Leon. Annales de la Société Entomologique de France. 3e 
S., T. 5me, 1857. Mélanges Entomologiques. Séance du 12 Novembre, 

1856. 
Pp. 64-68. IV. Galeodes phalangista de lAlgerie, female Pl. 4, Nr. 11. Solpuga 
phalangista, male, Savigny, Egypt. Apter. Pl. 8, fig. i0 (49.) Latin diagnosis, and 
lengthy French description. Compares it with other species. A foot-note refers to 
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M. Lucas, and the two species figured by him, G. barbara, and G. intrepida (142). Of 
the latter the author claims the discovery, and M. Audouin applies the name differently. 
Explanation of figures of Pl. 4, Nr. 2, figs. 1 to 6. 


172. Lucas, H. Histoire physique, politique et naturelle de l’Ile de Cuba, 
par M. Ramon de la Sagra, etc. Paris, 1857. [24x16 cm.| 
Animaux articules par M. F. E. Guerin-Meneville, etc. 
P. X. The description of the Arachnides, etc., by M. H. Lucas. 
P. LXXXI. Arachnides. Genera Galeode, Galeodes, Olivier (24.) 
Gadleode de Cuba. Galeodes Cube, Lucas. Pl. 5, Fig. 6,a,b,andc. Latin description. 
The species discovered in Cuba by M.M. Ricard and Poey. 


173. Durour, Lkon. Comptes rendus hebd. Acad. des Sc. Tome XLYI. 
Janvier-Juin, 1858. Paris. [Séance du 28 Juin.] 
Zoologie. Anatomie, physiologie et histoire naturelle des Galeodes; par M. Leon 
Dufour. [Extrait par l’auteur.] 
Pp. 1247-1253. Abstract of the general results, etc., of his paper in memoirs. Men- 
tions Phalangium araneoides, Pallas. Speaks of Olivier as “founder of the genus,” 
Savigny as “ martyr of the science.” 


174. Dersmarest, M. E., and CHrenu, Dr. Encyclopédie d’Histoire Natur- 
elle, ou Traité complet de cette Science d’aprés les travaux des natu- 
ralistes les plus éminents, etc., etc. Paris, 1859. [30x 21-cm.] 

P. 283. Faux-scorpions. Genre Galeode ou Solpuge. Defined. Notes on habitat. 
Mentions that M.M. de Humboldt and H. Lucas have discovered several American spe- 
cies, whose habits are little known. Quotes from Capt. Hutton (121), M. M. Olivier, 
Koch (116), and Fabricius. 


175. Buancuarp, Emme. L’organisation du Régne Animal.  138e livr. 
Arachnides, Livr. Te. Paris, 1861. [?] [871¢x28 cm.] 

Arachnides, Pl. 25. Galeodes, Latreille. With eleven figures. Systeme tegumentaire. 
[Galeodes araneoides, Olivier d’Egypte.| On the anatomy of the Arachnids, especially 
of the mouth-parts, and nervous system; with references to former articles by himself 
and other authors. 

Arachnides, Pl. 28. [21 livr., Arach., Livr. 10e.] 

Organs of vision, and digestive apparatus of the Galeodes. 

Pl. 26. [27 livr., Arach., Livr. (18.)] Muscular and nervous systems. 

176. Durour, Leon. Anatomie, Physiologie, et Histoire Naturelle des 
Galeodes. Paris, 1861. Extrait du Tome XVII des Memoires pré- 
sentées par divers savants a l’Académie des Sciences. 

Pp. 1-109. Describes in detail each organ and its parts. Quotes from various authors, 
comparing their investigations, opinions, and illustrations of the Galeodes. Gives a 
history of their customs, habits, modes of life, and localities. History of the genus; 
and of the species, with anatomy of several species. Four plates containing twenty- 
seven figures, by L. Dufour. 

Pp. 39, 40. List of forty-six species, with localities. 


177. Durour, Leon. Mémoires présentées par divers savants 4 l’Académie 
des Sciences de l'Institut Impériale de France, etc., etc. Tome 17e. 
Paris, 1862. 


Pp. 338-446. Anatomie, Physiologie, et Histoire Naturelle des Galeodes, par M. Leon 
Dufour. 


178. Woop, Rev. J. G., and Hearsay, Lr. Gen. Sir J. The Illustrated 
Natural History, with new designs, by Wolf, etc. Reptiles, fishes, 
mollusks, etc. London, 1868. [251g x 17 em.]| 
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Pp. 678-689. General account of the appearance of the Galeodes. Observations of Lt. 
Gen. Sir J. Hearsay, on the Galeodes, and habits. Quotes from Hutton. Figure of Sol- 
puga araneoides. Observations and localities. 


179. LATREILLE, PIERRE ANDRE; WEsStTwoop, J. O. & Co. The Animal 
Kingdom, etc., by Baron Georges Cuvier. New edition, with addi- 
tions, by W. P. Carpenter, and J. O. Westwood. London, 1863. 
[Translation from Le Régne Animal, 1829 (83.) | 

P. 467. The first family of the Trachean Arachnida. The Pseudo-Scorpions. Char- 
acters. Galeodes, Oliv. Solpuga, Licht.-Fabr. Characters. [Translated by J. O. West- 
wood, who adds notes on species figured by Savigny and Lucas. Mentions a specimen 
forwarded from Demarara by Dr. Schomburgh, to the London Entomological Society. 

P. 639. Note on revision of Genus Galeodes, by Koch. Observations of Capt. Hutton 
and Col. Hearsay, and reference to M. Blanchard’s anatomy of the genus (130.) One 
figure. : 

180. GreBEL, C. G. Die Naturgeschichte des Thierreichs, 4rter Theil. 
Leipzig, 1863. 


P. 388. Fourth Family. Solpugide. Characters, and briefly the distinctive variations 


defining the genera. 
Figure 494. Solpuga melana, appears to be copied from Walckenaer’s Atlas, Pl. 27, 


fig. 2 D. 
181. Becker, A. Bulletin Soc. Imp. de Moscou. Tome 37, 1864. 
Pp. 477-493. Naturhistorische Mittheilungen. 
Pp. 486. June 17. Remarks on the inability of the Solpugide@ to endure captivity. 
182. Frirscu, Dr. Gustav. Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift, Heraus- 
gegeben von dem Entomologischen Vereine in Berlin. Elfter Jahr- 
gang. Redacteur, Dr. G. Kraatz. Berlin, 1867. [1944 x 13 em.] 


Pp. 246-277. Das Insektenleben Sud-Afrikas. Eine biologische Skizze yon Dr. Med. 


Gustav Fritsch in Breslau. 
P. 251. Remarks on the Galeodes, their characters, pugnacity, etc., and on the poison- 


ous bite of the Indian species, S. fatalis. 


183. BLANCHARD, EMILE. Metamorphoses, Moeurs et Instincts des Insectes, 
Myriapodes, Arachnides, Crustacés. Illustr¢é de 200 figures. Paris, 
1868. |2514 x17 cm.] 


P. 689. General statement of the order Tetraceres, comprising the single family of 
Galeodides, brief remarks on their form, etc. Mentions Galeodes barbara, Lucas, of 
Algeria. : 

[Second edition, Paris, October, 1877, a reprint of the first unaltered. | 


184. Kous, C. F. A. Naturgeschichte des Thierreichs. Stuttgart, 1868. 
Quarto. 


P. 168. 3 Familie, Solpugine. Briefly defined. 
Galeodes, Latr., Walzenspinne, only genus. 

G. araneoides. Brief description. 

Taf. 66. Fig.5. VI. Arachniden. 5. Walzenspinne. 
[Copy of figure of @. araneoides from Walckenaer. | 


185. Woop, Horatio C., Jr. Communications of the Essex Institute. Vol. 
VI, 1867-1870. Salem, 1871. Part I, 1868—March, 1870. 


Pp. 10-40. II. On the Phalangez of the United States of America. By Horatio C. 
Wood, Jr.,M. D. [Communicated December 9, 1867.] 
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Pp. 12,13. Remarks on the structure of the Galeodes, as somewhat approaching that 
of the hexapods; mentions G. subulata, Say, as the only species seen, which has not (as 
have some foreign species), rudimentary antenne attached to the cheliceres. 

186. SroniczKa, F. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Volume 
XXXVIII[. Part II. Nos. 1 to 4, 1869. Calcutta. (22x13 cm.] 

Pp. 201-210. Contribution towards the knowledge of Indian Arachnides; by F. Sto- 
liczka, Ph. D., F. D.S., etc. [Plates XVIII-XX.] 

Order, Solifuge. Family, Galeodide. 

General remarks. Mentions Koch’s monograph, and works of Gervais and Walcke- 
naer. Brief descriptions of genus G@aleudes, Oliv.; G. fatalis, Herbst.; G. brevipes, 
Gervais; G. vorax, Hutton; and G. orientalis, Stol., Pl. XVIII, Figs. 4,5, with detailed 
description of female, and comparison with male of the latter species. Compares it to 


the species nearest G. araneoides, Pallas, from which Koch considered it distinct and 
named it G. arubs. 


187. TascHENBERG, C. L. Lllustrirtes Thierleben, eine allgemeine Kunde 
des Thierreichs, von A. C. Brehm. 1869. 
{Spinnenthiere, von C. L. Taschenberg.] 


Pp. 564-7. Die Skorpion-spinne (Solpugina.) Characters. Mention of G. araneoi- 
des, a species (illustrated) from South Russia, and one from Cairo. Abstract of Pallas’ 
account. Mentions @. vorax, Hutton, which may be G. fatalis, Herbst. Koch's divis- 
ion noticed. G.st-iolata in Portugal only European species besides Galeodes crecus. 


188. PackarpD, Dr. A.S8.,JR. Guide to the Study of Insects, etc. 11 plates. 
650 wood cuts. Salem and London, 1869. 
P. 655. Solpugide, Gervais. Characters. Mentions S. araneoides, Pallas. and S_ 
(Galeodes) americana, Say. 2d edition, 1870. 3d edition, 1872. 
189. NicHotson, H. A. Manual of Zoology, etc. 1st edition, 1870. 2d 
edition, 1872. Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York, 
1877. [7x5 in] 
P. 241. Family 3. Solpugide. Characters. 
190. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY oF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 1871. P.295. November 7th, 1871. 
Mention of the exhibition, by Prof. Cope, of a specimen of Galeodes, probably G. 
pallipes, Say, from Denver, Colorado. It is common there, and destructive to bed-bugs. 
191. Srmon, Eugenr. Annales dela Société Entomologique de France. Ve 
serie. Tome 2, 1872. Pp. 245-266. 
Arachnides de Syrie, Rapportes par M. Charles Piochard de la Brulerie. (Scorpions et 
Galeodes). Par M. Eugene Simon. Seance du 8 Mai, 1872. 
Pp. 261-266. Order V.Tetracera. 1. Galeodes syriacus, sp.nov. Detailed description. 
Mentioned as nearest to G. dorsalis of Spain. Comparison of G. dorsalis, Latr., with 
G. intrepidus, Dufour; also the latter with G. barbarus, and describes the latter. Sy- 
nonymy of G. dorsalis, Latr., and G. barbarus, Lucas. 
2. Galeodes furcillatus, sp.nov. Detailed description. Resembles G. araneoides 
and G. arabs. 
192. Scuwarpa, L. K. Zoologie. II Band. Wien, 1872. [23x 15 em.] 
P.53. VI. Ordnung, Solifugee, Scorpion-spinne. Characters. 
1 Familie: Solpugida, Gervais. Walzenspinne. Description, localities, habits, etc. 
Remarks on Solpuga (Guleodes) araneoides, Oliy. Fig. 323. 


198. Buriter, A.G. List of the species of Galeodides, with description of 


" anew species, in the collection of the British Museum. 
{Read 7th July, 1873.) 
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Remarks on the elaborate Memoir on this group, by M. Leon Dufour (176), and his list 
of the species; compares it with that of M. Koch, and accepts provisionally the whole 
of Koch’s genera. Gives a list of fifty-two species, with synonymy, habitat, remarks, 
and occasional brief descriptions. (@. bengalensis, (n. sp. described); fig. 3, 3a, 3b, of the 
mandibles, hind leg, and species natural size. 


194. SreBoup, C. TH. v. Anatomy of the Invertebrata. Translated by 


Waldo J. Burnett, M. D. Boston, 1874. 
P. 365. Sub-order VI. Solpugide. Characters. Genus Galeodes. 
Pp. 367-385. Remarks on anatomy of the Guleodes, quoting Blanchard (130); Muller, 
on position of the six eyes (74); Hutton, on independent action of each chelicere (121); 
and Milne-Edwards. 


195. CamBRipGE, Rey. O. P. Encyclopedia Brittanica, a Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences and General Literature. 9th ed., Vol. II. Boston, 1875. 

Pp. 271-299. Arachnida, by Rey. O. P. Cambridge. Solpugid@,; characters. Diagno- 

sis of Order IV, Solpugid@w. Detailed description of External Characters, and of In- 
ternal Structure. Koch’s classification of Guleodes. Refers to Butler’s list. General 
remarks. Figs. 14 and 15, original, very good, and different from any other published . 
figures of this species. 


196. THORELL, Pror. T. Annals and Magazine of Natural History. Jan- 


uary, 1876. 
On the Classification of Scorpions. By Prof. T. Thorell. 
P.6. (Note). Scheme of Class Arachnoidea. 


197. Poon, ReGrnaLp Sruartr. Encyclopedia Britanica, etc., etc. 9th 
edition. Vol. VII. Boston, 1876. 
Article on Egypt, by Reginald Stuart Poole. 
P. 713. Remarks on the sting of scorpions, large spiders, and species of Solpuga, 
with remedy (ipecacuanha paste) used for bites of these insects. 


198. Purnam, J. Duncan. Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences. Vol. II]. 1876-1878. Davenport, Iowa. Part I, July, 
1877. 

Pp. 35, 36. (Dec. 2, 1876). Remarks on Galeodes pallipes, Say, by J. D. Putnam. Five 
specimens collected in Colorado. Quotes Say as describing G. pallipes and G. subulata 
in Long’s Expedition to Rocky Mountains (69). Girard on G. swbulata in Report Mar- 
cy’s Expedition to Red River in 1852 (158). Probably different from suwbulata, Say. 
Packard mentions Solp. umericana, Say, in Guide to Study of Insects (188). Prof. Cope 
on G. pallipes, from Denver, in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phil., 1876 (190.) Butler, List of 
species of Galevdides. 52 species, 18 Galeodes, not one from America. Say’s species 
may belong to Gluvia (193). Three or four other species (undetermined) may be found 
in this country. Fig.1. Galeodes pallipes, Say. Note (dated March 15, 1877). @. sub- 
ulata received from Wyoming, probably different genus from pallipes. 


199. Simon, Evaene. Annales de la Soci¢té Entomologique de France. Ve 
Serie. Tome 7me, 1877. 
Pp. 225-226. Etudes arachnologiques. 6e memoire. 
Arachnides nouveaux ou peu connus. Par M. Eugene Simon. Seance du 8 Mars, 1876. 
Ordre Tetracera. 1 Rhax rostrum-psittaci, sp. nouv. Detailed description, 


200. HARPER’s MAGAzIngE. Vol. LV. September, 1877. New York. Ed- 
itor’s Scientific Record. 
P. 634. Mention of the American Galeodes as studied by Mr. J.D. Putnam. Eighteen 


species in the old world, but two described by Say, in America. They are confined to 
Florida, and Central and Pacific coast regions of America. 
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201. Murray, ANDREW. Economic Entomology, Aptera. London, 1877. 
[20 x 13 cm.] 
Pp. 40-48. Family Solpugide. Characters. G. araneoides, Pall., (with figs. 19 and 
20). General account of habits. Quotes from Wood’s Natural History (178) account by 
Col. Hearsay. Mentions uses of palpi, and phosphorescence emitted by them, also man- 
ner of using the mandibles, and carnivorous habits of the species. 


202. Huxney, THos. H. Manual of Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals. 
New York, 1878. [12mo, 596 pp.] 
P. 226. Galeodes compared with scorpions and pseudo-scorpions. Characters. Divis 
ions of Arachnida. 


208. PackarD, Dr. A.8., JR. Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1877. Edited by Spencer F. Baird, and others. New York, 1878. 
Zoology, by A. 8. Packard, Jr., M. D. 

P. 317. Same as in Harper's Monthly, September, 1877 (201.) 
P. 318. Mentions whip-tail scorpion. Thelyphonus giganteus, of New Mexico, allied 
to the Galeodes. 


204. NicHo~son, HENRY ALLEYNE. Manual of Zoology, etc. Fifth edi- 
tion. Revised and enlarged. Edinburgh and London, 1878. [19145 x 
13 cm.] 


Pp. 301-307. Remarks on structure of Galeodes: characters of Family 3, Solpugide, 
and of the genus G. araneoides, with fig. 149, D, of the latter. 


205. Cxiaus, Dr. C. Traité de Zoologie, etc. Traduit de l’Allemand par 
Prof. G. Moquin-Tandon. Paris, 1878. [24x15 cm.] 
Pp. 528, 529. 8 Ordre Solifuges. Characters. General description. Mention of vari- 


ous authors who have written on the Galeodes. 
1 Familie. Solpugides Mentions several species; also Koch's divisions into genera. 


206. Kocn, L. Naturwissenschaftliche Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Kau- 


kasusliinder, auf Grund seiner Sammelbeute. Dresden, 1878, 8vo. 
(A publication of the Natural History Society ‘‘Isis* of Dresden, supplementary to 
the regular Sitzungsberichte for 1878). 
Pp. 36-71. Article by L. Koch on ‘‘ Kaukasische ‘Arachnoideen,”’ with two plates. Des- 
cription of Gluvia caucasica, Koch. 


207. Putnam, J.D. Proceedings of Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci. Vol. IT, 


Part II. June, 1880. 
| November 3, 1877]. 

P. 184. [Exhibition of Chernetide and Solpugide, by J. D. Putnam]. Galeodes pal- 
lipes and G. subulata, collected by Prof. F. H. Snow in Colorado, and Mr. G. W. Belfrage 
in Texas, are female and male of one species — swbulata male, pallipes female. Glu- 
via geniculata, Koch, found by Belfrage in Texas. 

[September 14, 1878. | 

P. 270. Remarks, by J. D. Putnam, on Mexican arachnida, collected by Dr C.C. 
Parry. Two fine specimens of 7'helyphonus giganteux, Lucas. (See 204). Also both 
sexes of a species of Gluvia from San Louis Potosi, female appears to be G. precow. 
Koch. Male to be G. cinerascens, Koch. The sexes differing in the structure of the 
mandibles, as do those of G. pallipes and G. subulata. 


208. PacKarp, A.8., Jr. Guide to study of Insects. 6th edition. New 
York. 


P. 655. Same as second edition, except G. subulata, Say, is substituted for G@. ameri- 
cand, Say, and Southwestern for Southern States. 
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209. Srmon, Evcenr. Les Arachnides de France. Tome 7me, contenant 
les ordres des Chernétes, Scorpiones, et Apiliones. Paris, 1879. 


.77. Note. The Order Solifug@ (near Chernetes), entirely foreign to the fauna of 
France. List of species of Mediterranean countries. Mentions three other genera for- 
eign to Europe, Datames, Cleobis and Dinorhac. 


210. Simon, Evcrne. Annales de la Société Entomologique de France. 
1879, 5me Série. Tome IX. 


Pp. 93-154. Pl. 3. Etudes arachnologiques, 10e Memoire, par M. Eugene Simon, XVI . 
Essai d’une Classification des Galeodes, remarques synonymiques et descriptions d’es- 
peces nouvelles ou mal connues. {Seance du 11 Septembre, 1878. | 

Order Solifuga, composed of the single genus Galeodes. Classification of Koch, Ger- 
vais and Dufour. Synoptical table of genera of Galeodes. Galeodes defined. Synopti- 
cal table of species of Galeodes. Synonymy and description of the different species. 
(This order followed out in each subdivision). Explanations of figures of P]. 3. Thirty- 
nine figures of twenty species. 


211. Karscu, Dr. F. Stettiner Entomologische Zeitung. 40 Jahrgang. 
Stettin, 1879. [22x13 cm.] 

Pp. 106-109. Seven new Arachnides of St. Martha described by Dr. F. Karsch, assist- 
ant, Royal Zoological Museum of Berlin. [St. Martha is the capital of State Magdalena, 
in the South American Republic, New Grenada. | 

Gluvia Martha, n. sp. Hormurus brevicaudatus, n. sp. Descriptions. 


212. Croneperc, A. Zoologischer Anzeiger herausgegeben von Prof. J. 
fo} oS 
Victor Carus in Leipzig. II Jabrg. 25 Aug., 1879. No. 36. 


Pp. 450, 451. On the Poison-glands of the Solpuga, by A. Croneberg, of Moscow. Re- 
marks on poison-glands. Detailed description of those of S. aranecides. Quotes many 
authors on the subject. 


218. Karscu, Dr. F. Archiv fur Naturgeschichte. Troschel. 46ter Jahrg. 
2ter heft, 1880. 


Pp. 228-2438. Zur Kenntniss der Galeodiden. Tafel X. Figs.1-25. Von Dr. F. Karsch 
in Berlin. 

|This paper is based on Lichtenstein’s types in the Berlin Museum]. 

Review of M. E. Simon’s Essai (211). Bibliographical history of the formation of 
the genera Galeodes and Solpuga. 

Comparison of Lichtenstein’s types with descriptions of other authors. Remarks on 
the different genera and their species. Discusses classifications of various authors with 
a view to a natural classification. Also value of Koch’s character of the number of tar- 
sal joints. Summary, based on Koch’s types. Description of eight new species. Ex- 


planation of the figures of Tafel X, figs. 1 to 25. 


214. CroneBere, A. Archiv fur Naturgeschichte. Troschel. 46ter Jahrg. 
dter heft. 


Pp. 285-300. Ueber die Mundtheile der Arachniden. Von A. Croneberg, in Moskau. 
Hierzu Tafel XIV bis XVI. 1880. 
Mouth-parts of Androctonus, Galeodes, Chelifer, Atypus, Phalansium, Embryo of 
Dendryphantes. 
215. TispSCHRIFT VOOR ENTOMOLOGIE UITGEGEVEN DOOR DE NEDERLAND- 
SCHE ENTOMOLOGISCHE VEREENIGING, ETC. 23ste Deel. Jahrg. 1879- 
80. le Aflevering. Gravenhage, 1880. 


P. LVI. Proc. of Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci., Vol. I, Part I. Remarks on Galeodes 
pallipes, Say, by J. D. Putnam. 
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216. ENTOMOLOGICAL CLUB OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Announcement of the annual meeting of August 24th, 1880: “Mr. J. D. Putnam, if 
able to attend, will present some notes on the North American Galeodes (Solpugide), 
and exhibit specimens in illustration.” 


217. THe CANADIAN ENTOMOLOGIST. Vol. XII. Edited by Wm. Saunders. 
London, Ontario. No. 9, September, 1880. 
P. 161. Annual meeting of the Entomological Club of the American Assoc. for Ad- 
vance. Science. [Boston, August 24, 1880.] 


P. 168. Mr. J.D. Putnam, of the Davenport Academy, presented some notes on the 
North American Galeodes (Solpugide), and exhibited specimens in illustration. 


218. THE AmeERIcAN Naturauist. Vol. XIV. Philadelphia. October, 
1880. 


P. 757. Proceedings of the Am. Assoc. Advance. Science, twenty-ninth meeting. Bos- 
ton, August 25 to September 1, 1880. 

P. 760. List of papers read in Section B, Natural History and Geology. Notes on 
North American Gu/leodes (Solpugide), J. D. Putnam. 


219. THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 3d Series. Vol. XX. No. 118. 
October, 1880. New Haven. 
P. 343. American Association for the Advancement of Science. Boston, August 25 to 
September 1, 1880. 
P. 350. List of papers on Entomology read. 
J.D. Putnam. Notes on North American Galeodes. 


220. Mann, B. P. The American Entomologist, ete. Edited by Chas. V. 
Riley. Washington, D C., New York. Vol. III. November, 1880. 
P. 272. Proceedings of Seventh Annual Meeting of the Entomologi- 
cal Club of the Amer. Assoc. Advance. Science. 
[Minutes furnished by B. P. Mann, Sec’y.] 


P. 273. Paper on North American Ga/leodes, by Mr. Putnam, of Davenport, Iowa. Dr. 
Mark remarked that the poison-glands of the Solpugid@ had formerly been considered 
salivary glands. 

Remarks by Dr. LeConte on habits of a species of Galeodes. He regarded them as 
probably poisonous, as he had received a series of bites at intervals of an inch and a 
half along his arm, and knew of no other insect likely to make such an attack. 


221. Srmon, M. Evcene. Annales de la Société Entomologique de France. 
1880. 


P. 377. Etudes Arachnologiques. 12e Mémoire, par M. Eugéne Simon. 

Pp. 399-402. Descriptions de deux nouveaux genres de lordre des Solifuge. Séance 
du 25 Février, 1880. 

Genre Blossia, nov. gen. Description and comparison with other genera. 

Blossia spinosa, sp. nov. of Lower Egypt. Description. 

Genre Barrus, noy. gen. Description and comparison. 

Note. Gluvia furcillata, E.8., returned to genus Biton, Karsch; Biton furcillata, E.S. 

Barrus Letourneusi, sp.nov. Lower Egypt. Description. 


222. PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
oF ScreNcE. Twenty-ninth Meeting, held at Boston, Mass., August, 
1880. Salem, 1881. [8vo, 799 pp.] 


[Proc. D. A. N. S., Vol. III.] 39 [Feb. 22, 1883.] 
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P. 671. Titles of other papers read in sub-section of Entomology. Notes on North 
American Galeodes, by J. D. Putnam, of Davenport, Iowa. 


223. LancasTEeR, Pror. E. Ray. Zoologischer Anzeiger herausgegeben 
von Prof. J. Victor Carus, Leipzig. IV Jahrg., 11 Juli, 1881. No. 87. 


Pp. 263, 264. Gesuch lebender Scorpione und in Spiritus gut conservirter Arachniden. 

P. 264. Advertisement by Prof. E. Ray Lancaster, University College, Gower street, 
London, U. C. 

Wants to purchase or exchange well preserved alcoholic specimens of Scorpions, 
Thelyphonus, Galeodes, Scolopendra, Julus, etc. 


224. Purnam, JoserpH Duncan. Proceedings of the Davenport Academy 
of Natural Sciences. Vol. III, Part III. Davenport, Iowa, 1883. 
Pp. 249-277. The Solpugide of America. Papers of J. Duncan Put- 
nam, arranged for publication by Herbert Osborn, M. Sc. 


Notes on the Solpugide@ of America. Descriptions of Datames striatus, Putnam; 
D. girurdii, Putnam; D. constricta, Putnam; D. dildtata, Putnam ; D. cinerea, Putnam: 
and “Stimpson specimen :” all new, or supposed to be new species. 

Comparison of specimens, with description of D. californicus, Simon. List of Amer- 
ican .olpugide, with collections in which specimens are preserved. 

Extracts from notes and correspondence relative to Solpugide, page 270. Biblio- 
graphy of the Solpugide (from No. 68 compiled from notes of J. Duncan Putnam, 
by J. E. Sanders, of Davenport, page 279. Catalogue of Libraries consulted, page 307. 
Alphabetical List of Authors, page 308. Four plates from original drawings by J. D. 
Putnam. 


CATALOGUE OF LIBRARIES, 


In wHIcH WORKS UPON SOLPUGIDZ HAVE BEEN EXAMINED. 


(This list names only the libraries in which Mr. Putnam consulted the various works, 
and must be considered as simply showing where he found a certain book, and not all of 
the libraries in which that work can be found. | 


Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia. 2,7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20, 22, 31, 34, 36, 37, 
40, 44, 50, 67, 70, 79, 80, 86, 94, 97, 102, 103, 106, 107, 110, 114, 115, 120, 123, 
124, 125, 127, 135, 168, 165, 170, 186, 192, 205, 206. 

Astor Library. 28, 75, 151, 132, 138, 156, 142. 

Boston Public. 23, 39, 87. 

Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 8, 24, 58, 68, 90, 178, 182. 

Brendel, Dr. Fred., Peoria, Ills. 109, 180. 

Christopher, J. W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 113. 

Cincinnati Public. 52, 137, 152, 158, 168, 189. 

Congressional, Washington, D. C. 33, 47, 58, 78, 147, 157, 188. 

Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci. 190, 198, 199, 216. 

Entomological Dept. M. C. Z., Harvard College. 14, 17, 18, 25, 29, 30, 35, 38, 
43, 48, 49, 76, 77, 95, 96, 101, 105, 149, 156, 164, 169, 171, 183, 191, 200, 202, 
211, 212. 

Harvard College. 41, 42, 55, 56, 57, 65, 66, 71, 72, 85, 88, 89, 98, 128, 129, 130, 
138, 148, 144, 145, 150, 154, 155, 177. 

Harvard College Observatory. 173. 

Heiser, Dr. R., Keokuk, Iowa. 184. 

Mus. Comp. Zoology, Harvard College. 5, 6, 15, 51, 59, 62, 63, 91, 108, 112, 
116, 121, 134, 140, 148, 175, 181, 2138, 215. 

Not mentioned. 3, 4, 45, 46, 73, 84, 122, 162, 172, 176. 

Not seen. 1, 11, 21, 26, 27, 32, 54, 74, 117, 118, 119, 153, 161, 207, 209. 

New York Acad. Sci. 60, 83, 100. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 61, 187. 

Peck, Dr. W. F., Davenport, Lowa. 179. 

Putnam, Chas. E., Davenport, Lowa. 166, 167, 195, 197, 201, 204. 

Putnam, J. Duncan, Davenport, Iowa. 69, 99, 104, 111, 126, 139, 141, 151, 159, 
160, 185, 188, 193, 194, 196, 202, 203, 208, 210, 211, 214, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 225. 

Scudder, S. H., Cambridge, Mass. 64, 81, 82, 93, 174. 

Velie, Dr. J. W., Chicago. 92. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF AUTHORS. 


Adams, Babie and Barron. 167. 

Agassiz, Louis. 182, 133. 

American Association Advance. Science, Proceedings of. 222. 

American Association Advance. Science, Entomological Club. 216. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


PuaTE I. 
Datames striatus, Putnam. See page 255. 
i constricta, Putnam. See page 208. 
= dilatata, Putnam. See page 259. 
cinerea, Putnam. See page 260. 


Cleobis cube (?) Stimpsoni, Putnam (7). Enlarged. Drawn from 
Wurdeman specimen. See pages 261-4. 
Datames pallipes, Say. 2. 


Puate II. 


Datames striatus. Side view, head of ¢, x 734. 
From specimen in B.S. N. H. See page 255. 


8,9, 10, 11. Legs of above, x 734. 


12. 


Datames Girardii. Side view mandible and diagram of under 
teeth. 6. 


. Tarsus and claws of above, pp. 257, 258. 


Under side of abdomen, showing male sexual organ and spiracles. 
Datames constricta. Side view mandible and diagram of molar 
teeth, p. 258. 


. Tarsus and claws of above, p. 259. 


Metatarsus of max. palpus, showing scales, p. 259. 
Datames dilatata. Side view of mandible, p. 259. 


PLaAtTe IIL. 


Datames cinerea. Side view of mandible: «, diaigrams of teeth ; 
b, under side of upper jaw, showing hollow cavity into which 
the teeth of lower jaws set—all enlarged, p. 261. 

Dorsal view of head of above, enlarged. 

Stimpson specimen, pp. 261-6. 

Mandibles and diagram of teeth of above, enlarged. 

Nurdeman specimen. Side view head, x 7%. 

Side view max. palp. of above, x 1834. 

End view max. palp., x 1834. 

Front view max. palp., x 18%4. 

Mouth parts of above, enlarged. 

Head of above, enlarged. 

Tarsus. First legs. 


+ Second legs. 

“ Last 4c 

. CS $ above. 
End of max. palp. (closed). 


PLATE IV. 


Datames californicus. (2). Side view of head, right side, p. 266. 
Left chela, outside. 

Right chela, inside. 

Dorsal view of head. 

Mouth parts, x 8. 

Right max palp., x 2%. 

First leg, x 21%. 

Second leg, x 214. 

Third leg, x 2%. 
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